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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; 
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THE DESCENT OF JOVE. 


—_— 


BY LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN, 





O Jove, on far Olympian hight! 
Enthroned unseen, yet known to be, 
By instinct following after thee, 

And toiling upward to the light; 


Some souls rose higher than the rest, 

And touched thy trailing garment’s rim; 
_ But hands were weak and vision dim, 
And mists inwrapped thy mountain’s crest. 


Not heedless of the unsufficed, 
Thy form sought level with the sea; 
And Jove came down, for Jove was he 
Whom after ages called the Christ. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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. THE RIVALS. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 











THE knights, Wind, Rain and Sun, 

I question, ‘“‘ Which hath won 

The new-born, blushing Rose?’ 

The Wind, for answer, sighs; 

In tears the Rain replies; 

The Sun love’s favor shows. 
Eviicott Crry, Mp. 
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TO A FIR TREE 
(ON CHEYENNE MOUNTAIN, COLORADO.) 








BY ERNEST WHITNEY. 





I HAVE lain under thee long hours alone, 
And listened to the music of thy moan, 
Now the unworded wail of helpless grief, 
Now the hushed whispering of leaf to leaf, 
Now the soft note of cherished hope and cheer 
That even the wild bird stops his song to hear, 
Now the grim silence of a hopeless heart. 
Yet evermore I feel thou hast a word, 
By which my soul to nobler aims is stirred. 
What is the secret that thou wouldst impart? 
What moveth thee, O Fir Tree? Canst thou tell 
Thy passion unto one who loves thee well? 
Or doth my awkward sense misread thy mood, 
Thou dreaming poet of the dreamy wood, 
Musician of the lonely mountain dell? 
Art thou still murmuring o’er that melody, 
Sweet mother of thy only memory, 
The legendary music of his lyre 
Who led thy forest folk in Arcady, 
Who taught them to the mountains to aspire, 
Who taught them to be beautiful, until 
Long lives of yearning passion gave us thee? 
For thou art lofty, lone, and beautiful, 
To brighter, holier skies aspiring still, 

* Yet loving sheltering cliffs, so to annul 
The wrenching storms and keep thy perfect grace, 
The pure ideal of this fane-like place. 


Sweet the traditions of that earlier day 

When laughing dryads, in the woodland gay 

In careless love of simple happiness 

Learned how the poet’s inspirations bless. 

I will not doubt a spirit in thy bole, 

That bears some near relation to a soul. 

Nay, who can tell me when that sacred flame 

Called life, can first a soul immortal claim? 

Since life is life, let all life sacred be, 

Nor hold it lightly even in a tree. 

There may be truth in strong old myths concealed 

Whereby life’s deeper mysteries are revealed. 

Think we one ancient people only heard 

The voice of God, or strove to speak his word? 
Povonane Srmxat, Con. 













MRS. ALEXANDER. 
BY GRAHAM R, TOMSON. 


Or all our latter-day Scheherazades not one has 
achieved a more enviable popularity than the author of 
“The Wooing O’t,” Mrs. Alexander Hector, who is known 
to the world in general as Mrs. Alexander. Nor, indeed, 
is there any storyteller who can exercise more thor- 
oughly healthful and happy influence over the mind of 
the reader. There is, perhaps, a slight tendency nowa- 
days to ignore all realism that has not a touch of un- 
cleanliness, and to set down all such stories as deal not 
exclusively with the darker side of human nature as 
mental pabulum for the ‘‘ Young Person” only. Yet is 
the meadow as real as the midden, and those aspects of 
life with which we are happily most familiar, are none 
the less actualities for being wholesomely sorrowful or 
sanely gay; none the less true for all that they neither 
harrow us with futile despair, nor make our hearts to 
sicken within us for doubt and disgust. We like to read 
of what we know, or of what we find it possible to con- 
ceive; and we take pleasure in the imaginary society of 
folk with whom (and sometimes at whom) we may laugh, 
with whom. we can rejoice when they rejoice and weep 
when they weep. It is pleasant to care what becomes of 
them; whether their course of true love runs smooth or 
no;’ whether they succeed in making or marring their 
lives. And there is as much romance to be found in 
everyday life as ever the morbid student may ferret out 
of the ash-pit, or the,sensationalist evolve from the intri- 
cacies of a deep-laid plot. Each has his merits, each, 
after his own fashion, may be an artist; yet there be 
many who still hold that best which lieth nearest, and 
who still believe that our play of hopes and fears needs 
no elaborate mise-en-scéne, no startling complexities, nor 
bizarre effects to lend it interest or pathos. 

A keen and kindly power of observation, a just instinct 
of selection, a true artistic intuition, an impartial mind 
and a strong sense of humor—these, not forgetting the 
faculty of felicitous expression, should be the chief stock- 
in-trade of the literary alchemist who would “ Life’s 
leaden metal into gold transmute.” And these have been 
meted out in no mean measure to Mrs. Hector. Intensely 
modern in spirit, the romance of small things appeals to 
her imagination, inasmuch as, while giving all due 
prominence to the stronger dramatic points of her com- 
position, she never fails to invest the humblest details 
with a poetry peculiarly theirown. Her humor is both 
subtle and good-natured, and her sentiment never verges 
on sentimentality. Mrs. Hector knows well how to 
make her characters live. Her men-folk, from the selfish 
yet entirely attractive fine gentleman to the perhaps less 
fascinating but more love-worthy ‘‘ Mr. Right,” are ably 
depicted; while her studies of women are subtle and 
convincing. Frau Arlesleben is as skillfully drawn as 
Lady Dormer, and Margaret Grantham is as true to 
life as Gertrud, the German mddchen. Mrs. Hector’s 
gamut is a wide one, and she draws with equal ease the 
British man of business and the high-born German offi- 
cer; the scheming foreign adventurer (or adventuress), 
the dilettante nobleman, the London landlady, and the 
hard-working attorney's clerk, with other types too many 
to enumerate. 

Her heroines have naught in common with the per- 
verse dolls dear to some romancists, neither are they 
akin to the clinging, passionate beings created by others; 
nor, again, are they of that exasperating ‘‘airy, fairy” 
type so prevalent of late years. They are very women, 
and, in common parlance, the best of ‘‘ good fellows” to 
boot. Mrs. Hector has no need to endow her heroines 
with dazzling beauty or irresistible ugliness. They are 
quite attractive enough as bright, single-minded girls, 
with a great deal of level-headedness, and not one taint 
of the goody-goody. Moreover, they are human as well 
as feminine: they are tempted, they suffer, being neither 
prigs nor icebergs; but no one knows better how to pre- 
serve the womanly dignity of the young ladies com- 
mitted to her literary charge than Mrs. Hector. The 
love scenes are excellent, touched with a delicacy and an 
honest warmth withal, that cannot fail to enlist the sym- 
pathy of the reader. That “hard writing makes easy 


reading” is true enough in some cases, but to this author 


that well-worn aphorism applies not at all. To her,work 
is no hardship, but the keenest of pleasures; and, her 
motive once thoroughly studied, it clothes itself in words 
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fuses absolutely to hurry her work, or to deal with any 
subject without a thorough comprehension thereof. 
Mrs. Hector comes of an old West of Ireland family, and 
possesses the rcady wit and sweet, rich voice, so charm- 
ing in an Irish gentlewoman, joined to the advantages 
of a stately presence and gracious manners. She is 
the grandniece of the Rev. Charles Wolfe (the author 
of ‘‘The Burial of Sir John Moore”), and also of the 
celebrated Edmund Malone. Born and brought up in 
Dublin, she is yet a true cosmopolitan, having traveled 
much and observed more. 

Her first literary essay was an article entitled ‘‘A Stroll 
through Paris during the Exhibition of ’55,” which was 
published by The Family Herald, and later on she be- 
came a contributor to Household Words. But with her 
marriage came a long pause in her career as an artist, 
lasting until her widowhood, when she turned again to 
literature for consolation and distraction. ‘*Which Shall 
it Be?” was Mrs. Hector’s first novel, and ‘‘ The Wooing 
O’t” her first notable success, altho the former, the im- 
mediate predecessor of the more popular story, is in no 
way its inferior in merit. 

Mrs. Hector has made her home in London, in a pleas- 
ant part of Maida Vale. She is much sought after so- 
cially, and, in spite of her ‘‘ busy-ness,” finds some time 
to bestow upon her acquaintances, among whom her 
oldest and most intimate friend is Mrs. Lynn Lintcn. 
Mrs. Hector’s only son is in the Army, and of her three 
daughters, one is the wife of an officer in the French 
Army; another is a painter of much promise, who is 
studying her art in Paris; while the other remains with 
her mother. 

St, Joun’s Woop, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE EDUCATING INFLUENCE OF PRESIDENT 
HARRISON. 


BY THE HON. JOHN EATON, LL.D., 
EX-UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 

GEORGE PEABODY declared ‘‘ Education a debt due 
from present to future generations,” and paid his share 
by the gift of millions for the irfstruction of the people. 
Every man, high or low, shares in this obligation, and the 
sentiment of society may well prevail in favor of every 
man’s squaring his account. Whether he has done this 
cannot be wholly determined by a look into schools, col- 
leges, universities and libraries. Education most effec- 
tualin childhood and youth, formal and intensified in 
seats of learning, goes on with all, from the cradle to the 
grave; nay, it may fitly be said to begin with far distant 
ancestors and to embrace those influences which go to 
make the individual what he becomes, and cannot be 
limited to the formal processes associated with the book 
and the teacher. Man exerts over his fellows a tuition 
too subtle for his own consciousness to measure. Public 
office has in itself an educating power for which the 
people may justly hold the occupant responsible. There 
is an increasing disposition to measure all public men by 
this rule. History points out how carefully imperial 
and monarchical forms of government demand that those 
who wield the scepter of authority for their day must 
without fail, give attention to the succession. Their duty 
as king or emperor includes the preparation of the heir 
apparent for the crown. This law of preparation is no 
less applicable in a republic where sovereignty inheres in 
citizenship, and may be shared by the voter at every 
election, who may further participate in government as 
witness, jurymanor ruler. Herein is the significance of 
all that is said about the source of power. 

So far as one generation comes to its duties unpre- 
pared, so far the land is imperiled. Laws, customs and 
institutions may be the best, and may have in them- 
selves a certain self-perpetuating power, but, unless 
each generation does its duty through the school and all 
other means in educating the next to understand, 
cherish and defend them, the day of their doom is near. 
May we not infer that it is this view of responsibility 
which has so manifestly rested upon our most patriotic 
Presidents, as they have looked down from their high 
point of observation upon the forces among the people 
operating to prepare them to improve and perpetuate or 
impair or destroy their liberties? We are indebted to 
Washington not only for his formal acts as general and 
President, but because he was most careful of his edu- 
cating influence upon the future. He sought to prepare 
the future American sovereigns for prolenged self-gov- 




















with the utmost ease and rapidity, «For all that, she re- 


ernment, 
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Justice may not yet permit a final judgment upon the 
edu influence of President Harrison; but he has 
already out more than half of his four years, and 
we may fitly try to measure his 
what he has already done. Will the next generation 
and the next, and all that follow, be the better for 








Presidency? The question appeals to the profoyn 
interest of the far-seeing patriotic American, There 
been with some a to belittle the office of 


dent; now this effort is left more and more to foreign- 
ers or the few Americans who, at home and abroad, 

denationalize themselves. It has of late become more 
common to seek to undervalue the occupant. It is for- 
gotten that this reflects upon the judgment of the coun- 
try that elects him. 

Besides, it is not characteristic of great minds to belittle 

those with whom they differ or contend. Intimates of 
Daniel Webster tell us that it was his habit to weigh 
with the utmost care the powers of his opponent. Great 
opposing generals are careful to know and value accu- 
rately each other’s resources. Are President Harrison’s 
ability, attainments and character such that we might 
expect him to use worthily the educating power of the 
Presidency? Does his private life stand the test of the 
highest standards? In spite of all partisan assaults—his 
assailants being judges—the more the public know the 
more decidedly it answers these questions in the affirma- 
tive. The game of belittling has gone against those who 
played it. The opponents of his measures prefer that he 
should not answer them before the people. Great rheto- 
ricians teach that the final force of argument comes more 
from the inward truthfulness of the author than the fine- 
ness of his grammatical turns. Insincerity, untruthful- 
ness, may be trusted to reveal its own hollowness. We 
boast that above all peoples we guarantee to every man 
the freedom of religious worship aud the sacredness of 
personal liberty, yet where is the religious character of 
public men more assailed or their private life more reck- 
lessly invaded? Is it true that we guarantee these rights 
to all but public men and that they can neither be allowed 
freedom of worship nor the sacred privacy of the home? 
We have reason to be grateful that President Harrison 
has lived according to his profession, a Christian man at 
the head of a Christian family, observant of the laws of 
man and God, without fear and without affectation in 
the eyes of all the world, neither obtruding upon the 
rights of others nor surrendering his own. Who shall 
estimate the instructive power of these facts? His mes- 
sages and speeches are the expressions to be expected 
from a knowledge of the man. 

The people of. all sections and all sentiments in great 
numbers have met him face to face. He has spoken to 
them on the most varied topics with exceptional but ap- 
proved frankness, clearness and force. The American 
people are not without eyes to see, ears to hear, or sense 
to judge. They have made up their minds that there is 
no cant about him. He is what: he seems. He has met 
those who differ from him in a manner that confirms 
their own self-respect ang has won their respect for him. 

Hé has spoken frankly in the South upon the race 
prejudice; in Utah upon the illegality of polygamy; and 
to the silver men of the dangers in adopting their policy. 
He has neither cajoled nor deceived. His utterances are 
for the whole people. They are thoroughly American. 
Every citizen should be the better for them. They often 
unfold with great clearness the duty and advantages of 
good citizenship; they teach the national spirit. We 
thank him for his words prompting the placing of our 
beautiful flag on the schoolhouses of the land. The 
presence of the national emblem will quicken the in- 
struction of the children in patriotism. The life of a na- 
tion no less than that of an individual depends upon the 
preponderance of growth over decay. Both forces are 
ever present. President Harrison’s utterances promote 
nationai health; they give no countenance to the diseases 
of sectionalism or dishonesty, the perversion of rights, 
establishment of caste, the oppression of power, the idle- 
ness and effeminacy that luxury may breed, or the 
crimes that may spring alike from extreme wealth and 
biting poverty. He warns the country against the evils 
of unjust gerrymander by -whomsoever undertaken. 
Some mep called to exalted places, who have been 
proven worthy so far as their private and public declara- 
tions may be concerned, have not only tolerated but 
sought as subordinates those who debauched public serv- 
ice. Indeed, who has not discovered abroad a theory 
that for the sake of partisan ends would allow officers 
with a blind side for halfway public service—a senti- 
ment that would keep here and there a sort of preserve 
for the browsing of the corrupt in politics? But the 
most vigorous scrutiny of every department of the Ad- 
ministration has been challenged by the President; the 
usual malice and personal pique have not been wanting 
in the search, but the country finds no reason to conclude 
that the Executive is anywhere harboring unfaithful, in- 
competent or unpatriotic service. No one bas been more 
urgent than he in bringing guilty officials to punishment. 

In some of the older forms of public service the ordi- 
nary enlargement or greater efficiency is specially pro- 
motive of the enlightenment of the people. This is- 
eminently true of the Post Office Department. General 
Grant was fond of calling attention to its educating in- 
fluences. Having in mind the previous number of offices 
and extent of service, at first thought it seems incredi- 
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ble that in the last three years 10,549 new post offices 
have been established and 2,129 new routes opened. Time | 
ea le ag and quicker 








ibmalie Giiks home Ucalhnaan with otites 
suffers for s¢ ities, is to be made more at- 
tractive by into closer relations with the world 
at large, and aid given to the solution of compli- 


cated social problems arising from the rapid withdrawing 
of our population from the country to the cities, In ad- 
dition to the increase of the general educating power of 
the mail service, the lottery, that hydra-headed monster, 
has been smitten and destroyed. 

The educating power of the advance made in the 
service under the State Department is also specially note- 
worthy. In earlier times savages committed depreda- 
tions upon our fathers and escaped for security beyond 
the Canadian border. In spite of the progress of the 
age. this security has remained an incitement to a class 
of crimes among us until the treaty of March, 1890. 
Similar extradition treaties have been made or are under 
consideration with other countries. Thus America not 
only educates its own people, but joins hands with the 
representatives of the highest types of moral sentiment 
among the nations in educating the world to condemn 
this class of crimes. 

The Administration entered into the international 
movement to destroy slavery and its barbarities in 
Africa, and the treaty has finally been ratified by the 
Senate, accompanied by a resolution relieving us of the 
responsibility for the governments to be set up in the sub- 
division of that country. 

The educating power of commerce is often the subject 
of eulogy. President Harrison has recommended, and he 
and his Cabinet have vigorously administered enact- 
ments greatly promotive of the increase of our com- 
merce. 

Seafaring is better protected; American shipping has 
greater chance for profit; the extension of reciprocity in- 
vites new enterprises; the inspection of our meats gives 
them better standing in the markets of the world and 
teaches honesty among our producers. The destroying 
influence of the introduction of the vicious and criminal 
from other lands has been met with special vigor. 

Our own prejudices are often the worst obstruction in 
the way of progress. It was a great step when we were 
taught that the Negro could be asoldier. President Har- 
rison is teaching a lesson of similar import by taking the 
Indian into the ranks of the Army. 

Students of our institutions are deeply impressed with 
the great responsibility for appointments resting upon 
our Presidents. In the performance of their duty their 
preferences are most unmistakably manifested. What 
they do in this matter leaves usin no doubt of their 
bearings toward education. In any examination of the 
facts we must not overlook the inherent difficulties. 
The territory is so vast, the conditions so varied and 
complicated, the means of securing trustworthy infor- 
mation so uncertain, so many motives other than 
patriotic govern the offering and recommendation of 
candidates, and the number of appointiments are so 
numerous, who can make them in a way to secure the 
most efficient public service and to do what these offices 
should to prepare the next generation for the duties 
awaiting it? The President will not fail to realize how 
his discharge of this duty will affect personal feeling 
toward him. He cannot please everybody. Seven of 
us may be discussing as many appointments with which 
we are familiar and neither of us find our preference 
appointed in any instance, and yet we all vote all the 
appointments worthy. The country will not care so 
much for the cooling of our ardor toward the President 
or the fact that the candidates preferred by us were as 
worthy as his; its chief concern is that its business is well 
done. In spite of the general demand for the better— 
the more trusty and efficient in every vocation whether 
scientific or manual—there is a sentiment abroad which 
ignores preparation. What wonder that 95 per cent. fail 
of those who engage in trade! 

History finds an explanation of the intelligent progress 
of ideas and institutions of liberty in New England in 
the fact that so large a proportion of its early settlers 
were educated men. Bancroft discoursing upon the 
period that gave us the Constitution and its forerunner— 
the ordinance of 1787—discovers a reason for the wisdom 
of these instruments in the education of their honored 
originators. The general and emphatic preference of 
our people is clearly shown by an investigation made of 
the facts in the first century of our national history. 
Using the statistics of the census and of the Bureau of 
Education and inquiring into the biography of the 
men called to be Presidents, members ef the Supreme 
Court, of the Cabinet, Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, it was found that 58 per cent. had enjoyed the 
advantages of college studies. It is believed that a simi- 
lar study of the appointments made by President Harri- 
son will show that he has been guided by this emphatic 
preference of the American people, and has been bring- 
ing Presidential appointments up to this standard. 

The educating influence of our national judiciary has 
manifold illustrations. Only recently one State has 
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Bee slavery by constitutional provision; meanwhile 
people had been protected in their freedom 

» and local opinion and legislation had 
i ues Not long since some thought the na- 
tional: House of Representatives was running a race with 
the sensational press in the invasion of ate rights, 
when the courts called a halt, and that method of inves- 
tigation ended. Already President Harrison has ap- 
pointed five land court judges, twenty-one district, nine 








. circuit, and two to the Supreme Bench, and no one has 


yet been found unfit by the consensus of public opinion. 
His opponents, who have accused him of extreme 
partisanship, have been surprised by his appointing 
some of their own number judges, where neither 
law nor public sentiment required a selection from the 
opposing party. He has thus given a lesson in the eleva- 
tion of the judiciary above party politics. For years our 
Supreme Court has, by many of the best-informed ob- 
servers, been held to be the best court known among 
men. It is already apparent that the bar of the country 
fully expects that President Harrison’s two appointees 
will aid in maintaining this standard, and that his selec- 
tions for the lower courts will do their share in bringing 
their respective grades up to a corresponding exalted 
measure of merit. The President, in calling into public 
service trained men, has taken an unusual number from 
institutions of learning, especially for places of impor- 
tance to science and education, such as that of the Direct- 
or of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. In his appointment of a Commissioner of Edu- 
cation he chose practical experience, combined with the 
highest attainments in the philosophy of education; and 
the Bureau pursues its quiet course, absorbing the light 
of educational experience from all the world and reflect- 
ing it for the benefit of every institution and phase of 
education in the land. The schdols of Alaska under its 
direction, in saving from destruction the native popula- 
tion, are vindicating before all men our belief in the right 
of every child to an education. 

From 1870 the Bureau reports had set forth the neg- 
lect of instruction in Alaska, with no effective response 
save from our missiOnary societies, until Mr. Harrison, 
as Senator, led the way, in the passage of an act organ- 
izing that neglected territory in spite of most sin- 
gular opposition. If it be true that our farmers, 
constituting the largest class of our population 
and possessing great total wealth of land and 
products, are so much at disadvantage as is claimed, 
is it not due in part to the fact that many of them reject 
the aid science offers their industries, while law, medi- 
cine, epgineering and the like have made such rapid 
progress by attaching themselves to the train of scientific 
progress? 

The Agricultural Department, in its new organization 
as directed under President Harrison’s Administration, 
is bringing science to the aid of farmers in a way to be 
felt in their improved prospects. Its scientific divisions 
are filled with experts; in that of animal industry one 
hundred and fifty have had the advantage of college 
training. The Indian Office, with a commissioner famil- 
iar with the best methods of education, has pushed the 
reforms long ago begun with a vigor and intelligence 
that command the admiration of the friends of the In- 
dian. Much was gained when fighting gave place to 
feeding; both are now giving place to instruction. Eigh- 
teen thousand of the thirty thousand Indian children are 
in school,and the processes of training are rapidly extend- 
ing to all the activities of industry and all the duties of 
the family and State. The President has given the entire 
work new assurance of success by extending to its most 
available positions the rules of the classified civil service. 
He early went further than Congress was willing to go 
in recommending appropriations to elementary schools 
directly from the national treasury. Aiding the colleges 
of agriculture by appropriations to experiment stations 
he cordially approved. His appreciation of the educa- 
ting power of the press has been indicated by the num- 
ber of editors he has called to places of responsibility. 
The President’s position in reference to our interests in 
controversy with other nations has been so cordially sus- 
tained by statesmen without distinction of party—in the 
last case by the unanimous vote of the Senate—that our 
people feel anew the value of American citizenship. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 











IN a religious paper, of strong democratic sympathies. I 
read the other day an unexpected remonstrance against 
the abolition of the family pew. The writer is not in 
favor of pew rents, and is prepared, if necessary, to do 
away with pew doors, but not with the pewitself. It is 
quite remarkable in these days, when even in the most 
select religious communities there is a universal tenden- 
cy toward free sittings and an open church, to read such 
a contribution; but the arguments advanced are very 
noteworthy. ‘‘ The abolition of the family pew,” says the 
writer, ‘‘ destroys the home-liness of the church, and the 
separation of families in the house of prayer is greatly 
to be deprecated; to the rank and file of pastors, if not 
to the popular preacher, their presence as a family is 4 





most interesting and inspiring element; and, lastly, from 
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the family pew come, in all noble senses, the sinews 
of war, and the support of the Church.” The i 

he gives of these views are corroborative if not ‘actually 
convincing, and certainly worthy of attention. “When 
the young man leaves his belongings and sits in the 
gallery, he frequently ends by staying outside altogether. 
‘The superior democrat,” who will sneer at these opin- 
ions, often ‘‘ unites a theoretic belief in equality with a 
practical hankering after the best seat.” 

Family pews are ugly, but they break the bald uni- 
formity of the serried rows of free sittings; and if “ faith 
and prayers are among the privatest of men’s affairs,” 
there should be something to be said for them. Person- 
ally I make no apology for their existence, they will all 
probably have to go; but when they do, I know at least 
two country churches which will be deprived of their 
snuggest corners. One of them, half acentury ago, was 
a brand-new one; it was furnished with open seats, in 
the then novel fashion, and on the principle of. perfect 
equality; but there was just one exception in the little 
gallery, which was dedicated solely to the use .of the 
lord of the manor; he had built the church, and had a 
right, he thought, to his pew. It was like a tiny drawing- 
room, except that the windows were all of painted glass, 
and there were red silk curtains drawn in front of it, so 
that nobody, not even the clergyman himself, knew 
whether you were there or not. When I wasa boy it 
always reminded me of the pew Dugald Dulgetty had to 
sit in alone, perforce, and listen to the divine who flat- 
tered himself he was addressing the Marquis of Argyle. 

The other family pew was in the center of a very old 
country church but also defended, from eyes both sacred 
and profane, by curtains. It was of immense size, and 
possessed a large open fireplace; and it was my duty, as 
the youngest tenant, to put on coals and poke the fire 
without disturbing the congregation. Nobody can 
tell how I enjoyed that humble office. A still more del- 
icate one was also intrusted to me. My revered grand- 
father, the proprietor of the pew, had a habit of going to 
sleep when the sermon began, a relaxation which nobody 
dreamed of interfering with; but I had to wake him when 
he snored. That was a dreadful business; for he was 
not one of those sleepers who wake up at once with all 
their senses about them, and ready for anything. He 
would say: ‘“‘Eh?” “‘ Don’t,” and ‘‘ What’s the matter?” in a 
loud but stertorous voice, which attracted every ear, and 
which the parson himself had, like Mr. Swiveller’s Mar- 
chioness, ‘‘ to pretend very hard” in order to ignore it. 

If the account of the balloon maneuvers on the 
Russo-German frontier are to be believed, it is likely that 
the poet’s forecast of ‘‘ Three nations’ airy navies grap- 
pling in the central blue” is within measurable distance 
of fulfillment. Aeronautic proceedings have, however, 
one disadvantage in common with those on shipboard; 
only a few people can stand the swaying motion of a bal- 
loon without being sick. This is one of the items of 
safety of our seagirt isle. I once attended a demonstra- 
tion of welcome to a thousand Frenchmen who had 
come over to Folkestone for the day; and only ten per 
cent. of them, on landing, were in a condition to handle 
arifle. The party had come to enjoy themselves, and 
most miserably failed; and the same thing would have 
happened if their object had been invasion. The crews 
of a balloon flotilla would suffer in a like manner, so 
Englishmen have no cause to fear this new development 
of warfare. 

The discovery of the remains of a mammoth in Ends- 
leigh Street, close to the New Road, is, if it be true that 
the foundation of humor is- the unexpected, a very fine 
jokeindeed. The mammoth, since its tusks were ‘‘ be- 
tween nine and ten feet long,” must also have been a 
fine one. A greater contrast between age and youth 
than this “‘ find” and its locality affords us is impossible 
to conceive. Ice was even cheaper in the neighborhood, 
when the mammoth patronized it, than at present, for it 
was the glacial period; otherwise there was absolutely 
nothing in common with them as now. The circum- 
stance is evidence, of course, of a great number of things; 
but among others of the accumulation or accretion of 
soil, The monster lay twenty-two feet beneath the sur- 
face,and would probably have continued to lie for an- 
other ten thousand years or so but for an accident. If 


' the prehistoric monster had inquired: ‘‘ Who is this that 


cometh, breaketh on my rest?” the reply, if truthful, 
would have been: ‘‘It’s me and my mates, a deepening 
of the main drain.” 

The anarchists, it appears, are in need of ‘‘ three or 
four determined men to kidnap a few notabilities.” It 
is some comfort to hear that there are only a “few” 
wanted. It would, I suppose, be considered like dicta- 
tion to suggest names; but one knows of one or two who 
might be spared if the anarchist committee should be 
puzzled about this point. 7 

They are to be chloroformed and taken ‘to a certain 
place” in four-wheeled cabs. And what are they going 
to do with them then? One shudders to think of it. 
Thank goodness it is only politicians and perhaps law- 
yers who can be wanted for this purpose. The former 
are reputed very ‘“‘squeezable”; and if any eminent 
Statesman brings in a bill of anarchist tendencies we 
shall now know what has happened to him. Nothing 
can be got out of a popular novelist except plots, of 
which the anarchists have plenty on hand. 

A duel has taken place in Paris because one gentleman 
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has criticised another’s horsemanship. This probably 
arises not so much from a national tendency to “ fall out” 
—the readiness to seize a cause of quarrel—as to “ fall 
off” from horseback. In England, where everybody 
rides who has the chance, and even those who have not 
think they can ride, there has never been any serious 
disagreement upon this score. There are some things in 
which you can never convince an Englishman he is defi- 
cient, nor make him angry by suggesting it. One of them 
is whist playing; a man who is partial to that amusement 
may lose continually, but that is his ill-luck; he may 
transgress all the higher laws laid down by Clay and 
Cavendish (who are coupled together, by the by, with 
much appropriateness), but that is because he has a real 
genius for the thing and scorns the ‘“‘book game.” And 
the same holds good of equestrian exercise. Some riders 
(as in the case of port wine) are better than others, but 
there is no such thing as a bad rider—i.e., no one who 
owns, or even thinks that he is so. He would never 
dream of calling out a man for saying he can’t ride; no 
one capable of such a statement can, he thinks, be a re- 
sponsible being. 

In a very few cases men have been known to confess, 
in moments of confidence, that they have taken dancing 
lessons; but no one was ever known to admit that he has 
voluntarily taken riding lessons. Riding comes to an 
Englishman (it is understood) by nature. If he does not 
thoroughly understand equine matters it is certainly 
through no want of talking about them. England is the 
only country in the world in which conversation upon 
horses can be maintained for hours. Who is so happy 
as not to have had to listen to it? The persistence with 
which the subject is pursued is amazing, and the more 
so since it is rarely illustrated by anecdote. If ome were 
talking of a lion there might be some dramatic interest 
in the animal from its association with humanity—as 
regards its eating people, for instance; but the horse 
stands in no need with us of such adventitious attrac- 
tions; the details of his personal appearance are suffi- 
cient; and when we have done with him and he is sold 
at Tattersalls at last, we go on to fresh hoofs and pastures 
new, ‘‘to another horse exactly like him.” 

Formerly, when people wanted to retrench, they ab- 
stained from expeditions either at home or abroad; but 
in these days those who want to save their money take 
trips. To judge by the tours in course of arrangement 
by the Polytechnic Christian Young Men’s Association, 
the road to economy, if not to fortune, is to yacht—at 
one time considered the most extravagant of luxuries. 
‘* A yachting trip to Norway lasting three weeks, and 
including a visit to the land of the midnight sun,” costs 
only £12, 15s. A trip to Madeira for the same period can 
be enjoyed for even less money; and one can even go to 
the World’s Fair at Chicago for five and twenty guineas, 
which can be paid ‘‘in monthly installments.” Under 
these circumstances there will be really ‘‘no place like 
home” for living beyond your income. Travel will be- 
come an organized system for outdoor relief, and if per- 
sisted in from an early age, will render “‘ putting by” as 
easy as spending, and ‘‘ pensions in old age” a matter of 
no concern. Some people, it is true, would rather sweep 
a crossing (in Pall Mall) than go a-yachting; but they 
must be content with very modest means. 

The explosive bursting of Peggoty’s buttons in ‘‘ David 
Copperfield” was wont to be attributed either to the in- 
vention of the author, or the peculiar conformation of 
that lady herself; but it is now discovered that the pecu- 
liarity lay in the buttons themselves. Professor Boys in- 
forms us that those made in imitation of ivory and tor- 
toise shell are given to this practice, and will also, if 
placed close to the fire, ‘‘ combust.” He has known them 
to do so even in the case of a lady, who never was more 
surprised in her life, and no wonder. She had doubt- 
less created many a flame, but never before in that 
fashion. The more buttons necessarily the more danger, 
so that a page boy must be little less alarming in a do- 
mestic establishment than his weight in dynamite. A 
buttonhook, it therefore would appear, is but as a fuse 
toa gun, and even a “ buttonhole” may not be without 
its perils. 

The competition for ‘‘ten minutes’ dictation at 150 
words a minute” open to all amateurs, is just, I read, 
about to begin. I can write quicker than anybody, and 
if that is all the committee require, their ‘* gold medal” 
is already in my waistcoat pocket, andI see myself tak- 
ing it to Attenboroughs. One of those wet-blanket ac- 
quaintances, who are the curse of friendship, suggests 
tome, however, that the writing must be legible. There 
is not a word about this in the announcement, and I 
should like the point to be cleared up before sending in 
my name as a competitor. Reading’ and writing, tho 
they are often spoken of together, are surely quite dif- 
ferent things; and it has been recently decided in the 
law courts that persons who offer prizes are bound by 
the terms of their own agreement. 

In the last coinage it was universally observed that 
the crown upon the Queen’s head looked in imminent 
danger of slipping off. The public apprehension appears 
to have been only too well grounded; for in the ac- 
cepted designs for the new issue from the mint the 
crown has gone altogether, and her Majesty appears in 
simple headdress. Absit omen! 

In the current number of The Author a story is told of 
a young lady, an inhabitant of a fashionable watering 


place, who being recommended to read a novel by a 
well-known author, replied: ‘‘ What, one of his books? As 
if I would read anything by that man. Whiy, he lives 
here.” This is admirably illustrative of the local preju- 
dice that exists everywhere as regards literature. It is 
not only the prophet whois of no honor in his own coun- 
try, but the poet and the novelist. The Critics on the 
Hearth, an author’s own belongings, are notoriously the 
most difficult to please, and no one likeg to believe that his 
neighbor is a great man! Even when this has been es- 
tablished, those about him, angry at having been the 
last to recognize this fact, are always ready to pick a 
hole in his works. As they are ‘“ out of court,” as to 
any judgment of his literary talents, they fall upon his 
dialect—if he is so ill-advised as to write in dialect. ‘“We 
do not know what this language is,” they say, ‘‘ except 
that it is certainly not our language.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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POVERTY AND SOCIALISM. 


BY PROF, J. H. HYSLOP, 
OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 











Mr. CHARLES BooTu’s study of the London poor will 
suggest to every student of the problems of poverty im- 
portant facts which bear on the question of socialism. 
No more remarkable work has appeared in modern times. 
This is because of the thoroughness with which he has 
investigated the conditions of life in London and the 
causes of the poverty and destitution which have made 
that city a by-word all over the world for the wretched- 
ness init. One of the most important results of his 
inquiry is the firm conviction that the real conditions of 
life in that metropolis are very much exaggerated and 
that the causes of its poverty are misunderstood. His 
conclusions on this matter suggest that the same fact 
may be true the world over, and it may interest the 
scientific public to know something of them and the 
facts upon which they.are based. Their bearing, how- 
ever, will be best understood if we indicate the ground 
upon which socialistic agitation of the present day rests. 
This can be very briefly stated. 

The remarkable industrial changes of the past:century, 
with the growth of population and an increased struggle 
for existence, have caused, or have been accompanied 
by, alarge increase of poverty, and the proportion of this 
poverty, due to the want of labor and to the opportuni- 
ties for it, has given rise to the presumption that it was 
due either to the private ownership of land and natural 
resources, or to the tyranny of capital, or to both of 
these combined. There have undoubtedly been facts to 
encourage this belief, and it only remains to ascertain 
whether they are general enough to justify socialistic 
remedies, or whether they are the only causes of the 
condition which socialism seeks to remove. 

With a view to ascertaining the facts in regard to the 
matter Mr. Booth began a personal investigation into 
East London life, employing various agencies in his vast 
undertaking. His main resource was the London School 
Board and its inspectors, and in this way with such ad- 
ditional help as the case required his work was uncom- 
monly thorough. After accumulating all his results, he 
divided the population of East London into eight classes, 
respectively represented by the first eight letters of the 
alphabet, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H. This division was 
made according to incomes, A representing the lowest 
and H the highest. Without going into details about 
this question itis sufficient to remark that he draws 
the line of p~verty between classes D and E, so that 
all above D are considered as self-supporting and all 
below E as more or less in a state of want. The 
population in this district of London is reckoned at 900,- 
000, and these classes represent a proportion of this num- 
ber according to condition and income. Class A, which 
is made up of the lowest kind of laborers, loafers and 
semi-criminals, numbers about 11,000, or 14 per cent. of 
the population. Class B represents those having casual 
earnings, and numbers about 100,000, or 11} per cent. of 
the population. It is called the ‘‘very poor.” Class C, 
with “‘ intermittent earnings,” numbers about 75,900, or 8 
per cent., and Class D, with ‘small regular earnings,” 
numbers about 129,000, or 144 per cent., and are together 
called the ‘‘ poor.” Class E above the line of poverty re- 
ceives regular standard earnings and contains 377,000 
persons, or 42 per cent. of the population. Classes F, G 
and H, consisting of better paid artisans and the higher 
middle class, number respectively 121,000, 34,000 and 45,- 
000, or 134, 4 and 5 per cent. Those above the line of 
poverty make up 577,000, or 644 per cent. of the whole; 
those below the line 315,000, or 354 per cent. The former 
number being regarded as independent is excluded from 
consideration in the problem, and from the 315,000 Mr. 
Booth deducts class A, or the 11,000, as not being entitled 
to any other care than ordinary police or workhouse dis- 
cipline. This leaves classes B, C and D, or 304,000 per- 
sons, about 34 per tent., as constituting the problem of 
poverty. And it must be remembered, also, that this ex- 
cludes all who are at present under poor law administra- 
tion, and so represents the number whose condition may 
possibly be determined by the presumably bad economic 
and social system of to-day. Classes C and D are found 
to earn on the average from 18 to 21 shillings ($4.50 to 





$5,25) a week; and class B a sum below this amount, 
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If the poverty of these classes is due to the nature of 
the social and economic system under which they labor, 
we should expect to find the largest proportion of them 
with very little work to do, or less than is sufficient to 
support them. Upon examination this is found to be 
the case, and the socialistic agitator at once throws the 
blame upon the social organism. But Mr. Booth set 
himself to work with painstaking care to ascertain the 
causes of this poverty. He chose 1,610 representative 
families in class B, and 2,466 families in classes C and D, 
and investigated carefully the causes of their condition 
ineach case. The following table presents the results of 
the inquiry. It is assumed, also, that the percentages 
fairly represent the proportion due to the respective 
causes throughout the three classes. 

CAUSES OF PovERTY IN CLAss B, 1,610 CASES. 
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These tables show that want of employment sufficient 
for support, seems to be the chief cause of poverty, 55 per 
cent. in class B and 68 per cent. in classes C and D. The 
responsibility for this condition thus seems to be thrown 
upon the present social system, which permits the 
monopolization of private property and undue liberties 
in the use of capital. Approximately the same propor- 
tion of poverty is due to want of labor in this country. 
if we make allowance for better economic conditions. 
The reports of the New York Society for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor for the years 1888, 
1889 and 1890 state that respectively 44, 38 and 40 per 
cent. of.the poverty relieved by that society in New 
York was due to wantof labor. The Charity Organization 
Society of the same city reports for 1889 that 45 per cent. 
of its applicants needed work rather than relief, and 
this evidently does not include the cases having irregu- 
lar and insufficient work, and entitled to relief. The 
report of the Fourteenth Conference of Charities in the 
United States states that the reports from twenty-five 
leading cities and their charity organizations show 40 
per cent of the poverty relieved to be due to want of 
work, and 27 per cent. to require only temporary relief. 
If we assume, as is more than probable, that this 27 per 
cent. is due to insufficient work or earnings, we have 67 
per cent. of the poverty in this country due to want of 
employment. Further the same report distinctly asserts 
that in New York and Boston nearly 54 per cent. of the 
needy required work rather than relief, and that this 
proportion of real or simulated destitution all over the 
United States could be wiped out by a more perfect ad- 
justment of the supply and demand for labor. From 12 
to 15 per cent. were referred to police discipline. 

If these facts can be used without further examination 
as favoring socialistic schemes, then it would seem that 
a strong case is made out for such a resort. But social- 
ists make an assumption in this matter which should be 
exposed at the outset. They suppose both readiness and 
ability todo work upon the part of the poor whom we 
are considering, and hence infer that the cause of their 
condition lies outside themselves in the tyranny of capi- 
tal and private property. Buta most important consid- 
eration is wholly forgotten in this assumption. Readi- 
ness to work is no evidence of the ability to do what 
stronger and more intelligent men can do, and it may be 
that mental, physical or moral incapacity is a cause of 
poverty rather than the social system. Thereare several 
possible explanations of the existing condition of things. 
First, the laborer may be oppressed unjustly by the 
holders of property and capital. Second, he may be 
mentally or physically disqualified to compete with supe- 
riors or to produce an equivalent of his needs and wants. 
Third, his conduct and mode of life may serve to keep 
him in poverty when his condition is no fault of others. 

The first and third of these cases represent moral causes 
of poverty. In the first case the moral cause is a wrong 
social condition; in the third case the moral cause is in 
the sufferer. The second class represents the incompe- 
tent, and no scheme of socialistic changes will enable 
them to supply their own wants or pay the cost of their 
living. Butin regard to the other two classes of cases 
the socialist does not stop to consider either that moral 





causes in the sufferer may be the ground of his poverty, 
or that these influences may be combined with incom- 
petency to produce the effect. He assumes that the 
willingness to work, or in many cases the pretense of 
wanting it, is complete evidence in favor of throwing 
the moral blame on society; that is, upon other people, 
when it is his duty to prove that the third class of causes 
have no part in the effect. For ourselves, we admit that 
most probably all three classes of influence enter into 
the effect. But no remedy can be found which does not 
distinguish the cases due to each cause, and which does 
not adjust its method accordingly. And as long as moral 
causes contribute largely to the result economic and 
social revolutions will not alter the present condition of 
things in any material respect. 


New YorK CIty. 





INDIAN NOTES. 
BY GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D. 





Tse burry-skurry criticism of missions and their 
progress toward the evangelization of India I have at- 
tempted to rebut ina former article in which I have 
given some facts in evidence of the rapidity with which 
the work is being done, considering the vastness of the 
field and the limited number of workers in it. The 
more one seeks for information about the centers of 
missionary activity, the more one is surprised and de- 
lighted at the greatness of the work that is steadily go- 
ing forward. 

It is said that the net product of one bee for a whole 
season of work from early dawn to dewy eve is a little 
more than a half teaspoonful of honey, yet how vast is 
the aggregate of honey produced by a single hive of bees 
in the course of a summer; how this aggregate is in- 
creased when the sum of the work of all the honey bees 
in any given country is considered. We only need to 
increase the number of working bees to increase the 
products in the mission fields. The honey is here; it is 
worth gathering, and is waiting to be gathered. In other 
words, the Master's injunction to pray the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth more laborers, is the one passage 
of Scripture which our churches at home need to study. 
Having made the prayer, let the young men offer them- 
selves, and the churches place the money at the disposal 
of the societies, and the work will be done. 

Next to the cry of ‘‘ no converts,” one is eternally told 
that those which are to be found, ‘‘ are all low-caste na- 
tives,” whom the critics say are not worth saving. I 
want to say a few words anent this criticism. It is quite 
true that the vast majority of native Christians in India 
are from the low castes; but it should be remembered that 
the vast majority of the vast population of India are of 
the low and lower and lowest castes. Whoare the high- 
caste natives? First, the Brahmans; second, the soldier 
caste; third, the banker or trader caste: fourth, the 
farmer caste—that is, the farm proprietor caste. Now 
these, all told, make up but a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the population of India. There are a hun- 
dred castes below them, in each one of which the mem- 
bers outnumber the sum of the so-called high castes. 
The Gospel, it is true, has laid hold of these low-caste 
natives first. And why not? Has it not ever been so in 
the history of the progress of the Gospel in its contest 
with heathenism? The noble, the rich, the wise (?) have 
always been in the minority. It is still so in so-called 
Christian countries, even where Christianity is the domi- 
nant and recognized religion. What is the proportion of 
high-caste Christians in New York and Brooklyn to the 
low caste? That is, what is the proportion of the 
rich and honorable (?) to the poor and laboring 
classes? I doubt if the proportion is greatly outbalanced 
in England and America by the state of the case in India 
if the real spiritual facts were known. But is it not 
true that Christianity has ever rooted itself in the rich, 
deep soil of the common people; and will it not be a dis- 
aster rather than otherwise when the reverse is the case? 
Is it not now one of the perils of our Christianity in the 
great centers of population,in England and America, 
that the Protestant churches are steadily moving away 
from the regions of the poor and lowly, the depraved and 
the outcasts, to the regions where the rich and prosperous 
dwell? Is itnot a mark of returning sense and revived 
spirituality that just now in New York a backward 
movement is being inaugurated. and some of the great 
churches are beginning to feel that if they are to live they 
must strike root again in the low soil? The strong gales 
of worldliness which blow uptown will soon topple over 
those tall trees if they do not look well to their roots. Is 
it not true that the most powerful Christian organiza- 
tion in the world is the Roman Catholic Church, and is 
not her strength to be found in the fact that her chief 
ministry is directed to the poor? Protestantism will 
never compete with Rome until she returns to the culti- 
tation of the masses or, if you please, the low castes. 

But to return to facts. What is the state of the case 
here? If a general wanted to throw down a great wall, 
would he spend his time rigging up expensive machinery 
in order to pull it down from the top, or would he put his 
men to work pulling out the foundations? Hinduism, as 
represented in its towering high caste (the Brahmans) 
rests upon a succession of lower castes widening toward 
the bottom of the wall. Once pull these foundations out 
and the whole wall totters to its fall. It is already doing 
89, Convert the low cagtes of even @ moderate propor- 

















tion of them,and the high castes represent only so much 
débris over the land. Fifty years ago every low-caste 
man was compelled to prostrate himself in the presence 
of every Brahman he chanced to meet, or crouch against 
a wall or slink off the road or path while ‘‘ my lord” 
passed by. To-day thousands of low-caste men are el- 
bowing the proud Brahman in the streets of every city in 
India and disputing the pathway with him. Fifty years 
ago the Brahman in India was the pensioner of the whvle 
nation. He did not work, because it was the duty of all 
lower castes to feed him and give him gifts. To-day the 
Brahman sits side by side with his low-caste brother in 
the same office toiling with his pen to earn his living. 
Together the low-caste man and the high-caste man sit 
on the same forms in school and college, studying the 
same lesson, and running side by side in the same race 
for Western education. The Head Master of the Maha- 
rajah’s College, of Jeypur, told me a few months ago, 
during a long conversation I had with him, that he did 
not fear that Christianity would overthrow Hinduism, 
but, he sad: ‘‘ It has worked incalculable mischief to us 
in this, that it has made the low castes impudent and 
taken away their respect for the Brahmans, and given 
them aspirations to rise out of their position and embold- 
ened them to compete with their betters for the wealth 
and prizes of life. Since Christianity has come to our coun- 
try,” he said, ‘‘we Brahmans have had to do what we 
never had to do before—viz., work for our living.” It is 
true that this is one of the indirect effects of Christianity, 
but it is an influence that is permeating the whole social 
and commercial fabric of India. Uncle Remus used tosay: 
“‘Deberry minute you put a spellin’ book in a nigger’s 
hands, right dar and den you spoil a fiel’ han’.” Something 
of this sortis going on in connection with the work of edu- 
cation, and moreespecially with Christian education, in In- 
dia. The great bulk of scholars in our mission primary 
schools are from the lower castes. There they are taught to 
regard and believe themselves to be equals of all and 
every other child before God. When these children grow 
up they do not all (indeed, only a fraction of them) be- 
come Christians: but they never forget the lessons they 
have learned in the mission school. It is difficult ever 
to recover any low-caste man by the Brahman to his old 
allegiance. Every temple in the land is suffering from 
the lukewarmness of the worshipers, in every. place 
where the missionary lives and teaches a school and has 
a preaching station. The moment the lowest caste man 
in India becomes a Christian he emerges, by common 
consent, out of his old caste into what is already being 
recognized here as a new caste, ‘‘the Christian caste.” 
And the Christian caste in India is the ‘‘ Queen’s caste.” 
And the Hindu religion recognizes and compels respect 
to be paid to the ‘‘ Rajah’s caste”; that is, the caste of 
the ruler of the land. This may seem only an indirect 
effect of Christianity upon the lower castes, but it is a 
telling one. 

In many of the villages the low-caste people are not 
allowed to draw water from the village well, but must 
go to the tank or the swamp for his water; but in the 
same village the Christian is allowed to draw water with 
the high caste from thé village well. It comes to pass 
that the man who yesterday was denied water from the 
village well because he was a low-caste man to-day is 
allowed to draw his water with the other villagers be- 
cause last night he was baptized and became a Christian. 
Thus are the low castes being little by little elevated in 
position and standing, not to speak of their spiritual 
transformation. 

Not long ago I was introduced to a young lady (native) 
who was an A.B. of one of the universities. She was in 
every respect a lady, in appearance, in manner, in 
education. I asked her history, and was told this story: 
Twenty years ago her father, a poor drunken sweeper 
(the lowest of the low castes), was picked up in the streets 
of Calcutta by a missionary and carried off to the mis- 
sion house, and there sobered and cared for. He ulti- 
mately became a convert, and in due course turned over 
his little five-year-old daughter to the missionaries to be 
educated. She passed from grade to grade until she 
passed the highest standard and took her degree as an 
A.B. She is now one of the leading educators in the 
land. If this process goes on, and it is going on, and in 
the course of one generation the child of the lowest caste 
is lifted by Christianity and education into a place higher 
and more influential than that occupied by the purdah 
women of the highest caste, it is not difficult to foresee 
what will be the result of evangelizing the low castes. 
This is not an exceptional case. I was introduced last 
hot weather to a cultivated native gentleman, a Master 
of Arts and the Head Master of a school where the sons 
of many Brahmans were students. That Head Master 
was the grandson of a chumar, that is a shoemaker, 
one of the lowest and most hated and despised castes in 
India. Again, I have been the guest of a lady who be- 
longed to and was herself the daughter of a low-caste 
family. She became a Christian, was educated, and 
now is herself the head of one of the largest private edu- 
cational institutions in India. In her drawing rooms I 
met the daughters of the wealthiest in the land with 
their parents at an evening reception. Her own daugh- 
fers are accomplished ladies, having been educated in 
England, and one of her sons, I believe, is an Oxford 
graduate. I might duplicate these instances, 

A recent writer to the London Times has pointed out 
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that the social condition of India is changing with start- | each time it is given, or it will soon become obsolete 


ling rapidity, amounting to a revolution. He says in 
substance, that fifty years ago the Brahman was a pro- 
tected class; that is to say, all the best of everything 
was furnished him. He was wholly supported by the 
people; he was given land and money; he was the only 
educated man in the land; he lived in the best house and 
had all the highest advantages of the civilization of 
which he was the central figure. Now, says the writer, 
the position of the Brahman and the low-caste Christian 
is being entirely reversed. The low-caste Christians of 
India are becoming the protected class, in this re- 
spect. As soon as he becomes a Christian he is the object 
of the special care and culture, both moral, spiritual and 
physical, of the Church of God. His home becomes 
renovated and tidied up; his children are educated; he is 
promptly attended in sickness; he has a friend, guide 
and protector in the missionary, and takes precedence of 
his heathen neighbors in the same village by leaps and 
bounds. I can, from my own observation, corroborate 
this statement. I have been in the cities and in the vil- 
lages, and at once you can distinguish the Christian from 
the heathen home. You can pick out the children of the 
Christian native from those of the heathen while they 
are playing together in the same village street. The 
Christian children are better clothed, better fed, brighter 
in face and cheerier in manner than those of the 
heathen. 

It issometimes said that these low-caste natives become 
Christians because they derive physical and temporal 
benefit from doing so. Well, admit that Christianity 
ha3 its attractions on this side of the question. It is just 
now to be learned that ‘‘ godliness is profitable,” and 
that it has the ‘* promise of this life” as well as of that 
tocome. Itis one of the striking object lessons which 
Christianity is constantly setting before the poor people 
of India, that the religion of Christ is practical in all its 
bearings. It not only opens up a pathway to a new man- 
hood and gives him an equal footing before God with all 
other men, but it clothes him with practical benefits in 
this life. He would be a madman who deprecates this ar- 
gument, and a poor missionary who does not avail him- 
self of it. 

As to the spiritual effect of Christianity upon the low 
castes they are more marked than the material ones. My 
heart has been stirred within me more than once as I 
have looked over the congregations of native Christians 
whom I have addressed or among whom I have been a 
silent worshiper. One only needs to look into their faces 
to see the “‘ transforming” power of the Gospel. The 
hopeless sadness, the heavy depression which marks the 
faces of the great heathen mass is changed for one of 
bright and cheerful hopefulness. The law by which 
Christ was transfigured on the Mount is working in tens 
of thousands of souls out here in India, who ‘‘ beholding 
as in a glass the glory of the Lord are being changed into 
the same image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.” To every skeptical but honest Na- 
thanael at home, in regard to these things, I would reply 
as Philip did to his friend under the fig tree,who doubted 
if any good could come out of this low-caste Nazareth: 

‘**Come and see.” 

RANGUN, BURMA. 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE SYSTEM OF MAJOR AND 
MINOR STUDIES. 


BY PROF. GEORGE G. GROFF, M.D. 











In a recent issue ef THE INDEPENDENT, Dr. H. L. Stet- 
son, of Des Moines College, calls attention to the pro- 
posed system of college recitations, and speuks of its 
successful operation in his institution. The writer has 
tried during several years the same plan and finds in it 
several serious disadvantages. 

1. As college work is ordinarily planned, some six 
hours each day would be devoted to the major study. 
This is a much longer time than the average American 
student can profitably hold his attention to one subject; 
at the end of three hours; he is commonly wearied and 
needs a change to another subject. Three topics for 
daily consideration are none too many for the average 
student. 


2. If the major study is carried on for but six weeks | 


and then wholly dropped, in a short time the student 
will be but little better off than tho he had not pursued 
the branch at all. This is the case with the natural his- 
tory sciences, which are usually pursued but a single 
term in college, and which under this system would, if 
chosen as major subjects, receive but six weeks’ time. 
In that time, no matter how many hours the student 
devotes to the branch, he cannot digest and assimilate 
much of hissubject. These processes require time. As 
it now is, with one term devoted to botany, geology, 
physiology, zoology, etc., as is the custom in our smaller 
colleges, there is not time enough for the students to as- 
similate much of the subjects. It is probable that in 
such branches, two or three lectures a week spread over 
a year, with suitable laboratory work, would yield better 
results than the present system. 

8. It is doubtful if in such branches which are best 
taught by lectures, as geology, physiology, etc., a pro- 
fessor can do as good-work as when he delivers but a 
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and there must be time to prepare and arrange illustra- 
tive material in these subjects. Itis all very well in such 
subjects as are taught wholly from text-books, and 
where the professor may sit in his chair for hour after 
hour; but in the branches named, the conditions are 
different. 

4, There is another objection. The terms major and 
minor are already in use in American colleges and uni- 
versities, and mean literally greater and lesser subjects, 
or more and less important subjects. In post-graduate 
work, the major is the important branch, and this mean- 
ing will be carried over to the undergraduate depart- 
ments, and those professors whose subjects are denomi- 
nated ‘“‘ minor” will find themselves at a disadvantage, 
for their subjects will be neglected for two reasons: first, 
because the students ‘will consider them less important 
than the major subjects, and second, if the minor sub- 
jects are placed in the afternoon, then because the stu- 
dent has been exhausted over the major subject. 

The writer feels that this system is ‘a blow aimed at 
truly scientific work and will result in reducing the in- 
struction in the sciences to mere text-book work, which 
is valueless. These objections are meant to apply to 
undergraduate work in our colleges, not to university 
work proper, and with qualified students. 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, LEWISBURG, PENN. 
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A GERMAN WHITSUNTIDE. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, | 





THERE is no copy of the ‘‘Canterbury Tales” at hand, so 
I cannot quote the lines here; but we all remember the 
sense of Chaucer’s immortal couplet about how in spring 
‘* folk love to go a-wandering.” [‘‘ Then longen folk to 
gon on pilgrimages.”—-Ep.] This gay company is repre- 
sented as being upon the road; and countless were the 
merry journeymen and reckless students, in Chaucer's 
day, who carried the loam of valleys on their shoes 
through hill-town streets, or wiped off the dust of city 
thoroughfares upon the grass of village by-roads—here 
to-day, and gone to morrow. It wasa time when the 
feet of youth tramped out the poetry of its wild blood 
in actual measures of rods and furlongs; whereas we 
content ourselves, in our day, with reading poems on 
spring in the artificial measures of poetic feet; that is, 
the most of the world so contents itself, not all of it—not 
the Germans, for example. Germans respect the old, 
nomadic impulse, and go a-wandering in Lenz, if it be 
only for a single day. They employ the modern rail- 
road and steamboat as vehicles of transportation. Stiil, 
the impulse that is given way to, is the old primeval one 
of the heathen, and the medieval world; the dear, poetic 
‘longing ” of old songs, the powerful ‘‘ passion” of his- 
tory. Why should they have nourished the instinct 
and given it the form of a popular custom and surren- 
dered to its use a fixed date in the calendar, while Anglo- 
Saxons, on the other hand, have let it runits course un- 
noticed? Why should there prevail a national festival 
of wandering in Germany, in other words, and none in 
England and America? The origin of the three peoples 
is pretty nearly the same, and once, as we have seen, a 
portion of old England’s population was ever on the 
road. Is the curious fact explained by Germany having 
never possessed colonies, to which her restless sons 
might transplant themselves, and-so appease their rov- 
ing instincts, whereas England has possessed colonies 
innumerable and America always hada ‘*frontier”? Per- 
haps the instinct is more universal and much stronger 
among the original Teutons than in their descendants 
of mixed blood. Certain it is, that of all the lands that 
owe their human settlement to great migrations, the 
Fatherland is the sole country that still affords a specta- 
cle of general migration; a miniature copy of the ancient 
historic Vélkerwanderungen, just as the Bavarian 
Oberammergau, is the only place in which the once uni- 
versally spread Passion Play still survives. 
The anniversary of the spectacle of national migrating 
or picnicking is Whitsuntide; and your correspondent, 
who has seen it now a dozen times or more, has learned 
to expect to gather new insights through it into German 
ways and notions. What sets me thinking of the féte is 
receiving copies of railroad time-tables with my daily 
newspapers. The publishers send them on the first of 
May to all subscribers as the most seasonable of gifts; 
and, indeed, when the tables fall out of the sheets on 
unfolding them, they remind most readers at once of 
Whitsuntide. 
Your true German begins to study the tables, thinking 
tis high time to decide where he and the family shall go. 
Somewhere they always go at Whitsuntide; the only 
question is, Whither this year? 
If his purse is quite full, he will take a foreign trip 
into consideration; to Venice, say, or into Switzerland, 
or up to Copenhagen. The railway authorities and 
steamship companies arrange excursions to all these 
points, and to many other places. One has the largest, 
widest choice possible, both within the Reich’s bounda- 
ries and outside of them; besides, all tickets are cheaper 
than ordinarily. An official, of course, with his short 
vacation,has only the option of German towns and sights. 
The same is the case naturally with the fellows whose 
‘‘cash” is short; and as the two classes of men—those 





single lecture each day. Every lecture needs revision 
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majority of the population, it comes about at the end 


that, altho their thoughts and fancies may be_a-wander- 
ing further, most burghers are sitting at Whitsuntide 
upon benches under country trees near the home town, 
and most countrymen sitting upon chairs in town res- 
taurapts. A Berliner of the professional class, a doctcr 
or lawyer or retired army officer, decides briefly to go to 
Dresden, and the Dresdener determines on Berlin; each 
of the two rivals feeling very much as a St. Louisian or a 
Chicagoan, or that he’ll save the best—namely, the com- 
ing back—to the last. 
In Berlin, toward Whitsuntide, butchers’ wives dress 
a chair in a large, clean, white apron, and place it near 
the door of the shop. It is the local way of making 
known that fresh sausages are for sale. We counted © 
once on a stroll through Spittal Market and Friedrich- 
stadt, a hundred and fifty-three such be-aproned chairs. 
In the whole city there must be several thousands of 
them. 
A week before Whitsuntide, white birch trees or twigs 
are brought from the country into all towns of Middle, 
Northern and Eastern Germany, by the carload and wag- 
onful. These are purchased, and rooms and balconies 
are adorned with the virgin-like, delicate bits of foliage. 
Wilted branches may be seen being carried about the 
hot city streets, also fastened into the harness of cart and 
dray horses. Yet wilted and besmeared with dust as 
the poor branches are, who knows how many childish 
eyes they may enchant, as the horses pick their way 
through the dingy dirty, alleys in such of the ancient 
quarters of old cities as are far distant from any of the 
public parks? The dove of Noah, with the green twig in 
its bill, would not be so good a messenger from a larger, 
cleaner, vernal world, as are these beasts of burden; for 
the poor and sickly inhabitants of city cellars might de- 
spair of imitating a winged thing; but a dray horse, 
surely they can go where he trudges! Ilike tothink, for 
one, that the sight of such horses actually encourages 
laboring folk to undertake a walking-hour into the fields. 
The natural longing to have a token of spring before 
their eyes, seems to be the main reason why the birch 
twigs find a market among men of business. In the 
neighborhood of city parks, where budding trees are 
plenty, comparatively few of the Whitsuntide greens are 
purchased. Perhapsif streets were planted here with 
shade trees, as in America, the greens would disappear 
from all the old balconies where they are now yearly set 
in water jars, and stand for days a delight for every eye 
which looks up and sees their white stems and young 
leaf buds against the massive, dark masonry of the 
walls. 
But every custom, especially every popular custom, 
appears to have grown out of various sentiments and 
ideas. Andso with this puzzling German one of making 
a festive use of birch twigs at Whitsuntide; while there 
can hardly be a reasonable doubt that the fresh green 
twigs are welcomed in cities, in general, as reminders 
that the trees in the country are leafing, and because they 
are at once cheap and pretty, there must be other rea- 
sons, I opine, at the bottom of the use of the trees in the 
country. Rustics see green things all around them, so 
that they can hardly experience the longing, so natural 
in townfolk, to have a tree. 

In the works of some old authors which I have read, 
there are accounts of Whitsuntide festivals during the 
Middle Ages, which began by young people appearing 
in masks, carrying a budding branch, at the gateways of 
their natives towns. The population then hailed them 
with shouts and songs of thankfulness. Something of 
the kind survives down to our times, even in America. I 
know, at least, that in the old Knickerbocker town on 
the Hudson, where I was born, the children of Dutch 
parentage went up to the hills every spring to search for 
the first flowers. When they were found they were 
plucked, and the children ran home crying: ‘‘ Paas is 
here! Paas is come!” while their families received 
them always with impressive, festive attentiveness, quite 
unlike the attention which they were otherwise wont to 
lend matters. Paas,I believe, is the Dutch word for 
Easter. But then the season for the use of festive greens 
varies in date very much, according to the climate of 
localities. If we assume that the first unfolding of vege- 
tation, which is an Easter occurrence in warmer lati- 
tudes, is necessarily a Whitsuntide event in the cold 
regions of Germany, then we may assume, I think, that 
delight at the sight of the first green thing originated the 
Whitsuntide custom of display of greens, just as well 
as the Easter display; still, as we shall see, numerous 
other Whitsuntide practices are left which cannot possi- 
bly be accounted for by delight at the prospect of 
spring. ; 

In Dresden (and perhaps elsewhere) young birch trees 
are planted silently at night over the heads of sleeping 
maidens, between the pillows and the headboard of the 
bed. The tree is hung with tiny bonbonniéres, raisins 
and hazelnuts, and the white twiglets, with their 
emerald-colored veiling of budding foliage, droop close 
over the sleeper’s face,so that when she awakes her eyes 
look into a bewildering green sky. 

Everywhere in Eastern Germany boughs of the siender 
tree are borne to the parish church, where priests 
sprinkle them with holy water. Some twigs are then 
broken off and placed upon the crucifixes by the wayside, 





limited in time and those limited in means—compose a 


to remain there thenceforward, the year through, 
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Other twigs arecarried home. My servant maids from 
the Lausitz tell me that some of-the greens are put into 
stables; two are placed against the doorposts, and one 
twig in each one of the windows of their parents’ cot- 
tages. In Lower Silesia I used to see only a single tree 
in cottages, and its place was near the door or over it. 
Tn the Giant Mountains, country fellows steal into the 
forest the day before Whitsunday, and hew down 
young birches in the utmost secrecy. When it is dark 
and no evil eye can fall upon it, Hans drags the tree out 
of its place of concealment in the woods, and hangs it 
upon the latch of the door behind which his sweetheart 
is sleeping. Poor, shy, rustic Hans; *tis so much easier 
for him to swing an ax than to use his tongue; so this is 
his way, as it was his father’s and all his forefathers’ 
way, of popping the question to Grete! 

Hardly any-of the other uses that the Whitsuntide tree 
is put to can be compared, perhaps, for their poetical 
significance, to this last custom. The placing of sancti- 
fied twigs by the peasants in their cottages and stables— 
the two compose together a single long, low building—is 
done out of a superstitious dread of witchcraft, and to 
protect themselves and cattle from the malignant arts of 
witches. 

For if men take jaunts and go a-wandering at Whit- 
suntide, so also do the evil folk of sorcery. At no other 
time of the year are they half so active and astir. Whit- 
sunday, indeed, is their peculiar day; and in back coun- 
try parts it goes still by the name of Hexen Sabbath 
(Witches’ Sabbath). 

Hans, the Knecht, as we have seen, was afraid of the 
evil eye of some witch or wizard falling on his bridal 
bough; nor does he feel quite easy even at night-time 
until the bough is safely hung near the sanctified twig 
on the cottage. Very often he watches the premises 
until daylight, and then lingers on to see the sight when 
the door shall be opened and the bouquet (as he calls it) 
is discovered. His peasant’s cattle sheds are not opened 
on Whitsuntide from sunset until sunrise, so that no 
witch or wizard can slip in unawares; hence on Whit- 
sunday morning he has a good deal of time for himself. 
So he waits. But when Grete at last peeps out of the 
house door, finds the green there actually, and, seizing 
it in her hands, begins to run about in search of him, he 
draws further back into the copse that is screening him. 
He will not anticipate the afternoon. He means to come 
in the afternoon with as innocent a mien as if it were 
not he who had given her the Strauss. So he goes; and 
as he strides homeward to his peasant’s cot he dilates, 
in thought, on Grete’s perplexity, and on the slap that 
she will give him when he finally owns up to being the 
bringer of the tree. The slap tingles already on his cheek 
like the heartiest kiss. Hans smiles incessantly, and so 
impartially upon everything and everybody that his old 
sweetheart, the stable maid, mistakes his preoccupation 
later for courtship of herself, and milks outside of her 
milkpail in the pleasantest flurry of feeling. 

The peasant’s wife, whose task it is to measure the 
morning quantity of milk, finds it naturally several 
pints short, and, quite as naturally, in her, she sees 
witchcraft behind it. . 

Let no one tell her Whitsuntide is not the witches’ 
day! Some old broom has been left unburnt in the last 
Johannesfeuer,* anda witch has taken the opportunity 
to ride on it during the night to her stables. Or, there 
is a wizard in the place who has let sprites through the 
keyhole of the stable door! 

Wizards, as it is believed, can transform themselves 
easily into as many shapes as there were fiery tongues 
that descended upon the first disciples. You can see 
them if you look through a crack made by the warping 
of timber on Whitsunday eve, while a conjuror or Hexen- 
meister imay witness the act of transformation at any 
time, by stamping a three-sided stick with his heel into 
the earth. Thus in Posen a witch changed herself into a 
hare, and our landlord assured us that he knew the con- 
juror who had seen her do it. The mother of one of 
my Silesian servants had sent to an old woman on one 
occasion for advice about her cow; the woman went into 
the stable alone, and never came out; but a rabbit that 
had never been seen before, slipped out in ber stead 
through a hole; and, as for the cow, she was quite dry 
and never gave any milk again. The next day the old 
woman was at home and appeared the same as ever; 
‘but folks got to knowing what sort of creature she 
was and always put a broom on the doorsill when she 
passed by.”+ 

Witches brew bad weather if they fall to quarreling 
among themselves on Whitsuntide evening, and the sky 
sees many anxious, upturned faces on this account, from 
Saturday afternoon onward. 

The open markets are meanwhile full of purchasers. 
If folks go picnicking, housew ives must buy provisions; 





* Nothing can be imagined finer than the sight of these Johannes 
fires,in midsummer, at night along the ridges and all over the steep 
sides of the Giant Mountains. Men and boys kindle them of brushwood 
and cast into the flames all the old (birch) brooms of the neighborhood. ., 

+ This is only one tale of many; indeed,I may say that I never yet 
have found a country servant who does not believe in witchcraft, and 
who will not quote what they believe to be cases of it, if only one takes 
on a mien of believing with them. The suspicion against neighbors, 
especially if they be new settlersin the community, is rife in Lower 
Silesia. A justice in the Leignitz Court told me that cases of calumny 
on this ground came up regularly, in spite of the hard penalty laid by 
law on a person accusing another of witchcraft. The broom on the 
doorsill is tantamount to saying: “ Take it and ride away, only don’t 
come into my house.” 





that’s an old story; and, besides, workingmen do not 
receive their wages until Saturday night. Hence the 
market keeps open longer than ordinary, and the min- 
gled light of twilight and oil-urns shines upon festoons 
of sausages, strung airily from the eaves of the market- 
shanties, and illumines mountains of sweet-crusted bar- 
ley bread, and yellow small hills of Swiss, cream and 
goat-milk cheeses lying beneath the eaves on the broad 
counters. Fat countrywomen sit on stools amidst heaps 
of carrots, green parsley stems in baskets, white turnips, 
strings of onions plaited into pigtails and bags of old 
last year’s potatoes. Consumptive shoemakers cough 
behind their stacks of felt slippers, clogs and leather 
boots. Enterprising Jews thrust out of the shadow of 


‘their canvas stalls first a linen blouse for sale, then 


glasses of plum marmalade, or pitchfork handles, or 
muffs, or salted cucumbers. Herrings are offered: 
“Three for a groschen, marm—three for a groschen! 
Fine herrings; there you are,” and Hans or Michael who 
has paused amidst the crowd and meanwhile nodded 
approaches, receives a package in a piece of newspaper, 
then pays his two cents and lounges further, pipe in 
mouth, his hands and the herrings in his pocket. 
Madame, the rich Birgerfrau, hardly casts a glance at 
the herring, but first bargains, and then pays for the 
costly, corpulent cervelat sausages, that look so glossy 
in their fine, smoked, mahogany-colored skins. Poorer 
citizens must take up with the speckled white and gray 
bolsters of liver sausages. And if a workwoman un- 
hitches the hamper on her back, sets the basket near her 
on the ground and lays down money for meat, you see 
among what class blood sausages find favor. 

To-morrow the liver and blood sausages will be 
wrapped with some bread in paper, and be put into the 
pocket of the Sunday coat of the paterfamilias for the 
family to eat while on the road or in the railroad train. 
The cervelat sausage, on the other hand, will be packed 
with ham, cheese, bread and coffee into an ample lunch 
basket. Nor will the rubicund burgher, who sees the 
operation of packing, be of two minds, as the Englishman 
would, over there being so much of it; but will watch 
the process with complete moral and gustatory approval. 
His good housewife is not only considerate of holiday 
picnic appetites, but also of his person, and will herself 
carry the basket. 

The town streets round about the marketplace re- 
sound with the roll of carriages. The sons of the gentry 
arrive with the evening trains on their furloughs from 
the cadet school and army, and are fetched from the 
station by the family coachmen, There isan uncommon 
deal of life, too, on the highways till long past midnight. 
Old peasants trudge, walking-stick in hand, and young 
ones stumble in tipsy hilariousness from the taverns to 
their feather beds at home. 

On Whitsunday morning the bells ring; the locomo- 
tives at the depot whistle; the boats at the docks blow 
their horns. Hurrying, fidgety black streams of hu- 
manity pour past over the gray, dusty pavements of the 
towns. One stream makes to the boat-docks; then on to 
the ticket pavilion ; and then over the boat-plank. Out 
of breath, gesticulating, swinging umbrellas, arms, hats, 
children, lunch baskets surge together, tardy waves and 
billows of people. The little white craft sinks down till 
its deck is even with the water, A shrill whistle, like a 
cry of warning, escapes from its black tube. There isa 
shout ‘‘ Hold back—off the plank”; a ponderous splash- 
ing of wheels, a churning of the water, and the steamer 
labors away mid-stream in order to give place to a second, 
a third,.a fourth—who ever knew to how many, or 
ever guessed that the number did not include the whole 
fleet of the steamboat company? At the railway station 
train after train fill in like manner; the very cattle 
cars overfiow. Locomotive engines like the steamboat 
pipe, groan forth clouds of smoke and move slow, like 
creatures overburdened and suffering. 

Toward the church, meanwhile, there dribbles but a 
scanty stream. Yet the sacred edifice is not altogether 
empty. The gentry, who celebrate the day in social re- 
union at home, begin it by attending service. Then there 
are the old and decrepit; and domestic servants whose 
holiday does not begin until afternoon. These hear the 
story of the cloven tongues and their descent into the 
spirit of man, and a few, if it be but the number of the 
original disciples, feel their hearts burn with renewed 
and sacred fervor. : 

DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 











THE center of national interest changed from the dome 
to Minneapolis a day or two before the ist of June. 
Monday was Decoration Day, Tuesday was the day fol- 
lowing, and Wednesday was the ist. It behooved him 
who was to do work at Minneapolis to gird himself and 
get there. So there was a special car for Washington 
newspaper men, as well as for Washington legislators, 


‘and each one had his hand baggage labeled as to his des- 


tination according to the stern requirements of the rail- 
way people. Luckily they did not demand a synopsis of 


what the correspondent was going to say, as a necessary. 


adjunct, Ordinary living from day to day is a looking 








forward into uncertainty. No forecast can tell a man 
what may or may not happen to him before night. But 
one realized more keenly than ever the uncertainties of 
the next five days when the train started out bearing its 
load. When it should bring back its passengers we 
should know what they had gone for; we should know 
‘“‘which.” It gavea pleasant little zest to the journey 
and that each was sure that the man he wanted for Pres- 
ident would be nominated made no difference with the 
excitement of feeling. So they, the newspaper people, 
went, and the legislators went, and the halls of Congress 
were comparatively quiet. Meantime, you might go by 
Mr. Blaine’s house, at the corner of Lafayette 
Square, ten times a day, and not discover any- 
thing unusual. The trees shaded it, with the 
rich green of their spring foliage against its red 
bricks, and you would not dream if you did not 
know that inside, the clever brain of the Secretary of 
State was lodged and might even then be going over the 


situation, taking in every possibility and again settling 


to a maintenance by the position he has held—namely, 
that his letter of February declining the nomination was 
sufficient to let him preserve his position of Secretary of 
State, in case he was not nominated at Minneapolis, but 
if he were, he could still gracefully accept, because it 
had been forced upon him in his popularity with a grate- 
fulpeople. It has been a wise balancing, and Mr. Blaine 
has not hesitated one moment. d 

The White House, further along on Lafayette Square, 
is also reticent. The illness of Mrs. Harrison, tho 
severe, is passing; the President went to Rochester; peo- 
ple were allowed to see the East room as they had been; 
the children senta note to the President asking that 
they might still have a day in the grounds of the Execu- 
tive Mansion, to make up for their loss of the usual favor 
of the Monday after Easter, and received a favorable 
reply. And yet the family at the White House were in- 
terested in the transfer of the political center to the city 
of Minneapolis. You are received atthe door by the 
usher as politely as if you were known to be a friend of 
the present Administration, even before you have made 
your earnest inquiry after the health of Mrs. Harrison. © 

Mrs. Miller, the wife of the Attorney-General, said to 
a friend not long ago: ‘‘Our house in Indianapolis is al- 
most opposite that of Mr. Harrison. We were old 
friends always; the President and Mr. Miller were law 
partners, you know. Well, the day came of the conven- 
tion at Chicago—was it not four years ago? There was 
never a stiller street or house than that street and the 
house of the Harrisons all that day up to three o’clock, I 
think it was, in the afternoon. I looked out occasionally; 
the sight of a grocer’s cart going by would have been a 
relief. Not a curtain stirred at the Harrisons’; I am not 
sure that their front door was opened that morning. I 
ached with that reticent stillness. Then, about four 
o’clock, a procession came marching up the street with 
flags and music, and stopped in front of their house. 
Then we knew—oh! all knew—and the whole town 
flashed up into life, and went pouring over there. The 
pickets of their fence began to disappear an hour after- 
ward. The first one was pulled off by an enthusiastic 
Republican, and in two days there was not one left. 
You know Mrs. Harrison looked at her carpets in dismay, 
and said: ‘It was either the White House or the poor- 
house.’ It was literally true. People did things that 
would have been amusing if they had not been vexa- 
tions.” 

Mrs. Miller is a tall, slender woman with pleasant 
manners and a bright face, whose husband was the law 
partner of President Harrison and ap old friend long 
before the days when the President was even a Sena- 
tor. As Attorney-General he is a Cabinet officer, and to 
him go all the difficult questions with a legal side to 
them, that may arise to perplex and harass our Chief 
Executive.. He has to help weigh both sides of a legal 
difficulty and then give his vpinion. He is in a certain 
way judge, and the President is jury, in that the latter 
goes off to his library after receiving the views of his 
Attorney-General and writes the verdict in the decision 
he makes upon meditation of the facts. He has the 
library room at the White House instead of the ordinary 
sort of apartment. assigned for the seclusion of a jury, 
and he is allowed to come out to his meals; but his de- 
cisions are often thought over twelve times before he 
comes out with them, and they are sometimes upon life 
and death and not political in their bearings. 

They are telling a pleasant little story about Mr. 
Hooker, of Mississippi, a member of the House, a man 
of ability, and a type of the old school of politician and 
gentleman, in his stately, polite manners and his conven- 
tional way of wishing todo a thing, crossed by his execu- 
tive capacity for seeing that the conventional is not 
always the available method. He was of the party that 
accompanied the President to Rochester; at one of the 
stopping places on the road the President made one of 
his short admirable speeches, and the crowd wanted 
something more. They liked the looks of Mr. Hooker; 
he was handsome, one-armed; if he were a Northern 
soldier he would be popular, if an ex-Confederate he 
would be interesting. Mr. Hooker stepped forward and 
began, ‘‘ Gentlemen, it”—and then the train, inexorable, 
true to its time-table, moved on. Mr. Hooker turned 
round with a laugh, ‘‘I have moved an audience before, 
but I never moved a train,” said he. 
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Decoration Day is interesting in Washington because 
of the nearness of the great burial place, Arlington. On 
the brow of the hill, across the Potomac, the mansion 
looks over to Washington, and on the same slope are the 
resting places of Admiral Porter and of General Sheridan. 
In another direction are the small white stones where lie 
the army of the dead, whose bayonets sustained Sheri- 
dan and Sherman, and made the victorious end of the 
War a possibility. Thousands of little flags floated over 
these graves, and the large tomb to the four thousand of 
unknown dead was draped with great flags. 

From its memories of Robert E. Lee, who forgot his 
loyalty to his flag, to the Government that had given 
him military knowledge at West Point, and who thought 
Virginia greater than the United States, Arlington is the 
most interesting of all the cemeteries on Decoration 
Day. There is an amphitheater for the speaking on that 
day, and it is always crowded. This year Gen. D. D. 
Hastings gave a fine oration, saying at the last: ‘‘ They 
whom the South sent to do battle were worthy foemen. 
Wrong, eternally wrong arid without justification, but 
brave, earnest and indomitable.” 

At the cemetery of the Soldiers’ Home is the mauso- 
leum to General Logan; and the ceremonies there were 
also interesting, with a poem by Mr. Luther Noyes, of 
Wisconsin, and addresses by Captain McKees, of Illinois, 
and General Veazey. Mrs. Logan was there, white- 
haired, sweet-faced, erect, and as handsome as ever; and 
dewy-eyed with the memories of the day. 

Among the tombs that were decorated was that of 
John Howard Payne, the author of ‘‘Home Sweet 
Home,” not that he was a soldier but from a feeling that 
many a soldier must have hummed his song on lonely 
outposts and over camp-fires that were not homelike. 
There were many songs written in the late war, but 
that of Payne's was older and sweeter than any other. 

The statues in the squares about the city were draped 
with red, white and blue bunting and flowers. Those 
of General McPherson and of Admiral Farragut, were 
very pretty. The General is on horseback and the horse 
gained a look of treading daintily and carefully among 
flowers with his neck arched, that he somehow has not 
on the other days of the year. To make it sailor-like 
the decorations of Admiral Farragut’s statue were small 
navy signal flags strung upon ropes rigged at the four 
corners of the pedestal. With the beautiful weather, the 
processions to the different cemeteries, the flowers, the 
bands of music and the memories called up by great 
days and great heroes, it was a mingled holiday and 
mourning time, different from any national holiday we 
have. 

Congress had its holiday with the rest, and went to 
work again the day following with numerous reductions 
in its ranks from the attendance at Minneapolis. Eight 
Senators went first, Mr. Quay, of course, being among 
those that were early on the ground. Mr. Cullom, Mr. 
Hiscock, Mr. McMillan, Mr. Teller, Mr. Higgins, Mr. 
Dubois and others followed hard after. From the House 
went Mr, Reed, Mr. Burrows, Mr. Cogswell and many 
others. The fight at Minneapolis would be a hard one, it 
was well known. A President, if he have strength and 
purpose in his nature—and we do not want one who has 
not—is bound to make enemies. He cannot please every- 
body; those who are displeased will combine: against 
him, and make as strong a fight as they can. If others 
combine with them for one reason or another, that gives 
them more force; but if the opposition combination is 
strong enough to fight long and faithfully, then, after 
they have measured their strength in two or three bal- 
lots, they draw off, meditate for awhile, and then both 
parties unite on somebody else. That is the peculiar 
feature of American politics, and has given rise to the 
expression—the “‘ dark horse.” The real work at Chicago 
is done at the headquarters of the different delegations; 
and it is done by buttonholing men and making them 
either pledge themselves certainly to a particular candi- 
date, or else by letting them be known as desirous of not 
pledging but willing to follow the strongest lead. Nobody 
in Minneapolis sleeps during the days of the Convention; 
that is, nobody of the sex that votes. In the days there 

is meeting and shouting at the great hall, and in the 
evening there is the buzz and noise of men rushing from 
one delegation or another to warn, to comfort, to exhort. 

Those that were left in Washington under the dome, 
went about their work in a prefunctory sort of way. 
They were all thinking of Minneapolis. They went 

through the appearance in the House of talking over the’ 
Post Office Appropriation bill; but their hearts were not 
in it. Mr. Sherman made a speech on the Free Coinage 
bill that Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, had again dragged in, 
and it was as solid, as Mr, Sherman always is, his last 
words calling it a ‘‘ frightful demon, to be resisted and 
opposed.” No vote was taken on the bill. Both sides 
voted to wait until after the two conventions had met. 
That in itself is a pleasing comment, showing how both 
sides are afraid to commit themselves even on so great 
& question, without hearing first from the country. 

The new Senator from Virginia, Mr. Eppa Hunton, 
who succeeds Mr. Barbour, by appointment of the State 
Governor, was sworn in and took his place, and imme- 
diately caused it to be understood that he should side 
with those in favor of free coinage. 

We hear nothing from China as yet in regard to our 
last Exclusion act, The minister who is now here says 


, The “‘clous,” to use the slang of the studio, the great 





that his Government will do nothing without thought 
and care, He is to be removed soon, and possibly China 
may decide not to.send another ore, as we have been so 
uncivil or unparliamentary in our conduct of late. The 
newest Chinese who was born here continues to be inter- 
esting. Itis a girl, and has now begun to walk. They 
say that she is now allowed to toddle about on her own 
feet, and will be permitted to do so until she is three 
years old. Then she will be seized, and her feet bound 
up to make them the small deformities which are the 
pride of the Chinese women of high class. Womenseem 
to be determined to improve on Nature somewhere. 
With us it is our waists that are bound in and restrained; 
with the Chinese it is the feet. Other races change the 
shape of the heads of both sexes—anything but to be as 
Nature made us! 








Sine Arts. 
THE PARIS EXHIBITIONS. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 





SoME one has said, rather cruelly perhaps, that the 
exhibition at the Salon of the Champs Elysées this year is 
the triumph of the mediocre. There is a certain amount 
of truth in the remark; but it is, nevertheless, indisputa- 
ble that if there are fewer masterpieces than usual, there 
are also fewer daubs; the conclusion to be drawn, therefore, 
is that there is great progress in the average work. Nearly 
all the pictures, and certajnly all the sculpture, bear wit- 
ness to the fact that the modern artist, if lacking in 
genius is not lacking in technical training. He knows 
how to paint, how to draw and how to model. 


successes, are few, and it would be difficult to say which 
among them is the best. There is a splendid portrait of 
Ernest Renan, by Bonnat. The old savant is represented 
three-quarter length, seated; he is leaning forward 
slightly, his hands on his knees. Renan’s face is just one 
of those rugged faces with strongly marked features; his 
head is one of those massive characteristic heads, to which 
Bonnat can do full justice. He is essentially a painter of 
men. His brush cannot adapt itself to the soft prettiness 
of women. In this instance he has caught admirably the 
fine, sarcastic smile which hovers perpetually round the 
mouth of the great professor of agnosticism. But it is, 
above all, the hands which are so fine; those wonderful 
hands seem to tell you the man’s whole history; large, yet 
well shaped; strong, yet sensitive; every knot and vein 
stands out on them; and then the nails! not lovely in 
themselves, far too long, and somewhat bird-like in their 
curves, but never, I think, has the like substance been so 
admirably rendered. Bonnat’s second portrait, that of 
Madame Lionel Normant, is comparatively uninteresting. 

We shall not know for some weeks which picture will 
receive the prix du Salon, and it is always difficult to 
foretell so uncertain an event; but public opinion will 
probably accord the palm to Edouard Detaille for his 
large picture, ‘‘ The Garrison leaving Huningue,” and for 
once, perhaps, public opinion will be right; it is a mag- 
nificent thing, and perhaps the best which this artist has 
produced. The subject is well chosen. It is one of the 
most touching and pathetic episodes of the Napoleonic 
wars. The French general, Barbanégre, with a hundred 
and thirty-five men only, defended the little town of 
Huningue against twenty-five thousand Austrians under 
the Archduke John. It was in the year 1815, a few days 
after Waterloo, After holding the town for eleven days 
Barbanégre was obliged to capitiilate; but his adversary 
generously accorded him the honors of war. The painter 
has shown the general leaving the besieged town at the 
head of the few men remaining to him; they are filing slow- 
ly out between a double row of Austrian grenadiers. There 
is always, to me, something a little cold in Detaille’s work; 
he does not arouse one’s enthusiasm as did his great rival, 
De Neuville; however heroic his subject it leavesone calm, 
with all one’s critical faculties alive. In the present in- 
stance it is impossible not to admire the historical accu- 
racy of the costumes; each soldier is dressed just as he 
ought to he, not even the traditional button of the tradi- 
tional gaiter is wanting, the brick and stone of the walls 
are most conclusively brick and stone, the holes made in 
them by bombshells are just what such holes should be, 
and yet scmething is wanting—that divine something 
which stirs our pulses and makes us forget that we are 
looking on a piece of painted canvas. 

What is known as “‘ the sensational picture” is conspicu- 
ous by its absence this year. Almost the only example is 
Pierre Fritel’s ‘‘ Conquerors,’ an enormous work, almost 
as large, if not quite, as Rochegrosse’s great “‘ Babylon” of 
last year. Curiously enough, it is hung in the same place. 
The great conquerors of the world are shown following 
each other in long procession—Alexander, Cesar, Nero, 
Napoleon (the latter in the well-known gray coat and tra- 
ditional attitude, bent head and folded arms). They pace 
along through a ghastly avenue of dead and dying; the 
pale corpses in their serried rows lie white and still, their 
agonized, reproachful faces turned to the sky. It is a 
strong protest against the barbarisms of war; and tho per- 
haps unnecessarily grisly in some details cannot be accused 
of exaggeration. The coloring is fine, and savors strongly 
of the school of Ingres. 

For fine color and imposing composition nothing could 
surpass Tattergrain’s ‘Entry of Louis XI into Paris.” 
The king, whose face, despite its youth, is snaky and 
sinister, eminently suggestive of future possibilities, is 
seated on a magnificently caparisoned warhorse; three 
young maidens, scantily dressed, or rather undressed, to 
represent water nymphs, are disporting themselves in the 
basin of a fountain. . 


' 1847, and who may be considered a very patriarch of art, 
shows no sign of age or falling off in his ‘‘ Conspirators.”’ 
- Three men, dressed in the costume of the Directory, are 
‘gathered together in the corner of an auberge; a solitary 
‘candle lights their debates, and casts a red reflection on 
‘their anxious faces. They are interesting conspirators, 


and one would like to know what they are plotting about. 
Jules Breton, another veteran, sends “ June,” a picture 
which is just all that one expects a Jules Breton to be— 
glowing with color, deep, harmonious and charming. ‘‘A 
Wasp’s Nest,” by Bouguereau, will be a joy and a pleasure 
to the many who like Bouguereau. I don’t; but it is im- 
possible to deny that he is past master in delicacy of tone 
and smoothness of touch. A young woman—from her ab 
sence of costume we can only suppose that she too is a 
nymph—stands in an ideal landscape, while a quantity of 
little winged Cupids (presumably the wasps) fly around 
her, aiming their darts at her pink body. She seems rather 
to enjoy it than otherwise, and to smile complacently over 
her wounds. ft 

Clairin has departed from his usual style, and gone to 
Venice in search of fresh fields and pastures new. He 
shows us the French army bivouacing by the arcades of 
the ducal palace. The contrast between the rough sol- 
diers, worn and torn with hard fighting and hard march- 
ing, haggard, scarred and dirty, and the smart, foppish 
Venetian gentlemen, is very great. The latter are grouped 
together a little apart from the soldiery, and, dressed as 
they are with all the gorgeous magnificence of the eigh- 
teenth century, form a brilliant mass of color. 

Henri Martin has comé forward for some two or three 
years now as the leader of the Impressionists and the Sym- 
bolists, two schools so closely allied that one apostle can 
sometimes serve for both. Monsieur Martin possesses 
great talent, and his work abounds in noble qualities. It 
is flooded with light and air; but the impression is vague, 
and the symbol must be long sought for. It is a long time 
before one understands that those pretty girls who are 
laughing, dancing round and evidently teasing terribly 
that unfortunate man, are meant to represent “ Vice,” or 
that the young woman in bridal array stands for ‘“‘Virtue.”’ 
A very imposing and yet simple and touching picture is 
Georges Round’s ‘“‘ Marceau.’”’ The body of the dead gen- 
eral is being carried back to his grief-stricken officers. 

A great feature in this year’s exhibition is the number of 
mural decorations and ceilings, intended for various mu- 
seums and municipal buildings throughout France. One 
cannot but feel that it would have been better, perhans, to 
have collected all works of this kind together into one 
room, especially as & great many of them are for the Hotel 
de Ville, of Paris; we could then have better followed the 
sequence of ideas inspiring such different artists as Aimé 
Morot, Flameng, Ehrmann, Blanchon, Tony-Robert 
Fleury and Benjamin Constant. It is impossible, for in- 
stance, todo full justice to the last-named artist’s grand 
ceiling, surrounded as it is by pictures of all shapes, sizes 
and tone. The title of this ceiling is “ Paris inviting the 
World to her Fétes.” The artist has abandoned the clas- 
sical traditions of decorative art, and has treated his sub- 
ject from a modern point of view. In a blue, very blue sky, 
a Parisienne in full ball costume stands, or perhaps floats 
would be more correct, and receives her visitors, before 
whom come the arts and sciences. It is impossible, as I 
said before, to form a proper idea, still more so to convey 
it in writing, of a ceiling while the canvas hangs flat 
against a wall; the values, the perspective, everything, is 
confounded and obscure; but I venture to predict that once 
in its proper place, Monsieur Constant’s work, in spite of 
its audacious modernism, will be an immense success. 

Iimagine that Aimé Morot’s ‘‘ Progress of the Dance”’ 
is destined for the Municipal ballroom. It is very charm- 
ing as far as it goes; but the question is, Doesit go far 
enough? It is all very well to show us the present day 
waltz, the stately minuet, the graceful gavotte; but why 
don’t we get a glimpse of the dances of the Middle Ages; 
and before the Middle Ages? And surely the Gauls had 
some salutary functions? And the Druids? 

Blanchon comes last of the band of artists exposing the 
decorations intended for the Hétel de Ville. On along 
strip of canvas he has grouped all the details of a builder’s 
yard; there is the~stone cut in blocks, there are the work- 
men and their tools, not one of the details is missing. In 
the background one sees a man, presumably an architect, 
in a frock coat and ‘‘ pot’’ hat, bending over a balustrade— 
is this, after all, decorative art? Is realism to invade our 
ceilings and frescoes, are our public buildings to be adorned 
with people clothed in cloth trousers and tailor-made 
dresses? Like Miss Dartle, “I only ask for information.” 

Of the nude there are but few examples; for this, per- 
haps, we should be thankful, because if the nude in art is, 
after all, the highest expression. of the beautiful how few 
there are who are worthy to attempt it. George Hare, a 
name hitherto unknown to me, and who is, according to the 
catalog, an Irishman, sends one of the most beautiful nude 
subjects; it is called ‘‘ A Gilded Cage,” and is, as may be 
imagined from the title, mythological. A young girl, whose 
wrists are fettered, looks with sad, dreamy eyes at a cloud 
of butterflies fluttering and dancing inthe sunlight; sim- 
ple enough, but delicious in its simplicity, the figure is the 
very impersonification of modesty; the flesh tints delicate 
and subtle, it is a great pity that so beautiful a work should 
have been so badly hung, instead of being up in the second 
row, it should surely have been placed on the ‘“ cimaist,”’ 
We can only hope that, when in a month’s time the rewards 
are given and the positions of the pictures redistributed, 
that Mr. Hare will be given a place in accordance with his 
merits. 

The Americans are very strong this year; not a single 
French paper but speaks in the highest terms of their 
work, and what is particularly gratifying is, that it is not 
only the masters who excite admiration, the studies of the 
youngest students show power, comprehension and earnest- 
ness of purpose. For my next letter I shall deal with them 
at length. 





The veteran Géréme, who has exhibited at the Salon since 
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OT 
SANITATION AND CHARITY. — 
HOSPITALS AND EYE AND EAR INFIRMARIES. 


ANY one who traces the early history of sanitation will 
not fail to see that it had its start in the interest which 
those more favored felt in the less favored classes of society. 
The need of improvement of the condition of the poor in 
their homes and their care in times of sickness naturally 
led to a recognition of the fact that disease is often cepend- 
ent upon a locality and its surroundings. 

Hygiene has owed much of its progress and acceptance’ 
to the fact that it commanded the attention of noble and 
hearty students of social conditions, and that these early 
helped to bring to bear upon it the sympathy and the aid 
of medical men of broad minds and large experience. 
Howard was a sanitarian before he was a philanthropist, 
Smith wrote his ‘‘ Philosophy of Health” from the stand- 
point of a Christian physician, and ever since men of large 
brains and large hearts have united these double powers 
for the welfare of mankind. Altruism is a somewhat new 
word but does not express a new idea, unless, perhaps, it 
indicates that just as selfness or selfishness combines for 
personal ends, so the altruists may combine for beneficent 
ends. One of the delegates from America, who attended 
the Congress of Hygiene in London last year, concludes a 
full notice and review of it by saying that the most promi- 
nent idea was “‘ The awaking that is taking place as to the 
obligation of one class toward another class.” 

Long ago, indeed, we had one manifestation of this in 
the founding of hospitals for the relief of the sick poor. 
Such an institution as Guy’s Hospital long ago testified 
how wealth and charity may combine for the relief of dis- 
ease and produce an institution which sends a stream of 
blessing flowing through the centuries. In later years 
hospitals have multiplied in our land. While we have not 
yet reached multiplied provisions of London and of some 
provincial cities, yet we can point with pride to such 
foundations as the New York Hospital, Bellevue, Roose- 
velt, St. Luke’s, the University Hospital of Philadelphia, 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital of Baltimore, the Charity 
Hospital ef New Orleans, and hundreds of others scattered 
over the land. 

While they have aided medical learning, they have been 
largely indebted to the gratuitous services of skilled physi- 
cians who have often been their almoners as well as their 
servants. It wasa noble act when the Vanderbilt family, 
of New York, recognized this in its munificent gift to 
medical education and the endowment of a maternity hos- 
pital so as to make of the vicinity of Roosevelt Hospital 
a grand center of medical learning and medical charity. 

Altho the loss of sight or of hearing, so touchingly 
appeal to our sympathies, it seems strange that the larger 
cities of the United States were so slowin making pro- 
vision for the prevention of these losses so afflictive to the 
individual, but so much involving losses to the State and 
to society. 

The New York Eye and Ear Infirmary was established in 
1820 by Dr. Edward Delafield and Dr. J. Kearney Rogers, 
but had a most moderate beginning and success. We well 
recall the Infirmary as it was in 1850 in its modest quarters 
only sustained by the indefatigable energy of Dr.’ Wilkes 
and Dr. Dubois. Comparativély few students attended its 
clinic. Deep upon our memory is the impress of the 
punctual, faithful and loving care with which these physi- 
cians fostered its interests and especially of Dr. Dubois, 
who chiefly attended to its surgery and who so long lived 
to guard its interest and aid its work. 

Weare glad of the news which just reaches us that his 
family have recently added to his own munificent gifts and 
are ready to add a new pavilion for the comfort and relief 
of those threatened with blindness or mutism. We quote 
as follows from a recent letter of a distinguished New 
York physician, himself an authority in eye diseases. 

“ None who knew the late Dr. Abram Dubois need be told that 
next to his family he loved most among earthly things the New 
York Eye and Ear Infirmary. He could look back upon a half- 
century connection with it. For more than forty years he served 
it as an operating surgeon; thereafter as consulting surgeon and 
trustee; and he was in his last years the only survivor of all those 
connected with it when the foundations for the old building on 
the present site were laid. What wonder that he loved an insti- 
tution with which so much of his life was interwoven, and that 
he labored in and out of season for its advancement? When it 
was decided a few years ago to replace the old building with 
something more adequate to the needs of the work (the staff of 
surgeons having increased in the meantime from eight to forty- 
eight, and the attendance of patients at least tenfold, and better 
adapted to modern methods of treatment, he made the fur- 
therance of this enterprise the one object of his declining 
years. The plans contemplate a structure divided into four pa- 
vilions. Dr. Dubois lived long enough to see the earthly pavilion 
completed and occupied, and the money for this work was in no 
small part of his own contributing and that of his personal 
friends. With the easterly wing the work stopped for lack of 
available funds, and when the good doctor died, the trustees felt 
that the prospect of going on with it had been virtually re- 
moved from the near future. They did not realize that Dr. 
Dubois was of that rare number who are even greater in the spirit 
than in the flesh, and move to mightier results. 

“ At the last meeting of the trustees a proposition was received 
from the family of Dr. Dubois, offering to erect the second pavil- 
ion as a memorial, the estimated cost being $80,000. This proposal, 
so appropriate in all its relations, was, of course, gladly accepted. 
But now a new difficulty confronts the trustees. The erection 
of the Memorial Pavilion necessitates the removal of all of the 
old building, and. this in turn obliges them to undertake the 
building of a third pavilion; for this, unfortunately, no funds are 
available, the estimated cost being $70,000.” 

We gladly give prominence to this need of still more 
funds, and hope either that some other liberal-minded citi- 
zen of New York will find in his heart. to provide this third 
pavilion or that a subscription will be started which will 
thus make this munificent foundation complete. In no 
department of si has there been more advance. The 


prevention of loss of sight and hearing and of other somnae, 
especially to the eye, is possible to a degree which t 
needs the multiplication of such infirmaries. 
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Science. 


In a recent work on the eyes of crustacea and insects 
Exner states that the numerous simple eyes which make 
up the compound eye have each a cornea, but it is more or 
less flat, and the crystalline part of the eye has not the 
shape of a lens, but of a “lens cylinder,” thatis, of a cylin- 
der which is composed of sheets of transparent tissue, the 
refracting powers of which decrease toward the periphery 
of the cylinder. If an eye of this kind is removed and freed 
of the pigment which surrounds it, objects may be looked 
at through it from behind; but its field of vision is very 
small, and the direct images received from each separate 
eye are either produced close to one another on the retina 
(or rather the retinule of all the eyes) or superposed. In 
this last case no less than thirty separate images may be. 
superposed, which is supposed to be of great use to night- 
flying insects. Exner claims that many other advantages 
result from the compound nature of an insect’s eye. Thus 
the mobile pigment which corresponds to our iris can take 
different positions, either between the separate eyes or be- 
hind the lens-cylinders, in which case it acts as so many 
screens to intercept the over-abundance of light. Exner 
finds that with its compound eyes the common glow-worm 
(Lampyris) is capable of distinguist ing large sign-board 
letters at a distance of ten or more feet, as well as ex- 
tremely fine lines engraved one hundredth of an inch apart, 
if they are at a distance of less than half an inch from the 
eye. Exner substantiates the truth of the results of Pla- 
teau’s experiments, and claims that while the compound 
eyeis inferior to the vertebrate eye for making out the 
forms of objects, it is superior to the latter in distinguish- 
ing the smallest movements of objects in the total field of 
vision. 


....Attached to the United States Scientific Expedition 
to West Africa, 1890, under the direction of Professor Todd, 
of Amherst College, was an observer whose duty was the 
determination of the magnetic elements and the force of 
gravity at as many stations as possible. The report ef this 
important work has just been published, and forms a great 
contribution to terrestrial physics. Altogether fourteen 
stations were occupied—Fayal, Cape Verdes, Sierra Leone, 
Gold Coast, Angola, West Africa (two stations), Cape 
Town, Saint Helena(two stations), Ascension Island (two 
stations), Barbadoes and Bermuda; also Washington, before 
the departure and after the return of the expedition, in 
order to verify the results of the gravity work. This latter 
isof special value in connection with similar work done by 
English and French scientists in the past, for finding the 
actual deviations of the figure of the earth in these parts 
from the true spheroidal form. Mr. Preston is now 
engaged in cognate investigations for the Coast Survey in 
the Hawaiian Islands. The magnetic results of the African 
Expedition are especially useful in helping to correct the 
navigation charts issued by the Hydrographic Office of the 
Navy Department, and in affording data to supplement 
those already in the hands of physicists who are discussing 
the action of the sun upon the magnetic condition of the 
earth. 


.... How everything in Nature is so closely linked together 
that no clear boundary line can be drawn except by the 
absolute destruction of portions of the chain which then 
become “ missing links” is well shown in a scientific paper 
on the well-known order of umbelliferous plants. One of 
the most positive of the distinctions characterizing this 
order is the presence of two carpels, which contain each a 
single seed. Our author shows that in a prominent genus 
of this family, Eryngium, three carpels are not un- 
commcon. 








School and College. \ 


? 


EAacH year marks some step forward in the work of the. 


school, at Tuskegee, Ala. For many years Mr. B. J) Wash- 
ington has labored to secure means by which something 
could be done fur the colored people, in the way of giving 
them a more intelligent understanding of the English 
Bible. To-day the cornerstone of a building was laid which 
is to be devoted wholly to that purpose. It will be called 
Phelps Hall and constitutes a memorial of a daughter of 
Anson Greene Phelps, founder of the firm of Phelps, Dodge 
&Co. It will cost about $10,000 and will. be built and fur- 
nished wholly by the students even to the making of the 
mattresses and bedding. It is a free gift to the school. 
The whole country has once more had its annual day of 
schooling. The plantations sent up seven or eight thou- 
sand of their men and women,and they have all looked upon 
Fred Douglass, heard his voice, received his kindly benedic- 
tion and have gone home to their work, thanking Professor 
Washington, more than ever, for this new service he has 
rendered them. There have been 768 pupils this year with 
31 instructors. Fifteen have graduated. The students 
have paid $10,000 in cash toward their expenses and in 
labor; at an average of six cents per hour, they have paid 
$22,400. Contributions in cash have amounted to $57,000. 
The standard of scholarship has been raised, and greater 
efficiency is manifest in the industries. Major Harris, 
State Superintendent of Education. was so pleased with 
the work of the girls that he ordered a half-dozen fine 
shirts to be made by them, and Mr. Douglass complimented 
the harness shop by ordering a set of harness from it. 
Several new departments were added during the year, 
prominent among them, nurse training under the care of 
the resident physician, Dr. Dillon, a daughter of Bishop 
Tanner, and surveying and civil engineering, a surveyor’s 
outfit havirg been purchased fur that purpose. More room 
is greatly needed, as students are crowded from four to 
seven in a room. 


.... The College for Women connected with the Western 
Reserve University, introduces itself to us with a special 
catalog. It is one of the eight departments of the Univer- 
sity, among which are Adelbert College for men and the 
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College for Women. The latter, therefore, is not exactly 
co-educational, nor is it after the annex system, nor is it so 
absolutely separate as are Amherst and Smith. The two col- 
leges at Cleveland are practically under one board of trus- 
tees, and the same treasurer and president serves for each. 
But each college has its own distinct faculty, altho the 
members of the two faculties interchange work, as, for 
instance, the two Professors of History, E.G. Bourne and 
H. E. Bourne, work in both institutions, as do also the 
two Professors of Greek, Professor Perrin and Professor 
Fuller. The university library will also serve as the 
library of the College for Women, altho it bas a working 
library of itsown. This method of co-education, therefore, 
may serve to be co-ordinate education, and is something of 
anew departure. The course of study is athorough one 
with abundance of electives, and with the necessary labora- 
tory, observatory and gymnasium. There are two build- 
ings connected with the Women’s College, Clark Hall and 
Guilford Cottage, the former for recitation rooms and 
offices, and the latter for dormitories. Western Reserve 
University has property to the value of $1,500,000 and re- 
ceived $250,000 within a little more than a year. 


....Several new instructors have been chosen for Yale 
University. W. L. Phelps, of Harvard, is to be instructor 
in English literature; Jules Luquien, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is to succeed Professor Knapp as 
Professor of Modern Languages; Prof. H. L. Williams, of 
Cornell, succeeds Prof. J. D. Dana; Mr. C. L. Bronson be- 
comes tutor of Greek and Latin; he is now in Athens. Mr. 
E. C. Beecher, of the Sheffield Scientific School, is to be 
Assistant Professor of Paleontology; Prof. F. K. Saunders, 
of the same school, becomes Assistant Professor of Biblical 
Literature. 


....The commencement of the University of North Caro- 
lina, at Chapel Hill station, was held June ist. There was 
an attendance of three thousand people. A number of 
important improvements have been ordered by the trus- 
tees for next year. A bequest from Mrs. Mary Ann Smith 
of $40,000 will supply the means of enlarging the facilities 
for instruction in chemistry. Professor Winston is to 
make a special study, during the coming year, of the Negro 
problem. 


....The will of John S. Fogg, late of Weymouth, Mass. 
the banker and shoe manufacturer, who leaves an estate 
valued at $500,000, contains a bequest to the Colorado col- 
lege, Colorado Springs, of $25,000, provided his son, John 
A. Fogg, and grandson, John S. Fogg, die without issue, 








Personals. 


Dr. JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, President of Cornell 
University, is a native of Freetown, Prince Edwards Island, 
where he was born May 22d, 1854. He is descended from an 
old Dutch family, which came to New Amsterdam about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and his grandfather 
was born in New Rochelle in 1782, but was carried by his 
father, who was a Tory, to the British Provinces when two 
years of age. When eighteen years old he became a clerk 
in a general store, but two years later entered the grammar 
school, and in a single year won the prize of the six 
scholarships at Prince of Wales College. He afterward 
studied at Acadia College, N. S., and in 1875 won the Cana- 
dian Gilchrist scholarship in connection with the Univer- 
sity of London, where he ~graduated two years afterward. 
He studied also in Paris, Edinburgh, Heidelberg, Berlin 
and Giéttingen, as well as Italy. He has been connected 
with Cornell University since 1886, first as head of the phil- 
osophical department, and since 1891 as dean of the Sage 
School of Philosophy. 





....General Longstreet is now seventy-two years of age. 
His hair and whiskers are white as snow, his face ruddy 
and his figure tall and erect. He is deaf as the result of a 
bullet wound, and one of his arms is disabled. But he 
enjoys thoroughly the beautiful location of his home ona 
hill facing the Blue Ridge Mountains in central Georgia. 


.... Maurice Barrés, the coming philosophical novelist, 
whose books have already gained for him the title of 
‘Mademoiselle Renan,” is a native of Lorraine, tho now a 
confirmed Parisian. Despite this he is strongly attached 
to English literature and life. The most popular of the 
novels of Barrés is called ‘Le Jardin de Bérénice.” 


....John E. Roll, the only survivor of the men who 
helped Abraham Lincoln build the famous flat boat which 
he piloted down the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers, is still 
living, aresident of Springfield, Ill. He was at one time 
very wealthy, and possesses several relics of Mr. Lincoln 
besides a great fund of stories about him. 


.... William H. Vanderbilt, the eldest son of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, who died the 23d of May, had just completed 
his twenty-first year. He was the favorite grandson of the 
first William H. Vanderbilt, and received from him a 
legacy of $1,000,000. He was very popular in Yale college, 
where he had just completed his junior year. 


...-Queen Victoria celebrated her seventy-fourth birth- 
day May 2th, and on the 20th of this month she will have 
reigned fifty-five years. Tho not robust she is in excellent 
health, and gives every promise of completing the century 
as Empress and Queen. 


...-Secretary Rusk is credited with having been able to 
reduce the amount of deaths among cattle at sea, result- 
ing from cruel treatment, from 16 per cent. to 1 per cent. 
on the $25,000,000 worth exported annually. 


....Bouguereau’s first picture ever sent to the Paris 
Salon is still in the artist’s studio, as he cannot be induced 
to sell it. The subject is the murder of Abel. 


....-Robert Lowry, the hymn-writer, is to marry Miss 





Mary Runyon, daughter of Judge Runyon, of Plainfield, 
N. J. 
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Biblical Research. 


BUDDE ON THE PSALMS. 


CHEYNE’S Bampton Lectures on the Origin and Reli- 
gious Contents of the Psalter has,in an unprecedented 
manner, brought into prominence the literary problems 
of these sacred lyrics. In Harnack and Schiirer’s Theo- 
logische Literaturzeitung (No. 10, a.c.) Professor Budde, 
of Strassburg, himself an adherent of the advanced critical 
school, reviews in detail the position of Cheyne. While 
lauding the unique and scholarly character of the lectures, 
he presents some considerations in criticism of the leading 
views presented that deserve all the more attention be- 
cause German scholars had not yet ex professo handled 
the Psalm problem from the standpoint of the newer 
school, and Cheyne is, in this regard, a pathfinder and 
pioneer. 

Budde start out by claiming that the tradition as to the 





‘authorship of the Psalms should have received more at- 


tention than it does. The conclusions of the different 
books in the Psalter—the parallel texts, the Elohim re- 
daction in the middle books, the special collections as 
marked by superscriptions—all these furnish a most val- 
uable basis for the history of the Book of the Psalms, 
and their proper consideration will not interfere with 
further investigations even after the manner of Cheyne. 
The claim Cheyne makes that the Maccabean High Priest 
Simon is responsible for the editorship of the fourth and 
fifth books of the Psalter is open to serious objection. We 
have no knowledge at all that Simon was a man suited to 
be a reformer of temple music, nor that the age demanded 
such areform. The silence of the first book of the Mac- 
cabees on the subject speaks against this supposition. We 
have not the slightest information as to the character of 
the temple music of that period. It is easily possible that 
Greek music should have found an entrance long before 
the time of the Maccabees. On the contrary, it is highly 
probable that Simon himself would not have introduced 
Greek music into the temple service. Had he found it 
in use and had he been acquainted with an older tra- 
ditional kind, he would rather have reintroduced the lat- 
ter. Then, too, the absence of the musical headings in 
these two books can be explained from other reasons 
than that there a reform in temple music was introduced 
at this time. The data certainly do not justify the con- 
clusions drawn. 

The second fundamental position of Cheyne that there 
are no pre-exilic, neither any exilic, but only post-exilic 
Psalms is open to the most serious doubts. Is it possible 
that the Psalm poetry should have originated during 
the post-exilic period? Certainly, from Deutero-Isaiah 
with his hymns, we must conclude that Israel had taken 
the art of psalm composition from their native land into 
the country of bondage. And the songs of the temple? 
It is impossible to believe that in a time so arid (diirre) as 
was that which immediately followed the Return, this art 
should have sprung of a sudden out of the-ground, and 
that too in so excellent perfection. In a time when the 
painful adherence to the ideal of the pre-exilic era was 
the ideal and principle of conduct, this cannot have been 
the case. Cheyne concludes from II Sam. 6:5; Amos, 5: 21-23; 
Is. 30: 29; Lam. 2: 7, that the songs of public worship be- 
fore the exile had not been intrusted to a special guild, 
but was the prerogative of the entire congregation and 
was relatively harsh. This certainly is going much too 
far; especially in the case of the temple of Josiah, and 
the silence of Ezekiel proves but little; yet service songs 
certainly had been in existence for a long time. And 
why should these not have been the models for the future 
temple songs? Ezra’s work, too, was essentially that 
of a restoration according to the model of pre-exilic 
Israel, especially of the public services and ceremonies of 
the temple. Whatever had retained its vitality and had 
lived, this was kept and developed further. The rejection 
of pre-exilic or exilic Psalms is an exaggeration of the 
reaction against the traditional view; and as it is impos- 
sible not to adhere to a theory of historic and organic 
growth in the case of psalter-poetry, we must conclude that 
a great deal of pre-exilic matter has passed over into the 
flesh and blood of the post-exilic temple service. And at 
the same time it is not necessary to prove and point out 
just what these pre-exilic portions and parts are. It is, 
indeed, true that all the Psalms are post-exilic in the sense 
that when they were received into the hymn book of the 
Second Tempie, everything not harmonizing with the 
ideas of these later times was accommodated to them. 

Another point open to criticism is the interpretation of 
the ‘I of the Psalter,” namely, the view that in each and 
every case it isa personification of the congregation and 
never refers to the individual author. This view, now so 
popular, is strongly argued by Cheyne. In reality, from 
one point of view, it is a quarrel about words. For all the 
expressions of religious consciousness by a prominent 
member of a religious communion must be of such a char- 
acter that they can be transferred to the other members as 
soon asa similar state of feeling comes over them. The 
kernel of the personification theory, however, is that these 
hymns were all composed directly and immediately for the 
song services of the temple. This practically implies a 
denial of all private and individual non-official song com- 
position in Israel. And this is historically impossible, 
especially in the post-exilic period, particularly since the 
era of Jeremiah had brought out stronger than ever before 
the power of a religious individuality. If the view of 

Cheyne is correct, then the fount of religious song would 
soon have dried up. In reality the personification theory 
increases materially the difficulty in explaining historically 


the Psalter. The personal feelings and convictions of the 
individual can best form the source and fountain-head of 
such a poetry. Acco to the personification theory the 
sentiments reflected in the Psalms must have a basis and 
-Neoeg — ae = ny” ene = 

as a people. e more personification theory 
the more difficult it becomes historically to explain 


Vews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


On June 4th Secretary Blaine sent in to President Harri- 
son his resignation as Secretary of State. The letter was 
taken by Mr. Blaine’s private secretary to the White House 
at one o’clock, where it was personally handed to Mr. Har- 
rison. A few minutes later he went into the reception 
room to receive a number of people that were waiting, aud 
there was nothing in his bearing to indicate that he had 
received any unexpected news. About half-past one he re- 
turned to the office, and wrote a reply which reached the 
Department of State by twoo’clock. The correspondence 
was as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, June 4th. 
To the President: 

I respectfully beg leave to submit my resignation of the office 
of Secretary of State of the United States, to which I was ap- 
Pointed by you on the 5th of March, 1889. 

The condition of public business in the Department of State 
justifies me in requesting that my resignation may be accepted 
immediately. 

I have the honor to be very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES G. BLAINE. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, June 4th, 1892. 
To the Secretary of State: 

Your letter of this date tendering your resignation of the office 
of Secretary of State of the United States has been received. The 
terms in which you state your desires are such as to leave me no 
choice but to accede to your wishes at once. Your resignation is 
therefore accepted. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Hon. James G. BLAINE. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


Both the President and Mr. Blaine refuse to say anything 
in regard to the matter. The Cabinet officers were also 
very reticent. Secretary of War, S. B. Elkins, was the only 
one with the President at the time. The report was spread 
that the President must have had an intimation of the 
resignation inasmuch as he would scarcely have written 
his acceptance without the knowledge of the members of 
the Cabinet, The news spread rapidly throughout the 
city and created considerable excitement in Congress 
and everywhere throughout the country, as it was in- 
terpreted immediately as indicating Mr: Blaine’s will. 
ingness to accept a nomination for the Presidency. 


....The “anti’”-snap convention of the Democrats of New 
York State met at Syracuse, May 31st, and wascalled to 
order by the Hon.Charles S. Fairchild. John-D.Kernan was 
made chairman, and the report was presented by E. Ellery 
Anderson, chairman of the committee. Addresses were 
also made by ex-Congressman Lounsbury and Frederick 
W. Hinrichs, of Brooklyn. The platform denounced the 
Republican Party for its abuse of power, its extravagance, 
tyranny and fraud which have turned the magnificent sur- 
plus into. an imminent deficiency, and have deprived the 
State of New York of its just representation in Congress 
and the electoral college by a fraudulent census; for its 
administration of the Pension Office and its endeavor to 
enact into law the infamous Force bill. It praised the Ad- 
ministration of President Cleveland, denounced the 
McKinley tariff and claimed that the reciprocity system is 
an admission of the benefits to be derived from tariff 
reform principles; opposed free coinage, demanded the re- 
peal of the Sherman Siiver law of 1880,as an obstruction 
of international bimetalism; while recognizing the neces- 
sity of party organization, it denounced an organization 
which claims to be the party itself instead of its instru- 
ment, calls caucuses at unaccustumed seasons and at in- 
sufficient notice and limits its admission to the conven- 
tion to those who, without respect to the voice and wishes 
of its constituents, will agree in advance to support the 
schemes it has established; and considered that in this 
emergency of the Democratic Party, it becomes the duty of 
its original element to take such methods as will restore 
toit just relation between its members and their agents. 
It praised Grover Cleveland and declared him to be the 
choice of an overwhelming majority of the Democrats of 
New York for the Presidency. The delegation chosen to 
go to Chicago was instructed to act as a unit according to 
thedetermination of the majority of its members, and to 
loyally support the candidates nominated in the National 
Convention. 


....The storm and flood record of the week has been very 
severe. Atvarious points along the Mississippi the river is 
rising rapidly, and it is believed that the coming flood will 
reach close to the stage of 1844, the greatest known. In 
Louisiana thousands of acres of fine wheat are covered to 
a depth of two feet with water that has escaped through the 
levee. The Arkansas River also has risen, and a flood 
equal to the May overflow is expected. Tornadoes also 
have been very destructive in Ohio and in Kansas. In 
Indiana there have been heavy rains throughout the State, 
as also in Michigan, Ohio, Missouri and Texas. Estimates 
made of the amount of damage caused by the too high 
waters from Kansas City to New Orleans, reach the sum 
of $50,000,000. On June 5th occurred the cloudburst and 
breaking of a damand the overflow and burning oil tanks 
at Oil City and Titusville, Penn., resulting in the deaths 
by burning and drowning of a large number of people; the 
first estimate included nearly 200 persons, and the loss of 
property to the value of $1,000,000. 


....Gen. Horace Porter made the announcement June Ist 
that the sum of $350,000, necessary for the Grant Monument 
Fund, had been raised. Of this, $289,000 was in cash and 
the remainder in subscriptions. The total amount handed 
in was somewhat in excess of that required, but the balance 
would be held for contingencies. 


....Word has ‘been received at Chicago through Arch- 
bishop Ireland that Pope Leo XIII, in order to testify his 
interest in the Columbian Exposition and his special re- 


portant exhibit from the Vatican and has authorized the 
engagement of space for it. 

--..It has been announced that France and Germany 
have accepted the invitation to join in the monetary con- 


ference. This-makes eight Powers that have accepted the 
invitation. 


FOREIGN. 


--.-A largely attended meeting of Presbyterians was 
held in Belfast, Ireland, May 30th, where numerous 
speeches were made opposing Home Rule, declaring that it 
would not be a measure of peace but would impede the 
healing influences of recent legislation. A resolution 
urged the Presbyterians of Great Britain to oppose Home 
Rule. Already £10,000 have been subscribed for expenses 
of an approaching convention in Belfast for the purpose of 
opposing the establishment of a Dublin parliament. 


....A disastrous accident occurred June 18th in the 
famous Birkenberg silver mine in Bohemia. The timber 
in the roof caught fire, and the flames spread until the 
whole interior was on fire. Over one hundred bodies were 
recovered by the next day, and it is estimated that fully 
four hundred lives were lost. A large number of the res- 


curers were killed by falling timber. Ne one has been res- 
cued alive. 


....The Durham miners’ strike came to an end June Ist, 
the Bishop of Durham persuading the employers to reduce 
some of their claims. They had said that they must make 
thirteen and a half per cent. reduction on the wages. The 
Bishop said: ‘ Very likely that is just, but accept ten per 
cent. for humanity’s sake.”” They did, and the miners ac- 
cepted the terms. 


.... Twenty-one persons, including B. V. Ashford and R. 
W. Wilcox, were arrested May 24th in Honolulu for trea- 
son. Noexcitement among the people attended the arrest, 
and the Attorney-General and Marshall expressed them- 
selves as confident of conviction. The citizens generally 
approved the action of the Government. 


....Conflicting reports have come from Venezuela. The 
Consul-General, who arrived last week, said that the revo- 
lution was nearly at an end. Private individuals, how- 
ever, have reported that the Government was nearly over- 
thrown, and that the victory of General Crespo was already 
assured, 


....In Italy the crisis seems to have ended under the in- 
fluence of Senor Biancheri, the speaker of the Chamber of 
Deputies, who urged the granting of credit to the Govern- 
ment for six months, thus enabling it to carry out its ordi- 
nary duties. 


....Reports have been published in London of anti. 
Christian placards in various parts of China. The Chinese 
Government, however, has sought to destroy them and 
discover their authors. 


....-The Newfoundland Legislature adjourned June Ist. 
The Governor in his speech deeply regretted the throwing 
out of the bill designed to regulate the French Shore. 


.... The Russian Cabinet has decided that Hebrews de- 
sirous of emigrating shall be provided with a permit free 
of charge and be relieved of military service. 


....Sir John Thompson has been appointed one of the 
English ‘arbitrators in connection with the Bering Sea 
question. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 





.... Two things, at léast, are made very clear to every unpreju- 
diced mind: first, that the unequivocal position of the Board 
against future probation tendencies is still in force and is likely 
to remain so; second, that “‘supplementary questions” were 
authorized at the Minneapolis meeting, were intended so to be, 
in fact must have been from necessity under the new arrange- 
ment, and that in no way has their use since been unwarranted. 
—The Advance. 


Sonal At a great wedding in this city, within three months, where 
the bride’s father is a prominent member of an evangelical 
church, and the guests were numbered by hundreds, it was im- 
possible to move twenty feet vithout finding a waiter offering 
wine to the guests, and as a lady was passing into the refresh- 
ment room she was shocked by meeting persons carrying out a 
gentleman who had succumbed tothe seductive influences. At 
that wedding young girls were seen sipping wine.—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


.... THE INDEPENDENT of May 5th, has a “ Symposium,” as the 
name goes, on Gambling; its various forms, its wide prevalence 
and its evil. We have often wondered why society is so little 
stirred about this gigantic iniquity. We are all moved somewhat 
when the great Louisiana lottery is set before us in its far-reach- 
ing and demoralizing effects; but we fail in appreciating and fear- 
ing the mischief wrought by the numerous other varieties, and 
the minor forms and the private methods, and the“ polite socie- 
ty’ habits in this line.—The Mid-Continent. 


....1n putting forth his letters at the present time, Dr. Storrs 
has again given signal proof of courage and sagacity. The effect 
of the letter will be far reaching, and its result will assuredly be 
to strengthen the hands of those who would have the American 
Board stand by the old truths, while yet awarding to its mission- 
aries a full measure of liberty for doubt as to things unrevealed. 
In thisthe Board stands to-day precisely where it stood at Minne- 
apolis, and fortunate will it be if the words of its venerable presi- 
dent shall induce it again to declare that position with no uncer- 
tain sound.—Christian-at- Work. 


...-He [Dr. Buckley] was the unchallenged leader of the 
General Conference. Some men reserve their strength for 
special causes; but he took equal interest in all. Most men wear 
out their influence by too frequent speech; but however often he 
spoke, his last effort was his best. Where others are artificial, he 
is spontaneous. Even his self-consciousness is too amiable to be 
offensive. His resources are exhaustless. His logic is masterful, 
and glows with phosphorescent wit. He stands guardian over 
the Church, like the angel at the entrance of Paradise, with a 
sword ever flashing every way. He is prudent to the verge of 
censure, but, assured of his position, fights with the daring im- 








these lyrics. 





spect for American people, has determined to send an im- 


petuosity of a Murat.— Western Christian Advocate. 
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MR. BLAINE’S RESIGNATION. 


Mr. BLAINE has treated the country to a genuine sen- 
sation in suddenly retiring from the chief place in Presi- 
dent Harrissn’s Cabinet, His letter of resignation was 
submitted to the President early Saturday afternoon. 
He asked to be relieved immediately, and his wish was 
gratified. This sudden action of Mr. Blaine’s, within 
seventy-two hours of the meeting of the National Repub- 
lican Convention, and in the midst of an impromptu can- 
vass for his own name, is an open declaration of hostility 
to the President. Whether it means that Mr. Blaine 
desires the nomination for himself or simply wishes to 
prevent the President from getting it, is not clear. 
There would be no doabt on this point, if Mr. Blaine had 
not written a letter in February, informing the general 
public through Mr. Clarkson, the chairman of the Na- 
tional Republican Committee, that he would not be a 
candidate and his name would not be presented to the 
Convention at Minneapolis. He could not now be a can- 
didate in the face of that letter without dishonoring his 
own pledged word, which his party accepted without 
question and in consequence declined to consider him a 
candidate. 

The cne thing that is perfectly clear is that Mr. Blaine 
has, at the last moment, when the renomination of the 
President was almost absolutely sure, put himself in the 
hands of certain political friends, either for his own 
candidacy, or for the ultimate success of some third man. 
These political friends are the well-known political 
enemies of President Harrison, and they are his enemies 
because he has not prostituted the Administration to 
their service. They are such discredited leaders as 
Thomas C. Platt, Matthew S. Quay, J. B. Foraker and 
J.S. Clarkson. Platt’s leadership overwhelmed the Re- 
publican Party in New York with defeat; Quay’s did the 
same for Pennsylvania; Foraker’s candidacy gave Ohio 
a Democratic Governor, and Clarkson has certainly 
not kept Iowa in the Republican column. Moreover, 
Clarkson’s course in the Post Office Department as ‘‘gen- 
eral headsman,” brought nothing but criticism upon the 
Administration. Certainly these are not the men to dic- 
tate the policy of the Republican Party. 

Mr. Blaine’s sudden and sensational action, while re- 
garded at first as a brilliant stroke, was too carefully 
timed, it seems to us, to have the final effect sought. 
The more it is studied the more clearly will it be seen in 
its true light. If Mr. Blaine had wanted the nomination 











he should not have written what he did in February. 
That was a notice to everybody that he was not to be a 
candidate. State Conventions governed themselves 
accordingly. The President was everywhere regarded 
as a candidate, and many delegates were instructed for 
him. Suddenly, at the eleventh hour, Mr. Blaine makes 
what is equivalent to an open declaration of hostility to 
his chief. His act, so far as now appears, is simply an act 
of treachery. There was no exigency which required his 
resignation three days in advance of the meeting of the 
Convention. It is evident that it was planned either to 
promote his own candidacy or that of some third man; 
and of course its chief purpose was to embarrass the 
President. 

We do not see how the delegates at Minneapolis, act- 
ing as sane, sensible men, with the wishes of the country 
and the future of the party at heart, can deliberately set 
aside the man whose Administration has been so success- 
ful in solid results; who as the candidate four years ago 
of an almost forlorn hope, met and defeated Mr. Cleve- 
land, and restored the National Administration to Re- 
publican control; who has held the reins of Government 
with an even, steady hand, and shown himself a careful, 
competent and sagacious statesman. 

It is useless to make any predictions. Doubtless be- 
fore these lines reach many of our readers the decision 
will have been made at Minneapolis. It isa critical hour 
in the history of the Republican Party, and we can only 
hope that the Convention which is to assume so large a 
responsibility will keep as cool and clear a head as that 
which met at Chicago under similar circumstances four 
years ago and performed its work so admirably. 
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THE PORT JERVIS LYNCHING. 


Our words last week about the lynching of South- 
ern Negroes had scarcely reached our readers when a 
Negro was murdered, Southern fashion, by a mob 
in the town of Port Jervis, N. Y., not a hundred and 
fifty miles from this city, on the charge of having 
committed that same crime against a woman which 
has been the occasion of about one-third of the lynch- 
ings of Negroes in the South. The ink was scarce 
dry on our assertion that Bishop Fitzgerald was 
wrong in declaring that this hideous crime “‘ outlaws a 
man” everywhere, when a case of such outlawry oc- 
curred right in our own vicinity. 

Such a crime cannot be excused, cannot be apologized 
for or explained away in New York State any more than 
in Mississippi or Arkansas. It is a great and terrible 
crime—the crime not of one man but of hundreds of men, 
and indicates a more general, if not a worse demoraliza- 
tion than the single crime of one scoundrel. In one case 
we havea disease of the body politic; in the other of a 
single individual. One may be symptomatic; the other 
is not. 

But now notice the difference between this case and 
those of which we spoke last week. The murder of this 
colored man, vile criminal as he may have been, excites 
utter astonishment and general condemnation. No one 
could believe that such a case of lynching could have 
occurred. Every one knows it could not possibly have 
occurred had it been anticipated. The crime which the 
mob thought to avenge took place on Thursday noon; the 
suspected man was found and brought back to the town 
by two men, not officers, who had found and caught him, 
and there an improvised mob met him as he reached the 
town, and hanged him before he could be put under the 
protection of the jail. The white man who was believed 
to have put up the Negro to his crime, and who would 
have been in equal danger from the mob, was taken to 
jail, and no one imagines that his fair trial will be inter- 
fered with. This is no case in which even twelve hours 
had passed to allow the first passion to cool. No prison 
was assaulted, and no company of men was organized to 
do the deed. It was the hasty and spontaneous act of 
the crowd which saw him brought toward the prison. 

As we hope is generally the case in the South, the mob 
was composed of the roughest characters in the town, of 
railroad section hands and workmen in the mills. But 
we are very glad to say that a most determined effort 
was made by those men of character who were present to 
prevent the act. The two policemen on duty seem to 
have done their best to protect the prisoner. The presi- 
dent of the village, Mr. Howell, acted heroically, at first 
alone, and when the rope was first tied to a lamp-post 
himself cut it down. Dr. Halsey Hunt protested in vain 
against the disgrace and the crime. The Special County 
Judge, W. H. Crane, heard the shouts of the mob as they 
passed his door while President Howell had driven off to 
get help, and he rushed out as the crowd were again 
stringing the man up to a tree, and slipped the rope off 
his neck, and then stood over the man, one foot each 
side of his head, and almost saved him, but was finally 
forced away. The Presbyterian minister, Mr. W. H. 
Hudnut, and a tailor, Mr. Van Patten, appealed to the 
crowd, but without success. It was a case of a few 
against some hundreds. 

Early the next morning the coroner summoned a 
jury, and we anticipate, if we can judge from the 
indignation of the reputable citizens, something 
will be done about it. Port Jervis does not feel 
at all proud of the manhood and courage of these 
law-breakers, and it proposes to have them punished. 
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We expect and hope that so severe an example will be 
made of these law-breakers and law-disgracers, that such 
an act will not be repeated. Hereabouts it is likely that 
such a man if proved guilty will receive the full punish- 
ment of the law. Port Jervis is disgraced; the State of 
New York is disgraced; we feel that the disgrace at- 
taches to the entire section of our country, which gener- 
ally honors the law by depending on it sternly to rectify 
wrongs. We make noapology for such an occurrence. 
It is an outrage pure and simple; but we do declare that 
it is wholly exceptional, and would not be repeated in a 


. hundred cases. 
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THE WORK OF THE PORTLAND ASSEMBLY. 


THE two cases of special importance before the Pres- 
byterian Assembly at Portland were those of the Rev. 
Charles A. Briggs in his relation to the Church as a min- 
ister, and the Rev. Charles A. Briggs in his relation to 
the Church as a Professor in Union Theological Semi- 
nary. The Assembly appears to have considered both 
these cases calmly, without passion, with a desire to 
reach a just and fair conclusion. The charge that the 
Detroit Assembly was “‘ packed,” and that the Commit- 
tee on Theological Seminaries was made up from the 
opposition to Union Seminary, has not been brought 
against the Portland Assembly or its Committee on 
Seminaries. Princeton did not occupy the moderator’s 
chair this year, nor the chairmanship of the committee. 
Drs. Green and Patton were not in the Assembly. A 
Kentucky man sat in the moderator’s chair, and we 
have heard no word of complaint of his rulings or ap- 
pointments. We take it that the Portland Assembly was 
fairly representative of the Presbyterian Church. 

It is well to rehearse what it has done in each case. 
The Presbytery of New York in November last dismissed, 
by a vote of 94 to 39, the charges and specifications 
against Dr. Briggs, because of (1) his criticisms respect- 
ing their ‘‘ sufficiency ”; (2) his disclaimers of the inter- 
pretation put on some of his words; (3) his declara- 
tions of loyalty tu the Scriptures and Standards, and (4) 
the solicitude of the Presbytery for the peace and quiet 
of the Church. This, as we said at the time, was not an 
acquittal, nor a quashing of the indictment, and it 
seemed to us an irregular proceeding, and not “ ecclesi- 
astically the end of the case.” From this action the 
Prosecuting Committee took an appeal direct to the 
Assembly, overleaping the Synod, which is the interme- 
diate judicatory. What the Assembly has done, after a 
full hearing, is by an overwhelming vote to reverse the 
act of the Presbytery in dismissing the case, and to 
order the case to be taken up andtried. It does not itself 
pass on the sufficiency of the charges; it allows the Pres- 
bytery to do that, and it also permits the Prosecuting 
Committee to amend its charges without changing their 
nature. Itdoes not pass upon the merits of the case, 
altho the appellants set forth the importance of it as re- 
spects sound doctrine on the Scriptures and other funda- 
mental points of belief. The Presbytery, can in a more 
formal and regular way, if it so chooses, examine into 
the sufficiency of the charges and pronounce against 
them. It must proceed to try them unless it finds them 
as amended definitely insufficient. 

The decision in the Union Seminary case is that the 
Assembly of 1891 rightly interpreted the compact of 1870; 
that the Assembly cannot be a party to the breaking of 
the compact as requested; that the Church should have 
control over its theological seminaries; that closer rela- 
tions between them should be established and a commit- 
tee of fifteen should be appointed to inquire what can be 
done and report to the next Assembly, and that in the 
matter of difference of opinion as to tranfers arbitration 
should be resorted to. It therefore appoints five arbitra- 
tors to meet five to be appointed in behalf of the Semi- 
nary, these ten to name five others. The fifteen thus 
named are to decide what is the proper interpretation of 
the compact with reference to the transfer of a professor 
from one chair to another in the same institution. Is 
such a transfer the same as an original appointment 
under the compact of 1870? 

This seems a very proper method of arriving at a just 
solution of this question. It is much better than an ap- 
peal to the Courts. We trust it will be acceptable to the 
Seminary, and that both parties willagree to abide by the 
decision of the arbitrators. 

In neither of these cases did the Assembly enter into 
the doctrinal question. Its decisions may have been in- 
fluenced by its desire to preserve the integrity of the 
faith; but it has taken occasion in another way to express 
its mind as to the teachings which Professor Briggs and 
others of the New Theology school are accused of hold- 
ing. In connection with the report of the Committee on 
Bills and Overtures, it adopted a declaration to the effect 
that the Church holds that the ‘inspired Word, as it 
came from God, is withouterror”; that any assertion to 

the contrary cannot but ‘‘shake the confidence of the 
people in the sacred books”; that ‘‘ Christian honor de- 
mands” that those who have changed their belief on this 
point “should withdraw from our ministry”; that min- 
isters‘and professors have no right to use the pulpits and 
theological chairs of the Church to “disseminate their 
errors”; and that if they do thus disregard the claims of 
honor and justice they should be Baan dealt with by 
the presbyteries. 
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This declaration is in exact accordance with principles 
recognized by men of the world as just and fair in secu- 
lar concerns, It is not a declaration in favor of persecu- 
tion, but an assertion that those who no longer hold the 
faith of the Church ona vital point should vacate its 
pulpits and professorial chairs. If a Church cannot ask 
that much it has very little liberty and very few rights. 
It is absurd to insist that all the liberty and all the 
rights belong to the individuals who change their theo- 
logical views. 
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UNJUST CRITICISMS. 


In the course of an editorial review of the letter of Dr. 
Storrs concerning the American Board, The Congrega- 
tionalist expresses its satisfaction with the statement he 
makes of the action at Minneapolis,accepts his interpreta- 
tion of that action, and declares that its only wish is that 
the action as thus interpreted may be “ fairly and fully 
carried out.” It agrees also with the President of the 
Board that men who hold the doctrine of a future proba- 
tion as a belief ought not to be sent out as missionaries, 
and that ‘‘no change in the theological basis of the 
Board” was ‘‘ made or sought” at Minneapolis. The ac- 
tion there taken was, it admits, simply to transfer the 
examination of candidates from the Home Secretary to 
the Prudential Committee. It takes issue, however, 
with the President in his statement that the Home Secre- 
tary has relinquished that duty and has not made “ in- 
quiries” of candidates since that meeting. It admits 
that he has not done so “formally,” but says that, 
‘practically, it is believed by those who are dissatisfied 
with the present condition, he does direct the examina- 
tion of candidates.” 

This is a singular statement. How can the Home Sec- 

retary do “‘ practically” in this matter what it is con- 
ceded he does not do “‘ formally”? He was directed not 
to examine candidates. That the Prudential Committee 
wastodo. It mightaddress ‘‘supplementary questions” 
to candidates; but the Home Secretary must not. This 
is a formal matter. Has he done so? If he has not 
done so ‘‘ formally” he has not done so “practically.” 
We have never heard that he has been in correspondence 
with a single candidate since the Minneapulis meeting. 
The Pradential Committee has conducted all such cor- 
respondence openly and avowedly through its clerk, Dr. 
E. E. Strong. How, then, has Dr, Alden violated the 
Minneapolis instructions *‘ practically”? The Congrega- 
tionalist does not tell us. It does not explain, and yet its 
language implies a serious charge, and is designed to ex- 
pose him to suspicion and criticism. The only possible 
inference to be drawn from what it says is that he has 
violated the instructions ‘* practically ” by formulating 
the ‘supplementary questions” which the Committee 
sends out. This, of course, is absurd. The Committee, 
and not Dr. Alden, is responsible for the sending out 
of those questions. It derives its authority for send- 
ing them out from the action at Minneapolis. 
It matters not who first formulated th_m. They are very 
simple questions. The whole point is, are they sent out 
by the Prudential Committee or by Dr. Alden? The 
Congregationalist does not say that he sends them 
out; it only says that he *‘ formulated” them. It says 
ip another paragraph that the Prudential Committee 
“formulated” them. It is a matter of no impor- 
tance who “formulated” the editorial in The Con- 
gregationalist. The responsibility for it must be 
borne by those in control of the paper. It seems 
as tho Dr. Alden, however grievously he may have 
sinned years ago in sending out a creed of hisown—a 
practice which he promptly confessed and as promptly 
discontinued at the wish of,the Board—is entitled to 
as fair treatment as is ordinarily given to criminals. 
He is entitled to have his offense set forth in plain lan- 
guage. Let us know exactly what he has done. If he 
has disobeyed the Minneapolis instructions let us know 
in what particular. State it or drop it—that is the only 
just and manly thing to.do. 

The Congregationalist implies that the supplementary 
questions really take the place of Dr. Alden’s ‘‘ Outline 
of Doctrine,’ and constitute a sort of creed test. They 
were ‘‘ evidently framed,” it says, ‘‘to bring our creeds 
of acknowledged weight up to the standard of the Secre- 
tary’s rejected creed.” What are these questions which 
have such a formidable appearance to our Boston friend? 
Candidates are asked to state their views briefly on these 
points: ; 

“1, The inspiration of the Scriptures. 

“2. Theimmortality of the soul. ; 

“3. The decisiveness of the present life as relating to 
future destiny.” 
This is all. The questions embody no statement, apply no 
test, set up no standard. Nobody would complain if a 
candidate before a Congregational council were minutely 
examined on these and other doctrines. Why so much 
Sensitiveness when missionary candidates are asked in 
their own way to give their views on these points? 
What is the harm? The real responsibility of the Com- 

mittee consists not in asking the questions, but in taking 

action upon the answers to them. How many candi- 
dates have been rejected for insufficient answers? Not 
one. Certainly men ought to be rejected who cannot 
properly answer such questions; but until some one has 
been rejected itis absurd and unjust to condemn the Com- 








Our contemporary admits that there is sufficient au- 
thority for asking the question concerning future proba- 
tion, as the Board has ‘undoubtedly expressed its 
opinion ” on that subject; but it denies that the Pruden- 
tial Committee can ‘‘claim that they are acting under 
instructions ” in asking the other two questians concern- 
ing inspiration and immortality. This isa matter which 
is easily determined. The language of the action of the 
Board is that ‘‘in case the Committee desires further 
scrutiny into the theological opinions of the candidate, 
they may address to him such supplementary questions 
as appear to them important.” If this does not authorize 
the Committee to ask the questions concerning immor- 
tality and inspiration as well as that concerning future 
probation, then language has no meaning. Nor is The 
Congregationalist correct in saying that Dr. Storrs 
limits his view to the one question of probation after 
death and “entirely omits reference to other questions 
habitually sent out by the Committee.” If it will look 
at his letter again if will find that the following sentence 
is in it: 

“So with a student of Oberlin, Chicago, or Oakland, or 
at the Union, New Haven or Hartford Seminaries, or in 
any other. He may have omitted points in his statement 
—may have inadvertently omitted them because to him 
they are fundamentally familiar—as to inspiration, atone- 
ment, regeneration, the future life, or the person of Christ.” 
It is to this class of questions which the President has 
reference when he indicates the impossibility of conduct- 
ing an examination in all cases personally. It would be 


| absurd to hold that the Board at Minneapolis meant that 


no supplementary questions should be asked except on 
the subject of future probation. 

Our contemporary is wrong on still another point. It 
says ‘‘ it was not until.after the Pittsfield meeting that 
the Prudential Committee distinctly formulated the 
order of procedure in sending out the ‘supplementary 
questions ’ and placed it upon theirrecords.” This is not 
according to the fact. The records show that a sub- 
committee reported the formula in full to the Prudential 
Committee and that it was adopted December 23d, 1890. 
After the Pittsfield meeting it was readopted without 
change. This leaves the point of The Congregutionalist 
that absence or criticism at Pittsfield for the previous 
year was due to the fact that the ‘‘ supplementary ques- 
tions ” had not up to that time been “ distinctly formu- 
lated,”’ without support. 
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TOO GOOD-NATURED TO BE JUST. 


THE note which Howard and Mrs. Fry sounded for 
prison reform was that of humanity, humanity to prison- 
ers, in the name of Christ and of men, as the children of 
God. 

How effectual this appeal was, is shown by the fact 
that at present the most serious stricture on modern 
prisons and their administration is the very opposite one, 
that sentimentalism infests them and destroys the sever- 
ity of the discipline. This is the burden of Judge 
Andrews’s paper in the April Forum. Itis repeated by 
the distinguished authority of Mr. William Tallack, Sec- 
retary of the Howard Association, London, in a letter 
to the London Times. He makes it the special 
point of what he has to say against the Ameri- 
can system, as represented by what we are accus- 
tomed to point to as its most brilliant exam- 
ples, the Elmira Reformatory and that at Con- 
cord, Mass. The editorial comments of the London 
Times, not altogether free from ‘‘a certain condescen- 





Times does not hesitate to find in the fact that the Massa 


to the trade. 


under the ‘“ cruel severity of the law.” Mr. Andrews’ 


the Times: 





mittee for applying too rigid tests. 


We have had whisperedin our ear ugly reports of fair 
ladies with bouquets and smiles rolling out in their car- illustrated by an editorial in The Memphis Commercial, 
riages to one of these Reformatories to ‘“‘ make things which, we are afraid, represents the sentiment of a major- 
pleasant there” for the young transgressors suffering 


paper reports these fooleries to the world, and both 
Mr. Tallack and the London Times have their laugh not 
unmixed with more serious remonstrance. We read in | are merely fetters upon his limbs. His barbarism is kept in 


“Mr. Tallack quotes at length, from the official report, 
an account of the plan which has been tried to make things 


pleasant for the Reformatory inmates. We hear of games | struggling with his bonds. The only free Negro is in Africa, eat- 
and entertainments; baseball, football, wrestling, leaping ! ing human flesh. 


and other sports fill the hours as long as daylight lasts. 
The evening brings fresh joys of its own. With the help 
of farce and comedy, nigger minstrelsy and conjuring 
tricks there is no fear that the time will hang heavy on the 
fortunate inmates’ hands.” 

On the whole, we are not sorry to receive this sharp 
schooling. Sentimentalism on the one hand and brutal- 
ism on the other are hard to choose between, and they 
are dangers which make the path of prison reform hard 
and slow. 

The problem how to manage criminals is more serious 
and difficult now than it was when Howard began his 
work. It is no longer a question of simple humanity to 
criminals. The problem is complicated with the reform 
of criminals, and, in addition to its real difficulties, has 
proved peculiarly attractive to illusionists, sentimental- 
‘ists and pragmatic dogmatists, who have confused the 
prisoners’ comfort with their reform and have only the 
most elementary conceptions of discipline or of the re- 
action of ill-judged clemency on social morals and pub- 
lic justice. 

We notice to-day in our literary department a large 
work from the Commission appointed to ‘‘ inquire into 
the prison and reformatory system of the Province of On- 
tario.” It is one of the best reflections of expert opinion 
on this subject in all countries where intelligent opinion 
on the subject exists. We have dwelt on the nature and 
scope of this report in another place and do not need to 
refer to it again. It makes the best reply to the stric- 
tures alluded to above by showing how much and how 
little sentimentalism has affected the opinion of penolo- 
gists in the United States. 

On this critical subject we cannot do better than to re- 
fer our'readers to the mass of testimony, andexpert tes- 
timony, contained in the report named above. For our- 
selves we will only add that the problem cannot besolved 
by making prison discipline less severe or less dreaded, 
nor by a policy of commiseration which tends to divert 
the prisoner’s conscience from the fact that he is under 
the just sentence of just law. 

The rroblem will be very much helped to solution by 
a more rigorous administration of courts and of police 
which shall give punishment the highest degree of cer- 
tainty; for it is not the severity or amount of punishment, 
but the certainty of arrest and punishment which tells 
to prevent crime. The loose and sometimes corrupt ad- 
ministration of law has at least as much to do with the 
increase of crime as bad jails, frightful as their school- 
ing of prisoners into criminals has been. 

But over and above all such measures there is an ad- 
ministrative reform to be effected in prison legislation 
and management of which we hope much, and on which 
the Dominion Report throws much light. The classifica- 
tion of criminals by age and sex, the construction of 
prisons to correspond with the methods of discipline, the 
legal establishment of the suspended sentence, and a 
rigorous system of employment for all prisoners, have 
worked wonders in the diminution of the jail popula- 
tion, and would repeat them here if our people prove to 
have the requisite sagacity and political virtue to employ 
them. 


yo 
~~ 


Editorial Notes. 


ONCE more we increase the number of our pages to make 
room for reports of religious gatherings, and especially of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly. We give five short 
poems, some of them of notable point and excellence, by 








sion sometimes observable” in foreigners,” are both more | Lyman Whitney Allen, John B. Tabb, Ernest Whitney, 
explicit and more pointed. Substantially the three | Lillie E. Barr and W. W. Bailey. Graham R. Tomson tells 
critics agree that we have carried our prisons to an ex- | something of the life and writings of Mrs. Alexander; the 
treme which makes them advanced examples of ‘‘ colle- 
giate hotel-prisons,” and transforms our best reforma- 
tories into “schools of crime.” Evidence is introduced 
to show that these prisons have no terror for criminals. 
One released convict is quoted as recalling with a sigh, . : , 
while he lay in his sana bunk at night, the “bully | oP, of Columbia College, considers the remedy which 
times we had up at old Uncle Jeff’s hotel (the Massachu- Socialism offers for poverty; Dr. George F. Pentecost de- 
setts Reformatory), and the gay larks we had there at the | scribes the elevating influence of Christianity on the lower 
Y.M. C. A. meetings, putting our heads together and | castes of India: Prof. G. F. Groff proposes a caveat as to the 
getting up the high old rackets we have had since.” | system or major and minor studies offers by President 
Under this method criminal convictions have risen in 
Massachusetts in fifty years from 852 to 71,999. The 
arrests in Boston number one in ten for the whole popu- 
lation. Throughout the State the proportion is one in 
twenty-six, a frightful ratio whose explanation the 


Hon. John Eaton, formerly Commissioner of Education, 
speaks of the educating influence on the country of Presi- 
dent Harrison; James Payn’s English notes touch, among 
other things, on certain religious matters; Professor Hys- 


Harper for the Chicago University; Kate Foote’s Wash- 
ington Letter is full of interesting points; Agnes Farley 
Millar describes the Salon of the Champs Elysées; and 
William H. Coleman gives a sharp and needed lesson. to 
those who raise cattle for the market. There is an admi- 


chusetts prisons “‘ provide better bed and board than rable long story by Harold Frederic, and shorter ones by 
most of the prisoners ever had before ” and, in fact, cater | H. S. Keller and Lucy C. Lillie. 


THE very worst attitude possible toward the Negro is 


ity of its readers just now when a wave of bitterness hap- 
pens to be passing over the country. That paper says: 
“The Negro in his highest state of cultivation is simply a 
veneered barbarian. All the instincts of savagery are still within 
him. The forms of civilization which he is compelled to wear 


chains by the stronger race which holds him captive. Release 
him from thesé restraints and he would go back to savagery of 
his own will. Tho no longer held in personal servitude, the 
Negro is not and cannot be free—he is the slave of civilization, 
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“It is one of the facts of history that the Caucasian cannot live 
with any other race upon terms of equality. It is especially true 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. It must have absolute dominion. It 
will not surrender nor will it divide sovereignty with a lower 
race. It will not even share the soil with aninferior race except 
upon terms fixed by the higher. The race which bars its way 
must serve or perish. . . . 

“ The white men of the South and the Negroes learned to live 
together in peace while the Negro was in slavery. They can 
continue to live together so long as the latter is content to re- 
mainin subjection, so long as he recognizes the white as the’mas- 
terrace. Under no other conditions is he fit to live in a civilized 
country. To relieve him of thissense of the rightful mastery of 
the white race, to teach him that he is a free man in his own 
country, is simply to unbridle the barbarism of his nature. The 
sense of subjection to the whites, which remained with the Ne- 
gro even after he was freed, wasa salutary restraint.- It kept the 
native barbarism of his nature subdued. As these restraining in- 
fiuences pass away; as “ education,” especially the kind received 
from political pedagogs, teaches him to “ asserthis own man- 


hood” and te consider himself as good as the best and as great as* 


the greatest, the Negro’s sense of freedom begins to take form. 
He gives free rein to his bestial passions, the gratification of 
which is the highest aspiration of hisrace. . . . 

“The plain truth is that the Negro is being educated out of 
his sense of respect for the white race, the only bond that can 
keep his barbarous instincts in subjection. He is being educated 
away from the restraints of civilization and into barbarism. We 
do not refer to the mere book education received in public 
schools, but to everything which tends to lift the Negro’s aspira- 
tions above his proper place,as the white man’s servantin a 
white man’s country. The white man and the Negro cannot 
live together in peace unde? existing conditions. The white man 
must rule, the Negro must submit. This is a white man’s coun- 
try,a white man’s government, a white man’s civilization.” 


Now the man who wrote that was probably not drunk, al- 
tho he has exposed his shameful views with a frankness 
such as wine inspires. Here the secret thought of this 
worst South is expressed. The thought is selfish, cruel 
and brutal. The writer’s desire is to keep the Negro in ig- 
norance that he may be kept in servitude. The Negro will 
not accept that position. If the Whites wish to keep the 
Negroes in such subjection they will find that they will 
have to inaugurate another war. 


To those who busy themselves with glorifying the school 
system of the Southern States, we commend one typical 
case, which we find recordedin The Bulletin of Atlanta 
University. A student in that institution last summer en- 
gaged to teach school in Jasper County, Ga., under acon- 
tract in which the Board of Education promised to pay 
out of the public school fund for five months “‘ the pro rata 
of public school fund to which he may be entitled.’’ This 
school was taught faithfully,and the amount due the 
teacher was $204.. Payments not being made in that State 
until Christmas, he received $100, with the statement that 
this was all that could be paid on account of non-payment 
of taxes. Under the school laws the teacher was obliged to 
employ an assistant teacher for a partof the timeto whom 
he paid $35, leaving him but $65, out of which to pay five 
months’ board, railroad fare going and coming, and going 
and coming a second time to collect his money three 
months after the entire service was completed. After de- 
ducting these expenses he had just $16.59 left, which was 
his sole reliance for meeting the expenses of the present 
school year at Atlanta. Complaint to the County and 
State School Commissioner was fruitless. Such a case 
shows how far behind the Empire State of the South is in 
its system of public education. 


THERE has never been a more sensational and tragic 
catastrophe than that which befell Oil City and Titusville, 
Penn., last Sunday afternoon. It was one of those disasters 
which civilization creates or intensifies, and to which it 
adds extraordinary horrors. There had been a long con- 
tinued series of storms, then a cloudburst, and the streams, 
and especially the Oil Creek, were very high. But that 
was not dangerous. What created the first danger was the 
bursting of a dam, just such as had caused the Conemaugh 
disaster that wiped out Johnstown. Down came the flood 
of water, sweeping away houses and endangering life; but 
that was not the acme of the terror. Along the banks of 
the stream were great oil tanks filled with benzine and the 
most inflammable products of the refineries. These 
emptied their contents on the flood. A spark from a loco- 
motive kindled the oil. Houses that had been surrounded 
by water so that the occupants could not escape, were in an 
instant enveloped in flames. Explosion followed explosion 
as one tank after another caught fire, and we do not know 
yet how many hundreds have lost their lives. It was such 
an unparalleled combination of horrors as we pray may not 
again occur. We only wonder that there were not thou- 
sands killed; and we add our earnest appeal to those which 
are made for help to the sufferers from this disaster. 


LITTLE by little even Tibetis yielding up its secrets. An 
Englishman, Captain Bower, of the Indian Staff Corps, has 
recently completed an eight months journey in which he 
traversed the whole country from Lanakma Pass, near 
Leh, to Tachienlu. The party, consisting of eleven per- 
sons and forty-seven ponies and mules, left Leh June 14th, 
reached Lake Tengri Nor, a few days journey north of 
Lhassa, September 3d; Chiamdo, on the edge of the plateau, 
December 3ist, and Tachienlu, on the Chinese border, 
February 10th. They passed what is probably the highest 
lake in the world, Hor-ba-tor, atan altitude of 17,930 feet, 
and saw tothe north a peak which may prove a rival to 
Kunchinjunga and Everest. For several weeks in the 
early part of their journey they traversed a plateau 15,000 
feet above the sea, and for thirteen consecutive days were 
at. a hight of 17,000 feet. At Lake Tengri Nor they were 
met by officials from Lhassa who tried to turn them back, 
but a compromise was effected by which they turned to the 
north toward China instead of south toward Burma. Except 
for very short distances just before reaching Chiamdo and 
again on the Chinese border the route was an entirely new 
one. Captain Bower arrived at Shanghai March 29th and 





in India a few weeks later. He is engaged in preparing | 


maps and an account of his interesting journey of over 
two thousand miles. - 
pre eae Ec SE 

....Detailed reports have been received from Paris of 
serious disturbances in Uganda between the Catholics and 
Protestants, resulting in heavy loss of life on the part of 
the Catholics, the deposition of King Mwanga, and the 
appointment of a Moslem in his place by Captain Lugard, 
the agent of the British East African Company. The 
French Government has called upon the English Govern- 
ment to intervene in behalf of the Catholic missions, but 
Lord Salisbury has wisely said that he must wait for Cap- 
tain Lugard’s statement, It has also been reported that 
the British East African Company has decided to withdraw 
its expedition, and leave the Church Missionary Society to 
fight its own battles. In view of the determined hostility 
to the English missions, on the part of the French priests, 
and the well-known caution and wisdom of Captain 
Lugard, we may well wait further details. The report of 
the action of the Company also seems to be doubtful. All 
interested in African evangelization will wait with anxiety 
to learn the true condition of affairs. 


....Our somewhat excitable neighbor, The Catholic Re- 
view, is very much afraid that Cardinal Gibbons and Arch- 
bishop Ireland have been fooled by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and it sounds a loud tocsin of alarm. It 
declares that Commissioner Morgan is building new school- 
houses for the Indians in which Government schools will 
be kept, and that by and by contract schools will have no 
reason to exist; that, in fact, some of these Government 
schools are near contract schools, and the life blood will be 
sucked out of them. Weconfess we have not seen yet any 
evidence that the Indian Bureau is attempting to do the 
slightest injury to the Catholic contract schools, which 
The Catholic Review tells us show a “vast superiority” 
over the Government schools. We have no doubt that 
contract schools will go on until both contract and Govern- 
ment schools cease in the near future to be maintained, by 
the absorption of the Indians into the citizenship of the 
country. And may the Lord hasten it. 


....In times when we have so much theory versus prac- 
tice and so much garrulity versus hard work, it is refresh- 
ing to turn to the unostentatious and intelligent summer 
charity which the Children’s Aid Society has brought to 
so marked a success. Each summer great numbers of lit- 
tle children are stricken by that pestilence of the poor— 
cholera infantum. Last year this especial charity bene- 
fited 12,350 mothers and children; and gave 4,739 poor 
children the comforts of the Home at Bath Beach. The 
number of mothers and sick children at the Health Home 
on Coney Island was 5,886. The 14 physicians employed by 
the Sick Children’s Mission made 4,375 visits. Many of us 
are now or will be shortly enjoying the breezes of the sea 
or the pure air of the mountains. Will it not add to such 
enjoyment to feel that by some little gift we have enabled 
a poor child, shut up in hot attics or wandering in stifling 
alleys, to breathe fresh air by the sea, to have good diet 
and tosleep in aclean room, if only for a little while this 
summer? 


.... The Christian at Work replies to what we have said 
as to the right of the directors of Princeton Seminary to 
hold that institution fast to conservative Old School 
theology, by declaring that it was founded by the General 
Assembly in 1812, and still belongs to the General Assem- 
bly and.mot to any wing in it; and it quotes Dr. Hodge as 
saying that ‘‘no minister in the Presbyterian Church has 
ever been rejected who received the system of the West- 
minster Confession,’’ and that ‘‘the Church never has re- 
quired more, and no man has now the right to extend or 
exceed her requirements.’”’ Doubtless what Dr. Hodge 
said is true of those of whom he said it, namely, of minis- 
ters; but it is a patent fact which everybody knows, what- 
ever argument may be made, that Princeton is Old School, 
always has been Old School, and is governed not by the 
Church, but by a board of Old School directors. We don’t 
contradict sunshine. 


.... This is what Mr. Blaine wrote February 6th, 1892: 

“Tam not acandidate for the Presidency, and my name will 
not go before the Republican National Convention for the nom- 
ination. I make thisstatement in season.” 

This is what Mr. Blaine said in 1888 about the sacredness 
of a similar announcement: 

“If I should now, by speech or by silence, by commission or 
omission, permit my name in any event to come before the Con- 
vention, I should incur the reproach of being uncandid with those 
who have always been candid with me. I speak, therefore, be- 
cause [am not willing to remain in a doubtful attitude. I am not 
willing to be the cause of misleading a single man among the 
millions who have given me their suffrage and their confidence. 
Iam not willing that even one of my faithful supporters in the 
past should think me capable of paltering in a double sense with 
my words.” 

Is he now “ paltering in a double sense”’ with his words of 
1892? 


.... We gave a full and interesting report of the sessions 
of the Baptist Congress, and we now hear from The Na- 
tional Baptist and other sources that a great deal of alarm 
has been felt in some quarters over the addresses made 
there, ‘“‘as if the bottom had dropped out of sight’’ and 
‘the Bible been thrown overboard’’ and “salvation by 
Christ declared a delusion.’”? Our Philadelphia contempo- 
rary laughs at the idea that it can beso dangerous a thing 
to have such men as Presidents Robinson, Strong, Weston 
and Hill, and Professors Whitsitt, Clark, Schmidt, Wil- 
kinson and Osgood, and Drs. Pidge, Henderson, Willmarth, 
Faunce, McArthur and Boardman come together and con- 
fer. It smiles at the thought of the Bible being so shaky 
and religion so tottering, and it is inclined to think that 
men who are put in such positions of responsibility by the 
churches can be trusted that they are not leading the 
Church astray. 





Liverpool there are 242 livings of under $500 a year. 


....The t3eological seminaries are under fire in yet an- 
other denomination. The Living Church has published an 
editorial making serious charges against an unnamed in- 
stitution, which is said to have been guilty of teaching 
rationalistic theology and Presbyterian polity. Thecharge 
has made some little talk, and there seems to be a consid- 
erable amount.of doubt as to what institution is referred 
to, as none is named. We do not care to name the institu- 
tion, altho we do happen to know which one it is; but in 
order to reliewe the anxiety of the friends of some of these 
seminaries, we will state that it is not the theological 
school of Cambridge, or Philadelphia, or Alexandria, or 
Sewanee, or Hartford, or Gambier, or Geneva, or Chicago, 
or New York, or Middletown, or Nashotah, or Davenport, 
or Syracuse, or Denver. 


....It was most extraordinary that an impudent or- 
ganization, calling itself the Woman’s Memorial Fund As- 
sociation, should have undertaken to put on exhibition at 
the Chicago Fair a statue of a private woman, one Mrs. . 
Schuyler, of this city, as representing ‘‘ A Typical Philan- 
thropist,’”’ against the protest of her surviving relatives. 
They have been obliged to go to the Supreme Court to pre- 
vent this invasion of the privacy of her memory, and 
Judge Van Brunt has put an injunction on these irrespon- 
sible volunteers, telling them itis the first time such an 
audacious claim has been made, and that the friends of the 
dead must be allowed to have a legal right to protect their 
memory against the unwelcome invasion of their privacy. 


.... The drift toward English disestablishment is shown 
in Archdeacon Farrar’s article in The Review of the 
Churches, in which he gives evidence that disendowment 
would be a financial gain to the majority of the clergy. 
The average income of an English incumbent in the dio- 
cese of Norfolk is not over $750 a year, while in that of 
In 
London itself a large number of clergy have incomes less 
than $1,000, and many less than $750. It cannot be doubted 
that with the Church disestablished, the laymen, who are 
wealthy enough, would see that their clergy were properly 
paid. 


...Mr. James J. Dow, Superintendent of the Minnesota 
School for the Blind at Faribault, writes us: 

Your very fair and appreciative statement of the school situa- 
tion here is sufficiently ambiguous on two points to permit er- 
roneous conclusions to be drawn. To correct these I will say: 
1, that no religious instruction of any kind is given in the school 
building leased by the Board of Education of the Catholic Church, 
either during school hours or outside of them; 2, that the teachers 
in that building, who are members of a Catholic order, do not 
give any religious instruction whatever, either during school 
hours or outside of them. If Catholic pupils receive religious in- 
struction outside of school hours it is purely a private matter in 
which neither public school buildings nor teachers’ have any 
part. 


.---One paragraph in one of the evening papers . re- 
cently contains an account of two victims of cigarets. One 
of them was a boy of nineteen, who was seized with con- 
vulsions having many of the symptoms of hydrophobia, 
except that he did not manifest any dread of water. The 
other was a young man who fell heavily to the ground 
while at work and was picked up unconscious. His fea- 
tures were horribly distorted and his flesh turned purplish 
black. When he revived he went into convulsions and 
died. He had been warned that his continued smoking of 
four packages of cigarets a day would kill him. 


....Dr. Talmage will start the middle of June for Europe, 
and this time it will not be a lecturing but entirely a 
preaching tour, to Englard, Scotland, Ireland and Sweden. 
He does not get into the old ruts. His sermon last Sunday 
morning was entitled “‘A Tremendous Word,” and the 
text was “‘ Selah.” He said men must freshen up, “ preach- 
ers do not want in their sermons the sham flowers bought 
at the millinery shops, but japonicas wet with the morning 
dew.’”’? They will have hard work to find those japonicas in 
the fields and forests hereabouts. 


....One may judge how important the public school 
question, which took Archbishop Ireland to Rome, was 
regarded by the Holy See when he notices who were the 
men selected to decide the question. They were Cardinal 
Rampolla, Secretary of State to His Holiness; Parocchi, 
Cardinal Vicar of Rome; Ledochowski, Prefect of the 
Propaganda; Vannutelli and Zigliara, dis tinguished theo- 
logians. The special correspondents to the Catholic papers 

merally represent the victory to be decidedly with the 

h bishop of St. Paul. : 


.... We have an appeal from a clergyman to oppose a Con- 
gressman seeking renomination, telling us that he is in- 
temperate and immoral. We cannot know the private 
character of all the candidates for office everywhere, and, 
in most cases, must leave the work of discovering and de- 
nouncing such men to the local press, unless they have 
brought their shame before the public. it is duty to pre- 
vent men morally bad from being nominated or elected, 
whether it be in Maine or California. 


....The time is approaching for the election of a new 
British Parliament. It would almost look as if the bitter 
attack by The St. James Gazette, that very pink of con- 


servatism, upon the London Times, expressed not only the 
passion of a paper defeated in a court of law, but also an 
ay mpage ee that the Times, which always flops over when 
fe - is a change of Government, will be liberal after the 
election. 


.... We mentioned that Professor Warfield had criticised 
the slovenly grammar of the proposed Revision of the 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith. Now comes Dr. Her- 
rick Johnson, in The Interior, and declares that Dr. War- 


field is not a competent judge of good grammar, and that 
the very article in which he makes the charge is bristling 
all over with blunders in English construction. Whew! 


....There is stirring news from Hawaii, coming out of 
dissatisfaction with the administration of the Queen. Still 
we do not look for any danger following the arrest of some 
confirmed disturbers of the peace. We su it is inevi- 
po that by and by Hawaii, as well as Canada. will be 





to this country. 
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THE RELATIONS OF SECRETARY BLAINE AND 
PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


In view of the resignation of Secretary Blaine and his 
sudden withdrawal from the Cabinet of President Harri- 
son, the following account of their relations, taken fror 
The New York Sun, will be of interest. It was written be- 
fore the resignation was announced, by Mr. T. C. Crawford, 
who has had unusual opportunities to learn the inside his- 
tory of the present Administration. -An article by him on 
the President appeared in our columns last year. 


“Mr. Blaine’s peculiar attitude to-day is owing whoily to the 
positive influence of Mrs. Blaine. Mrs. Blaine has become, with- 


in the last few weeks, a very bitter and vigorous opponent of the 
President. She is a lady of unusual intellectual force. She 
possesses an iron will. She does not often mingle in politicés, 
but to-day her imperious will, backed by intense dislike of the 
President, is one of the most potent factors in the political 
situation. The calmest and most conservative of the Republican 
advisers at Washington, and these are gentlemen wholly out- 
side of the Administration circle, believe that if Mr. Blaine’s 
nomination is forced to-day under the peculiar circumstances 
which surround this sudden development of the Blaine move- 
ment, he could not be elected. 

“Mrs. Blaine has never liked the President from the day that 
he declined to appoint her son, Walker Blaine, to the office of 
First Assistant Secretary of State. When this was first proposed 
to the President he said to Mr. Blaine that he did not think it 
would be good policy for any official holding high place to have 
his son act as his deputy. He then added that he would be pleased 
to give to Mr. Walker Blaine any other place that Mr. Blaine 
might himself select. Mr. Blaine suggested the position of Solic- 
itor of the State Department. There was no ‘intimation on his 
part at that time that he was at all dissatisfied with the Presi- 
dent’s act. Neither did Mrs. Blaine at any time before her son’s 
death express anything more than an ordinary disappointment 
of the change in the plan. 

“Several weeks ago Mr. Blaine’s son-in-law, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Coppinger, was promoted to the position of Colonel. Shortly, 
after that there was a vacancy in the army in the list of Briga- 
dier-Generals. Mr. Blaine asked to have his son-in-law promoted 
to this place. To this the President replied that he was at the 
foot of the list of eolonels, that there were thirty-five honorable 
officers who stood between him and the post, and that to jump 
Colonel Coppinger over the whole list for no other reasan but 
that of pure favor was a proposition which could not for a mo- 
ment be considered. The refusal was kindly made, and the atti- 
tude of the President was indorsed by Mr. Elkins, the Secretary 
of War. Mr. Blaine presented the case politely and accepted the 
President’s view of the situation with perfect good nature. In- 
deed, it may be said that during the whole term of the President’s 
Administration there has never been at any meeting between the 
President and his Secretary of State any evidence of ill-feeline 
upon the part of one or the other. Mr. Blaine has invariably 
shown courtesy and marked respect to the President, and the 
President has shown equal courtesy and respect to his Secretary of 
State. The President’s refusal to ake this appointment was not 
accepted by Mrs. Blaine. The subject came up again and again. 
Mr. Harrison said at last that under no circumstances could 
the appointment be made, and that if he were presented with a 
four years’ term of continuance in the White House as a consider- 
ation of making such an appointment that he should still decline. 

“Upon the surface, up to this particular period, there was no 
friction. The day following the President’s final determination 
Mrs. Blaine called at the White House and asked to see the Pres- 
ident. The interview which took place between them was a 
stormy one. Mrs. Blaine has spoken of this meeting herself, and 
the President has hinted to some of his Cabinet associates that 
the conversation was remarkable in many ways. The view often 
expressed by Mrs. Blaine was undoubtedly repeated in this con- 
versation. She the President of having not treated the 
Blaine family fairly, and that he has taken particular pleasure 
in refusing their most modest requests. This Mrs. Blaine believes 
sincerely. Her appeal for a change in the President's decision in 
the Coppinger case was the last time she had seen the President. 
Of course Mr. Harrison could not change his mind and commit 
what he thought was a great piece of injustice even to oblige so 
distinguished and worthy a lady as Mrs. Blaine. At the close of 
this remarkable interview Mrs. Blaine announced to the Presi- 
dent, in clear and concise English, that his decision would 
cost him a renomination, and that she should now force Mr. 
Blaine to take the field against him. 

“This declaration of war upon the part of Mrs. Blaine, made 
in person to the President’s face, was further intensified by her 
declaring to one of the most influential men in the Administra- 
tion that she really held the “President responsible for her son 
Walker’sdeath. Ifthe President had not put upon him the mor- 
tification of refusing him the place which he wanted, Mrs. 
Blaine believes that her son would be alive to-day. This morbid 
frame of mind is as intense as it is sincere. 

“In justice to Mr. Blaine it should be said that he was in no way 
responsible for this personal attack upon the President, and later 
called upon him, and in that call expressed the opinion that the 
President, of course, was right, and that he could not have acted 
differently. Mrs. Blaine is hot a good enough politician to con- 
ceal her feelings. She is always honest and outspoken in express- 
ing her likes aud dislikes. She thoroughly dislikes the President, 
believes that he has done great injustice to her family in the two 
cases above mentioned, and has expressed this opinion very 
freely. 

“It was the expression of these opinions which first gave the 
cue to the Republicans who are actively engaged in working to 
defeat the nomination of the President. These views of Mrs. 
Blaine were repeated in New York, and it is her influence which 
has kept Mr. Blaine from saying anything. and it is wholly to be 
credited to her assistance that the opponents to the President’s 
nomination have thus far been able to make such a successful 
campaign in the newspapers behind the great name and fame of 
the Secretary of State. 








“Mr. Blaine’s position concerning the nomination has never 
been the subject of dispute or question up to the time of the 
Coppinger case. The President never asked him to withdraw 
from the canvass. Mr. Blaine wrote his letter of last February 
after a due deliberation and for reasons best known to himself. 
He has repeated that opinion in private conversation many times 
to the gentlemen of the Administration circle. 

“There is acertain code of etiquet among politicians which is 
as binding as any code of honor to be found among any set of men 
in the world. It runs through canvass after canvass and contest 
after.contest. If a candidate retires in good faith to leave a field 
free for others associated with him, then his return to that field 
is considered a breach of. good faith. Mr. Blaine’s opinions upon 


A few days before the Convention four years ago the pressure 
brought to bear upon him, altho he was as far away as Paris, was 
very great. Isaw Mr. Blaine then upon one or two occasions and 
his mind never wavered. He said in general then that the public 
never forgave a man who trifled with a grave situation. For him 
tochange his mind after having freely and clearly expressed it 
upon such an important subject would lay him open to the charge 
of being insincere and of being guilty of playing a trick. So 
strong was the pressure upon him at Paris that he felt called upon 
to write another letter. In that letter to Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
bearing date May 17th, he said: 

“*Tf I should now, by s 


omission, permit my name to ony event to come before the Con- 
vention, I should incur the reproach of ith 


woe eaten me oo -_ : 
< 
think me capable of paltering in a double seuse with mepwerds” 
“ Mr. Blaine, free from the pressure of influence, is one of the 
clearest-minded men in the world. There was no direct personal © 
pressure brought to bear upon him in Europe. What came to 
him was the indirect influence of letters and cables. He never 
changed his position, altho it was clear that his mere silence 
would have procured his nomination. 
“The subject. of Mr. Blaine’s health is one which is a proper 
subject for consideration. The dully malignant stories of his not 
being equal mentally to what he was last year would be dis- 
proved by any one who comes in contact with him for a moment. 
But it is an undisputed fact that Mr. Blaine physically is not very 
strong, and that he avoids as much as possible any undue mental 
or physical exertion. This is proper and correct. It is on account 
of this care that he has been free to call upon those about him to 
help him. Those who have helped him have not sought to detract 
from his originality and from his ability, neither have they in 
turn sought for themselves undue credit. It has been give and 
take in the Administration family up toa short time ago. All 
worked together. Mr. Blaine is impulsive, and being human, is 
not always right. He has made one or two mistakes as Secretary 
of State. His mistakes are not fully understood by the public. 
But if his presence is eliminated from the Administration the 
good and bad will be brought out fully in the summary of his 
record. 
“In the conduct of diplomatic affairs during the year the Pres- 
ident and Mr. Blaine have been in accord with two exceptions; 
yet they differed then without any thought of quarreling. The 
first difference in this department was in the policy to be pursued 
toward Fonseca, the dictator in Brazil. When the news first 
came of his overthrow of republican institutions in Brazil under 
a pretense of maintaining them, the report came from Brazilian 
sources. Mr. Blaine thought it best to send a djspatch extending 
the sympathy and support of this Government to Fonseca. 
“The President and his other Cabinet advisers thought it best 
to wait. All communications with our legation were cut off, and 
so without any report from our Minister the President thought 
it premature to extend sympathy and support. Support meant, 
in his judgment, ships and cannon, if needed, and, at best, a 
needless complication. This view prevailed, and the early down- 
fall of Fonseca removed.the cause of this difference. 
“The second difference was in the Chilean affair, altho in the 
end Mr. Blaine acquiesced in the President's view, or he would 
not naturally have remained in the Cabinet. But it must be borne 
in mind that these differences were expressed in conservative 
language. They differed as associate counsel may differ in the 
handling of cases. 
“In the Mafia case,in the silver conference project and the 
Bering Sea cases the accord and joint co-operation has been 
perfect. 
“In the Chile case Mr. Platt, in his review of the Administra- 
tion, says that the President was conspicuous at the close. This 
is true. But it must be remembered that this close was the ulti- 
matum which settled the case. Under any ordinary circumstances 
the President and Secretary of State would have parted over any 
such a question as the Chilean affair. Mr. Blaine pooh-poohed the 
case from the first. He said all] over Washington that it was an 
ordinary bawdy house quarrel, and it was this statement which 
he repeated often to the Chilean Minister, Montt, which made 
him so mislead his home Government. It is not necessary to dis- 
cuss the merits of this case. The President held that our sailors 
had been cruelly outraged, and that satisfaction was necessary. 
Mr. Blaine’s view was that it was a trivial row, and not worthy 
of notice. These two views have each their supporters in the 
country. 

“Inthe Bering Sea case Mr. Blaine co-operated throughout 
with the President. Both are responsible, and each has done his 
work in it; in the preparation of the legal part of the case Mr. 
Blaine has been very properly supplied with professional argu- 
ments. During his closing argument with Sir Julian Pauncefote 
Mr. Blaine held in his hand a brief prepared for him by one of 
the legal advisers of the Government, and the argument he sub- 
mitted was that of the Administration. 

“Up to within a very short time there has been little said in 
Administration circles abou who did this or that particular 
thing. No who one knows Mr. Blaine would think for a moment 
of seeking to discredit his ability. There has always been a great 
deal of uncertainty concerning Mr Blaine and the Administra- 
tion family. Outside of what has been disclosed in his strictly 
official relations, the members of the Cabinet family have not 
known much more about him than has the outside public. I re- 
member meeting one of the members of the Cabinet in Chicago 
last fall, when Mr. Blaine was at Bar Harbor. This Cabinet 
officer then made the rather remarkable statement that not a 
word had been heard directly from Mr. Blaine by the President 
or any of his associates from the time he entered Maine until a 
few weeks before he left.” 
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....A Brahman of Benares has been publishing his ideas 
of England and the English, and some of the English 
papers, while not freely accepting his statements, are in- 
clined to pay some heed to them. In general he thinks that 
all nations hate England. India does not love her but rec- 
ognizes those splendid qualities of body and mind which 
make the English her natural and best ruler. He consid- 
ers that Ireland is rapidly becoming pacified, under the in- 
fluence of education, which is lessening the power of the 
priests, and of rail and steam which are bringing English- 
men and Irishmen closer together. To disturb this grow- 
ing harmony by Home Rule would be the worst folly, and 
should Mr. Gladstone come into power he anticipates civil 
war and a possible separation between the two countries, 
which in the event of a continental attack upon England 
might seriously affect the Indian Empire. His final ver- 
dict is: ‘‘ John Bull lives in a safe and happy country and 
climate; he eats and drinks; he has one chief God— 
Mammon,” : 





this subject, as expressed when he wasin Europe, are very strong. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
THE ACTION IN THE BRIGGS CASE. 
WHAT WAS DONE ABOUT UNION SEMINARY. 
LAST DAY OF THE SESSION. 


WE give herewith the proceedings of the last day of the 
session, and follow it with connected account of the Briggs 
case and the Union Seminary matter. 








THE LAST DAY. 
PORTLAND, ORE., Wednesday, May 31st. 


‘The Assembly is rushing matters to-day in order to ad- 
journ this evenjng. 

The Committee on Bills and Overtures made several 
recommendations which were adopted. One of them read: 


The General Assembly would remind all under its care that it 
is a fundamental doctrine that the Old and New Testaments are 
the inspired and infallible Word of God. Our Church holds that 
the inspired Word, as it came from God, is without error. The 
assertion of the contrary cannot but shake the confidence of the 
people in the sacred books. All who enter office in our Church 
solemnly profess to receive them as the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice. 

If they change their belief on this point, Christian honor de- 
mands that they should withdraw from our ministry. They 
have no right to use the pulpit or the chair of the professor for 
the dissemination of their errors until they are dealt out by the 
slow process of discipline. But if any do so act, their presby- 
teries should speedily interpose and deal with them for a viola- 
tion of ordination vows. The vow taken at the beginning is 
obligatory until the party taking it is honorably and properly re- 
leased. The Assembly enjoins upon all ministers, elders and 
presbyteries to be faithful to the duty here imposed. 
After a number of reports from committees had been 
submitted the Assembly was closed with resolutions of 
thanks and brief speeches from Dr. Brown, the pastor of 
the church, and Dr. Young, Moderator. 








THE CASE OF PROFESSOR BRIGGS. 


WE have already given from day to day, in the two pre 
vious issues of THE INDEPENDENT, what was said and done 
in the Assembly on the appeal of the Prosecuting Commit- 
tee from tbe decision of the New York Presbytery dismiss 
ing the complaint against Dr. Briggs. We design here- 
with to give a connected account of the Assembly’s action 
upon the appeal. 

The case was brought before the Assembly by the report 
of the Judicial Committee, to which the formal appeal had 
been referred. This report was presented Tuesday after- 
noon, May 24th. The report, which was signed by eleven 
of the fifteen members of the Committee, made the follow 
ing points: 

First. That in the opinion of this committee the appeal taken 
by the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, an 
original party represented by the Committee of Prosecution, 
appointed under Section 11 of the Book of Discipline, has been 
taken from the final judgment in dismissing the case, and that 
the said committee have the right to take this appeal, represent- 
ing the said original party. 

Second. That it finds that the notice of the appeal has been 
given, and that the appeal, specifications of error and record, 
have been filed in accordance with Sections 96 and 97 of the Book 
of Discipline, and the appeal is in order. 

Third. That ia the judgment ofjthe committee the appeal 
should be entertained and a time set apart for the hearing of the 
case. 

In view of these considerations, the committee reports that the 
appeal is in order and that the General Assembly should proceed 
in accordance with the provision of Section 99 of the Book of 
Discipline, by causing the judgment appealed from, the notice of 
appeal, the appeal and the specifications of the errors alleged, to 
be read; then to hear the appellant by the Committee of Prosecu- 
tion; then the defendant in person or by his counsel; then the 
appellant by the Committee of Prosecution, in reply, upon the 
question whether the appeal shall be entertained. 

A minority report, signed by Messrs. Frazer, Gordon, 
Dexter and Ketchum, was also presented: 

WHEREAS, The Book of Discipline requires that ‘appeals are 
generally to be taken to the judicatory immediately superior to 
that appealed from; and 

Wuergas, There are no sufficient reasons for making the 
appeal against the action of the Presbytery in New York in 
dismissing the case against Dr. Briggs an exception to this rule; 

Therefore, we recommend to the General Assembly that the 
appeal be not entertained; that the papers in the case be returned 
to the appellants, and that they be advised to bring their appeal 
or complaint before the Synod of New York. 

These reports were taken up Wednesday afternoon. 
Judge Strevell moved that the minority report be substi- 
tuted for that of the majority. David W. Glass, of Balti- 
more, moved as a substitute for the whole that the case be 
sent back to the New York Presbytery with an order to 
try it at an early date. It was decided to allow each party 
an hour and a half, and then the appeal and other papers 
were read. Six grounds were given in support of the ap- 
peal, as follows: 

(1) Irregularity in the proceedings of presbytery. 

(2) Receiving improper testimony. 

(3) Declining to receive important testimony. 

(4) Hastening to a decision before the testimony was fully 
taken. 

(5) Manifestations of prejudice in the conduct of the 
case, and (6) mistake and injustice in the decision. 

The discussion began Thursday morning, Dr. George 
F. Birch, of the Prosecuting Committee speaking first in 
support of the appeal. The points he made were as fol- 
lows: 


First. This action has been taken because your appellant 
wishes the judicial advice and instruction which the Constitution 
of the Church commissions the General Assembly to give, be- 
cause your appellant invokes this venerable court as the bond of 
union, peace, correspondence and mutual confidence among all 
our churches to exercise its office in the endeavor to avert dis- 





union, to blot out strife, to restore fraternity and to strengthen 
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confidence within the bounds of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. 

Second. The case which the Prosecuting Committee asks this 
General Assembly to adjudicate is a matter of intense intérest to 
all Christendom. Theological professors, religious editors, 
preachers of the Gospel, private members of the Church every- 
where, in every denomination and in all lands, anxiously await 
the disposal of the case on the part of this venerable court. 

Third. This case involves the very fundamental truths of 
Christianity, and especially the doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Fourth. But the plea of your appellant is enforced by the pres- 
byteries which assemble here in you, which have to the number 
of at least fourscore spoken with trumpet tongue concerning 
the inaugural address, the occasion of this proceeding to this 
highest court of the Church. And the last General Assembly 
gave heed to the presbyterial voice by vetoing the appointment 
of the appellee to the professorship, entrance upon which was 
signaled by the inaugural address. 

Fifth. The Presbytery of New York caused your appellant to 
appear at the bar of this court by the commission of an error in 
law 80 manifest as to justify immediate relief on the part of this 
Assembly. The refusal to grant that relief now is to agitate the 
Church for years to come. 

Siath. Your appellant adn.its that if the prosecutor in this case 
were an individual there might be some show of reason for de- 
clining to depart from the general rule. But the prosecutor in 
this case is the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, which has a wide and deep interest in the questions 
involved. Hence, in a cause freighted with issues so momentous 
your appellant pleads for a speedy hearing in behalf of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America. 


Professor Briggs followed in his own behalf. He said: 


The Book of Discipline makes the defendant the only party 
competent to resist the entertainment of the appeal. It is neces- 
sary for the defendant to appear not only in his own behalf and 
in defense of the action of his presbytery, but also, as will be 
shown later on, in order to maintainthe rights of the Synod of 
New York, and also to show due respect to the General Assem- 
bly. 

The defendant is, however, placed in a position of some embar- 
rassment, in that he is compelled, in the interests of justice and 
orderly procedure, to defend the action of his Presbytery in dis- 
missing the case against him, action which, however favor- 
able it may have been to him, was not asked for by him, and for 
which he has no manner of responsibility. 

The defendant acquiesced in the decision of the Presbytery to 
“dismiss the case,” altho the dismissal was laden with sundry 
other reasons, which it was proper for the Presbytery to give 
under the circumstances, but which had no manner of rele- 
vancy to the objections he had presented to the Presbytery as to 
the “ sufficiency of the charges and specifications in form and in 
legal effect.” It seemed to the defendant and his friends, there- 
fore, that. it would be more proper for some other person to de- 
fend this action of the Presbytery, and it was their desire that 
Dr. Francis Brown or Dr. Charles L. Thompson should under- 
take this task. But owing to circumstances, which it is not 
necessary to consider, these friends of the defendant were not 
sent by the Presbytery as Commissioners to the Assembly, and 
it became necessary for the defendant either to select for counsel 
some one who was not altogether familiar with the case, or else 
to appear before the Assembly himself. I appear before you, 
therefore, not by choice, but under constraint of duty. 

The defendant is suffering under another embarrassment due 

to the situation. He is compelled to make a legal argument 
against the entertainment of this appeal, in the interests of or- 
derly procedure in our judicatories, and thus he may uncon- 
sciously present the appearance of interposing obstacles in the 
way of his own trial. He can only say that he has always been 
ready to meet any “charges and specifications sufficient in form 
and in legal effect” which may be made against him at the bar 
of his Presbytery, and to disprove them. In no judicatory of the 
Church, in no court in the world, could he be asked to plead 
against “charges insufficient in form and in legal effect,” or to 
waive rights guaranteed by the Constitution, or to neglect duties 
required by the position in which God has placed him. If these 
appellants return to the Presbytery of New York without win- 
ning their appeal, they still have the privilege, as individual 
members of the Presbytery, of tabling ‘charges sufficient in form 
and in legal effect,” if they are able to frame them, and of press- 
ing them to trial. If the Assembly entertain the appeal and sus- 
tain their objections to the action of the Presbytery, they could 
not gain any more than a direction to the Presbytery to begin 
again exactly where they left off when they dismissed the case. 
All this agitation of the Church for the,past months, all the pre- 
cious time of the Assembly consumed in hearing the parties, can 
at the utmost only make this simple difference, namely, nothing 
more than determine whether these prosecutors shall represent 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America in any 
further prosecution, or whether the responsibility for any further 
prosecution shall rest upon them as individuals. The defendant 
greatly prefers that, if they prosecute him, they should prosecute 
as individual prosecutors. He feels aggrieved that his Presby- 
tery has been prosecuting him by this committee. He feels still 
more aggrieved that this committee has claimed to represent the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, and thus 
made it appear to the public that the whole Presbyterian Church 
was engaged in prosecuting him. It seems to him that this gives 
an unfair advantage to his prosecutors. But at this stage of the 
case the defendant thinks that it is not worth much time or labor 
to gain his preference. If the entertainment of this appeal did 
not involve the forfeiture of important rights of the defendant 
and of his co-presbyters, if it did not carry with it an intrusion 
upon the functions of the Synod of New York, if it did not violate 
the Constitution of the Church and establish precedents of such 
injurious effecié as to impair our whole system of jurisprudence, 
and if the absence of the defendant might not have been construed 
as disrespectful to your venerable body, he would not have taken 
the long journey across the continent toappear before you at this 
time, but would have remained at home and allowed the appeal 
to have its free course without opposition on his part. 

He said he would confine his attention in his argument 
to the question of appealing direct to the Assembly instead 
of the Synod, basing his objections on the provision of the 
Discipline that: 

* Appeals are generally to be taken to the judicatory immedi- 
ately superior to that appealed from.” 

His points were these: 

I The reasons presented by the appellants are not such as to 
justify the General Assembly in entertaining their appeal. 

Il. This appeal cannot be entertained because there are no prec- 
edents to justify it. 

If]. This appeal cannot be entertained because it would deprive 
the defendant of a right. 

IV. The appeal cannot be entertained because it might deprive 
more than 100 ministers and elders of the Presbyterv of New 


York, who have taken action in the case, of their right of com-~- 
plaint. 

V. The appeal cannot be entertained because the Assembly 
would thereby intrude upon the functions of the Synod of New 
York. 

VI. The appeal cannot properly be entertained because it 
should be consolidated with the complaint from the same parties 
pending before the Synod. 

VII. The appeal is irregular because notice was given to the 
Presbytery of appeal to the Synod. 

VIII. The appeal cannot be entertained because the complaint 
to the Synod, signed by more than one-third who were present 
and voting in the Presbytery acts as a stay until the Synod de- 
cides whether the committee has a right to exist, and therefore a 
right of appeal. 

IX. There is pending before the Synod of New York a com- 
plaint against an interlocutory decision of the Presbytery. Until 
this is sustained or reversed the judgment of the Presbytery in 
dismissing the case against Dr. Briggs cannot be a final judgment 
and, therefore, cannot be appealed from. 


Professor Briggs closed his argument as follows: 


The law of appeals does not justify the passing over the Synod 
in the interests of the appellants. The precedents of appeals be- 
fore the General Assembly are all against this appeal. To enter- 
tain it would be to deprive the defendant of his rights under the 
constitution; it would wrong more than one hundred ministers 
and elders of the Presbytery of New York by damaging or de- 
stroying their right of complaint; it would override the Synod of 
New York, the most competent and the only proper judicatory 
to determine the case; it would put that great synod in the awk- 
ward dilemma either of disregarding the rights of complainants 
representing the majority of the Pfesbytery of New York, or of 
disregarding the decision of the Assembly, and so involving a 
conflict of jurisdiction; it would be against a precedent of the 
General Assembly which dismissed a case because notice was 
given to presbytery of appeal to synod and only subsequently of 
appeal to General Assembly. It would prevent the consolida- 
tion of the appeal and the complaint. 

You cannot entertain this appeal, finally, because this commit- 
tee is stayed from appealing by a complaint pending before the 
Synod of New York, signed by a majority of those present and 
voting in the Presbytery of New York, and because until this 
interlocutory decision is reversed and determined by the Synod, 
there is no formal judgment in the case from which an appeal can 
be taken. 

I submit this argument to your venerable body with the request’ 
that you will do justice to the appellee, that you will recognize 
the rights of his co-presbyters, that you will credit the Presby- 
tery of New York, and that you will trust the Synod of New 
York, all which you can do only by dismissing this appeal and 
referring the appellants to the Synod of New York where they 
must appear in any case to maintain their own complaint before 
that judicatory and to resist the complaint of the majority of the 
Presbytery of New York, which must be considered and decided 
by the Synod of New York, at their next meeting. 


Col. John J. McCook next spoke on behalf of the appel- 
lants. He said: 


No one is mere desirious than the members of this Prosecuting 
Committee that the most complete and ample justice should be 
done to the appellee, not only in this court, but in all the courts 
of the Presbyterian Church. I must remove at the outset the im- 
pression of injustice which might be inferred from a statement of 
the appellee as to his illness or absence. The official record at 
page 69 will show that the original Committee of Investigation— 
not the Prosecuting Committee here—appointed by the Presby- 
tery of New York, to investigate the inaugural address, invited 
the attendance and conference of the appellee. This record here 
is the answer of a committee appointed to answer a protest, and 
in the clause at the bottom of the 69th page you will find, in 
referring to this matter, ‘‘ That the views herein presented were 
those held by Dr. Briggs is clear from his reply to an invitation 
sent to him by Dr. Birch, Chairman of the Committee. under 
date of April 24th, 1891, inviting him to meet with the Committee 
for conference and to give such explanation as he might desire, 
in which he says: ‘If I were in good health, I would still be ob- 
liged to decline, for the reason that it would seem that your com- 
mittee were appointed to consider my inaugural address, and not 
to consider any explanations of it I might desire to make.’” 

So much in removal of the suggestion that at any stage any in- 
tent has been made to do an injustice to our brother, Dr. Briggs. 

The appellee has spent considerable time in indicating to this 
body that the proceedings here are stayed by a certain complaint 
to the Synod of New York, which it was stated has been signed by 
114 members of the Presbytery of New York. The complaint re- 
ferred to will be found in our record as being the one presented 
by Dr. Francis Brown in behalf of himself and others. The com- 
plaint, as a complaint, was perfected within ten days, with that 
signature. As soon as the ten days had expired for the perfection 
of a written complaint, as provided in section 86 of the Book of 
Discipline, other signatures may have been added, and, from news- 
paper statements, we believe they have been added, but they have 
no more effect than if those names had been written upon a piece 
of paper and thrown into the street. We claim that any signa- 
ture attached to that complaint after the expiration of those ten 
days is irrelevant, and should not be mentioned in this presence. 
Any member of a judicatory submitting to its jurisdiction, of 
course, has the right to join in a complaint, but he must do it 
within the ten days of giving a written complaint, as provided by 
our book. By eliminating this whole question from the discus- 
sion of this complaint we will eliminate all questions in relation 
to what has gone to the Synod of New York. There is no com- 
plaint before this body which could be consolidated with this ap- 
pealand heard at thistime. The record in this case is before you, 
and nothing else. 

This is an argument upon the simple question: Shall the appeal 
as presented by this committee be entertained? It is only proper 
for me to say at the outset that the action of the General Assem- 
bly in approving the report of the Judicial Committee to the ex- 
tent that the appeal is in order, as already decided beyond the 
need of argument from me, altho it may be necessary to give 
reasons why that decision is a sound and correct one. First, that 
this committee is a committee of prosecution under Section 11 of 
the Book of Discipline; second, that this appeal is presented in 
the name of the Presbyterian Church of the United States of 
America, because of its having been instituted by a judicatory, 
under Section 10 of the Book of Discipline. The question whether 
this is, or is not, a judicial case has also been decided by that de- 
cision. The question even whether this is a final judgment has 
also been decided. 

Our Book of Discipline, Section 70, provides four ways in which 
a case may be carried from a lower to a higher judicatory: First, 
by general review ang control; second, by reference; third, by 
complaint, and fourth, by appeal. 


Colonel McCook then proceeded to show that the case 
before the Assembly was a judicial case, and as such clearly 





appealable. He next argued that the appeal was taken, as 





required, by one of the original parties, The prosecution 
was initiated by the Presbytery, and the Prosecuting Com- 
mittee represented the Church. 

The Assembly reached a vote at the afternoon sessioti 
when Colonel McCook finished his argument. The minor- 
ity report was laid on the table by a vote of 885 to 122, and 
then that part of the majority report which proposes to 
entertain the appeal was adopted. After some disctission 
as to what should constitute the records of the case, it was 
decided that the written minutes of the Presbytery should 
be substituted for the printed ones contained in the book 
prepared by the Committee of Prosecution, and that the 
stenographer’s notes should be accepted with the minutes. 

When the case was resumed on Friday, May 27th, Judge 
Strevell said on behalf of Dr. Briggs that for the purpose 
of saving time and in the interests of the church the 
grounds of appeal would pro forma be confessed, that the 
cause now pending may be returned to the Presbytery of 
New York fortrial. Dr. Briggs desired it to be understood 
that he waived none of his rights in the premises in mak- 
ing this proposition. After a number of motions had been 
offered the Committee of Prosecution and Judge Strevell 
retired to confer in the matter. Judge Strevell, on his re- 
turn, stated that no agreemefit had been feached. After 
much debate Dr. Briggs retired with several of the Prose- 
cuting Committee, bit no agreement being reached, the 
Moderator ruled that the case must proceed, on the ques- 
tion whether the appeal should be sustained, the Assembly 
having already agreed to entertain it. 

Dr. G. W. F. Birch then addressed the Assembly in behalf 
of the appeal. He passed in review the various grounds of 
appeal, as already stated. ; 

Dr. C. A. Briggs responded, beginning his argument 
Friday afternoon and finishing it on Saturday, May 28th. 
In beginning he said: 

The appellee is now called upon to resist the appeal made to 
your venetable body by the alleged Proseciiting Conimiittée of 
the Presbytery of New York: Yoit have decided to entertaiti the 
appeal déspite niy ptotest and reservatioti of right: It is héw 
necessary for me; before going a step further, to say that I do hot 
consent to your decision. I do not waive my right or the right of 
my co-complainants to prosecute our complaint before the Synod 
of New York in order that it may be determined there whether 
the appellants were appointed as a Committee of Prosecution by 
the Presbytery of New York, whether they are an original party, 
and whether they can act as appellants against the decision of 
the Presbytery to dismiss the case. We reserve this right. The 
appellee does not waive his right to seek any relief that may seem 
to be proper against your decision to entertain the appeal. He 
enters upon his response to the objections of the appellants with 
all these reservations of right. It is also necessary to call atten- 
tion to the peculiar position in which the appellee is placed by 
the lawof the Church. He is forced by the appellants and by the 
Book of Discipline to resist the appeal by legal argument and to 
weary you with technical objections. If he should ventute on 
the merits of the case, Mr. Moderator, you would immediately 
call him to order. Insuch a situation the actused needs all the 
restraining grace that his God can give hini. The appellee is 
compelled by the circumstances of this case to defend the action 
of his Presbytery—action which he did not request and which 
was not in his interest, but in the interest of the Presbytery of 
New York. His argument is, therefore, not in self-defense and 
vindication, but simply and alone a defense of his Presbytery and 
a vindication of his Presbytery: He might waive his own rights. 
He cannot waive the rights of the Presbytery of New York. The 
chief part of my task at this time is to test the six objections and 
the twenty-five specifications made by the appellants. 

He closed as follows: 


Dr. Briggs acquiesced in the decision of the Presbytet'y, 
knowing perfectly well that it left him in the awkwrd posi- 
tion of not being condemned, it is true, but also without a vindi- 
cation. The Presbytery of New York desired this action. The 
appellee simply stibmitted to it, preferring to suffer the injury 
involved rather than to be responsible in any way for the fur- 
ther agitation of the Church. 

I wascontent, brethren, to leave my cause in the hands of God. 
and to appeal to the supreme judge who is exalted above all 
civil and ecclesiastical tribunals. I was content to beat unhdet 
his providence all the strain that was put upon me by 
the unjust actions that have been taken hitherto, and I am still 
content to leave in his gracious hands the ultimate solution of 
this case, because he is the faithful creator, he is the all-wise 
providence who goverDs all human affairs, and his reign is jus- 
tice and his dominion is love 

Whenever the Presbytery of New York, which has sole origi- 
nal jurisdiction in this case, is ready to call me toits bar for trial, 
I shall advance cheerfully to meet my adversaries. I ask but one 
simple thing: That the charges and specifications shall be suffi- 
cient in form and legal effect. That is the one objection that I 
made on the floor of the Presbytery, and that one alone. The 
charges must be of such a character, they must havesuch a form 
and substance, asto make a trial possible, in order that a trial 
may be simple, straightforward and equitable. 

This defense of the action of my presbytery—action not desired 
by me and not in my interest, but desired by the Presbytery and 
in the interest of the Presbytery, and, as the Presbytery certainly 
supposed, in the interest of the peace and quiet of the Church—I 
submit to the judgment of this venerable General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. It is 
now your province, Mr. Moderator and brethren, to take such 
action as will be for the well-being and for the honor of our be- 
loved Church, which has had such a noble history, which has 
such great present advantages, and which looks forward into 
such a hopeful future in the service of God and of humanity. | 
thank you for your attention, and regret having been obliged to 
trouble you with such long and intricate technical arguments. 


Dr. J. J. Lampe, of the Prosecuting Committe, replied to 
Dr. Briggs. He said in opening: 

The question before us at this stage of the proceedings is not a 
complicated one. We have simply to determine whether or not 
the Presbytery of New York erred in reaching its final decision 
in this case. It is for you to judge whether the Presbytery acted 
in accordance with Presbyterian law and rendered a righteous 
decision in the matter brought before it. 

It is only after we have decided that question that we can come 
to the merits of the case. We have nothing as yet to do with the 
charges against Dr. Briggs, but solely with the judgment of the 
Presbytery of New York and the manner in which that judgment 
was reached. The appellants firmly believe that the inferior 
court erred, both in respect to the substance of the decision ren- 
dered and in the way in which it arrived at that decision. 





Dr, Briggs dwelt extensively on the specification which has ref 
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erence to the so-called “ preamble” to the charges and specifica- 
tions of the committee, but we wish tc emphasize the fact to which 
the Moderator of the Presbytery of New York, Dr. Bliss, bore 
testimony before the Assembly, that the preamble was stricken 
out of the copy which was served upon Dr. Briggs. 
_ IL. Before pleading, Dr. Briggs, the appellee, availed himself of 
_the privilege of filing objections. He conceded the regularity of 
the organization and the jurisdiction of the Presbytery, and con- 
fined himself to the sufficiency of the charges and specifications 
in form and legal effect. 

On this point he raised a number of objections, and it is possible 
that he made it clear that the charges and speqjfications in some 
respects did not have that completeness of form which they 
should have had. 

The Prosecuting Committee signified its ability and readiness 
to obviate these objections so far as they were valid by giving a 
different form tothe charges and specifications in the furtherance 
of justice ‘* without changing their general nature.” 

That Dr. Briggs proved the charges and specifications insuffi- 
cient and indefinite in legal effect, will not be seriously urged by 
any one who really understands the questions involved. They 
can be shown to have a proper legal effect. 

Dr. Briggs knew, we are inclined to think, precisely what was 
meant by them, but if not, it would have been an easy task for 
the Prosecuting Committee to enlighten him and the members 
of the Presbytery as totheir real meaning and bearing. 

But when Dr. Briggs, the appellee, had raised these preliminary 
objections, it was the duty of the Presbytery, sitting as a court, to 
determine upon the relevancy of the objections raised—" shall 
consider.” Altho persistently reminded of its duty in the 
premises, nothing was determined as to these objections—and 
the Presbytery devoted itself to the consideration of altogether 
different questions as will appear directly. 

Il. But Dr. Briggs, while ostensibly raising objections as to the 
sufficiency of the charges and specifications in form and legal 
effect, was allowed to enter extensively into the merits of the 
case, and really gave hisdefense onevery one of the points at 
issue. His paper did not so much deal with the objections 
proper as it was a response to the charges and specifications. 
The title which he himself has given to the paper indicates that 
it was directed against the charges and specifications them- 
selves, 


1. Virtually he was permitted to plead to the charges without 
being formally asked to do so. 

2. He was permitted to argue the case on its merits and give 
testimony. The appellee took pains, he says, to avoid discussing 
the merits. 

8. He was allowed to traverse the testimony offered by the 
Committee of Prosecution before the members of it had shown 
what they intended to prove by it, and they were not allowed the 
privilege of rebuttal even. 

Ill. Different members of the Presbytery, sitting as a court, 
instead of deliberating on the objections as to the sufficiency of 
the charges, specifications in form and legal effect, also devoted 
th ives to di ion of the main question at issue. 

On motion, Dr. Charles L. Thompson, who was not a 
member of the Assembly, was allowed to speak in behalf 
of Dr. Briggs, after which the vote was taken, and the As- 
sembly decided to sustain the appeal, the vote being 429 to 
87%. Of the 429, 302 voted to sustain in whole and 127 in 
part. 

A. special committee was appointed to prepare a proper 
minute of the action. 
day, May 30th, as follows: : 


Your committee, appointed to draft a form of judgment to be 
entered in case of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America against the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., respect- 
fully report and recommend for adoption the accompanying form 
of decree and order: 

The General Assembly, having on the 28th of May, 1892, fully 
sustained all the specifications of errors alleged and set forth in 
the appeal and specification in this case, it is now, May 30th, 1892, 
ordered that the judgment of the Presbytery of New York, 
entered November 4th 1891, dismissing the case of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, against the Rev. 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D., be and the same is hereby reversed, and 
the case is removed to the Presbytery of New York for a new 
trial, with directions to said Presbytery to proceed to pass upon 
and determine the sufficiency of the charges and specifications 
in form and legal effect, and permit the Prosecuting Committee 
to amend the specifications of charges not changing the general 





nature of the same, if in the furtherance of justice it be necessa- . 


ry to amend, so that the case may be brought to issue and tried 
on the merits thereof as speedily as may be practicable. 

It is further ordered that the stated clerk of the General As- 
sembly return the record and certify the proceedings had there- 
on, with the necessary papers relating thereto, to the Presbytery 
of New York. 


The adoption of this minute brought the case to a close 
in the Assembly. A committee was appointed to receive 
protests, of which notice had been given. 


THE UNION SEMINARY MATTER. 


IT is well, perhaps, that we should give a summary 
account of the proceedings of the Assembly with reference 
to Union Theological Seminary. 

The relations of the Seminary to the Assembly came up 
on the report of the committee appointed by the Assembly 
of last year to confer with the directors of Union Seminary. 
In the absence of Dr. Patton, the chairman, the report was 
presented by Dr. Moore. After giving an account of the 
conferences, the report concludes as follows: 


It was found impossible, however, to harmonize the conflicting 
views as tothe meaning of the theological seminary compact of 
1870, The Board adhered strenuously to the opinion that the 
General Assembly had no right under the compact to veto the 
transfer of a professor; and your committee, under its instruc- 
tions, could do nothing more than to report the results of its work 
to the General Assembly. It is believed, however, that the joint 
conferences prepared the way, in a large degree, for a better 
understanding between the Assembly and the Seminary, and in 
the hope that an adjustment of the question at issue might be 
reached inthe near future, the following paper was adopted by 
both bodies and signed jointly by the chairman of your committee 
and by President Hastings, of Union Theological Seminary. The 
paper is as follows: 


To the Board of Directors of the Union Theological Seminary.— 
wv Brethren: We would respectfully ask your action upon the 
following pppnetions, which we trust may lead to a settlement 
of the questions now at issue: 

Recognizing the fact that the General Assembly and the Union 
Theological Semin are parties to the agama or. compact of 
1870, as contained in the memorial of the directors to the Assem- 
bly of 1870, + 

e 








also the fact thatthere is a wide differenceof 
opinion int tter of the interpretaticn cf said agreement or 
pompact, cometbing like the following might be done, 








This committee reported on Mon- | 





First. Each a may full 
and conclude for the 
Second. The Se: 
bly substantial ly: 
from that o: e Assembly as sppited to transfers, 
and that, altho the Assembly had disapproved the appointment 
BES, the directors had ngt seen their way clear, in view 
her rom to do other than continue him in the active 
office. 
‘he Committee, on the other hand, might report the 
facts to the General Assembly, and in view of the relations of the 
parties, and in recognition of their honest difference, recommend 
that the status quo be recognized, in the hope that some action 
may be taken which may lead toa harmonious adjustment of 
all the matters at issue. 
Dr. Moore then presented a supplementary report con- 
cluding with the following for the adoption of the As- 


sembly: 


WueEreas, The ecclesiastical relations existing between the 
Presbyterian Church, in the United States of America, and the 
Union Theological Seminary, have always been and are elose and 
intimate; and : 

WHEREAS, The said ‘seminary, through the compact of 1870, 
came into legal as well as ecclesiastical relations to the Presbyte- 
rian Church, in the United States of America; and 

WHEREAS, The General Assembly at Detroit, Mich., May 29th, 
1891, did interpret the act of the General Assembly of 1870 defin- 
ing the control of the Assembly over the appointments of profes- 
sors in all the theological seminaries, and the compact between 
the General Assembly and the Union Theological Seminary, in 
such a manner as to affirm and declare that the transfer of a 
professor from one chair to another, in the same theological sem- 
inary, is an appointment, and therefore subject to veto by the 
General Assembly; and 

WHEREAS, The Board of Directors of the Union Theological 
Seminary has recorded its conviction that the compact of 1870 
was then understood, and has been ever since understood to 
refer to the election of additional members to the faculty, and not 
to their transfer from one chair to another; and 

WHEREAS, The General Assembly is desirous of securing the 
harmonious adjustment of the matter at issue between itself and 
the Union Theological Seminary, and thus conserve the unity 
and prosperity of the Church; therefore 

Resolved, That the General Assemely, without surrendering in 
any way its authority, or its natural right or control of all the 
agencies and institutions of the Church, hereby proposes and 
agrees to refer the subject of the interpretation of the act and 
compact of 1870, as to the disputed point of transfers, to arbitra- 
tors to be mutually chosen by the General Assembly and the 
Union Theological Seminary. 


A report on behalf of the Seminary was then read by 
Ezra Kingsley, who also presented a supplemental memo- 
rial from the Seminary. All the documents were ordered 
to be printed. 

On Wednesday, May 25th, the Committee on Theological 
Seminaries submitted its report, and all papers on the sub- 
ject were referred to the committee for further report. 

On Saturday, May 28th, the committee submitted a sup- 
plemental report, incorporating part of the original report. 
It is as follows: 


I. In response to an overture concerning ministerial education, 
your committee reports: 

WHEREAS, The Form of Government, Chapter XIV, Section 6, 
declares that “the most effectual measures may be taken to 
guard against the admission of insufficient men into the sacred 
office,” it is recommended that no candidate, except in extraor- 
dinary cases, be licensed upless, after his having completed the 
usual course of academical studies, he shall have studied divin- 
ity at least two years under some approved divine or professor of 
theology; and 

WHEREAS, Disorders are appearing in the Church, doing great 
injury to its doctrinal purity and unity, we recommend that the 
Assembly call special attention to this provision of the Form of 
Government, and enjoin our Presbyterians to see that students 
under their care be prepared for their sacred office in seminaries 
and under teachers who are under the oversight and direction of 
the Assembly; and that the Board of Education be directed to 
restrict appropriations for the education of students to those who 
are pursuing their studies under such above-named institutions 
or private instructors. 

Il. To this committee was recommitted that part of the major. 
ity report which touches the matters pertaining to Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary, and also the report of the minority of the com- 
mittee together with the reports of the Committee of Conference 
of the Assembly of 1891, and of the Directors of Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary, including, also, the memorial of the directors. 
The committee has given careful and earnest attention to these 
various papers in the hope of devising ‘* some harmonious action 
to cover the whole case,” as suggested by the Assembly. The fol- 
lowing is the result of its deliberations: 
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In reference to this institution your committee recommends 
the following action: 

WHEREAS, The General Assembly of Detroit in 1891 disapproved 
the election or transfer of Dr. C. A. Briggs, of Union Seminary, 
to“ The Edward Robinson chair of biblical theology,” your com- 
mittee reports that the annual report of the directors of Union 
Seminary made tothis General Assembly, shows that Dr. Briggs 
is retained in full possession and discharge of the duties of said 
chair. In view of this non-compliance with the action of the 
Detroit Assembly we recommend the following resolutions: 

Resolwed, That according to the compact of 1870 between the As- 
sembly and the directors of Union Seminary, this Assembly can- 
not but regard the retention of Dr. Briggs in his professorship 
as not only a failure to comply with the expressed action of the 
Assembly of 1891, but also asa failure to comply with the obliga- 
tions contained in the aforesaid compact; and in the view of this 
General Assembly, the chair of biblical theology in Union Semi- 
nary is still de jure vacant. 


OVERTURES, 


Your committee has received a large number of overtures, and 
has sought to digest their requests and spirit, and presents the 
following: 

WHEREAS, Twenty-three presbyteries and one synod, viz.: 
Aberdeen, Alton, Carlisle, Cedar Rapids, Central Dakota, South- 
ern Dakota, Des Moines, Dubuque, Ebenezer, Genesee, Kearney, 
Osborne, Iowa, Red Stone, Rock River, Steubenville, Sioux City, 
Waterloo and West Jersey, and the Synod of Baltimore have 
overtured the Assembly in terms explicit, and with a unanimity 
surprising, that it should endeavor to correct all disturbed rela- 
tions occasioned by any want of loyalty to its deliverances, and 
that it should have greater care in the supervision of the teach- 
ings of allour institutions of learning; and that it should rebuke 
every attempt whereby distrust of the Word of God may be 
created or disseminated; tho there are varieties in the recom- 
mendations of these overtures, still the same deep undertone of 
fear and distrust is heard, and an earnest demand is madethat 


singular unanimity call on the Assembly to enforce the compact 
entered into between the Assembly and the seminaries in 1876— 
most of them in the words of the instrument. For can we dis- 
guise the fact that the burden of these overtures refers to Union 
Seminary, which is now, as they believe and say, living in defi- 
ance ef the veto of the transfer of one of its professors uttered in 
Detroit in 1891? They protest against every form of doctrinal 
looseness, and warn us to watch every angle of departure from 
the teachings of the Word of God, as held by the Church in the 
past and as formulated in our doctrinal standards. They call, 
further, for more careful supervision on the part of the Assem- 
bly, and that it enforce its decisions more emphatically. With 
such evidences of alarm before it, such earnest demands upon 
the Assembly to save the Church from what these presbyteries, 
indicating the sentiment of the Church in every part of the 
country, regard as impending peril to its life, unity and peace, 
your committee could not do less than to embody in the follow- 
ing resolutions, the results of great patience and consideration, 
which it hopes will to some extent suggest to you the best form 
of remedy under these trying exigencies: 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Resolved, That this Assembly regards the maintenance of the 
existing supervision by the Genera! Assembly of the character of 
the instruction in the theological seminaries, as vital to the in- 
terests of truth and to the peace and welfare of the Presbyterian 
Church; and to the attainment of this end this Assembly affirms, 
in harmony with the action of former assemblies, that we regard 
the power of the Assembly, exercised by approval or veto over 
all appointments of professors, including elections, appointments 
and transfers of professors from one chair to another, as neces- 
sary in order to secure this uniform system of ecclesiastical su- 
pervision over the theological seminaries of the denomination, 
so that there may be uniform and entire confidence in those in- 
trusted with the training of our candidates for the ministry. 

In reference to the papers submitted to us, we recommend the 
adoption of the report of the Committee of Conference with the 
directors of Union Seminary, and the General Assembly desires 
to express its satisfaction with their fidelity in maintaining what 
the Assembly esteems to be its privileges and duties under the 
compact of 1870. 

The General Assembly also recognizes the clear and earnest 
presentation of the reasons which the Board of Directors have 
given in support of their view that the transfer of a professor 
from one chair to another is not equivalent to an election or an 
appointment de novo. Yet the General Assembly is constrained 
to differ from those views as expressed in the report and memori- 
al of the directors and to insist upon its interpretation of the 
terms of the compact as given by the Assembly of Detroit. 

In answer to the request to annul the compact, this General As- 
sembly declares that it knows no distinctions between its sem- 
inaries, and contemplates the severance of the hitherto happy 
and cordial relations between itself and any of its seminaries only 
with the deepest grief and keenest sorrow, and expresses the 
hope that such a calamity may be averted. For this reason it can- 
not assent to the prayers of the memorialists that the compact be 
annuJled and that Union Seminary be severed from its pres- 
ent relations to the General Assembly. It entertains the hope 
that the close and valued relations which have so long existed be- 
tween the Seminary and Assembly may be continued and ce- 
mented in mutual confidence and love and consecrated service to 
our Lord Jesus Christ and the kingdom of God. 

We recommend the adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, First—That this General Assembly recognizes the 
status quo as to the difference of the interpretation given by the 
directors of Union Seminary from that given by the Assembly’s 
Committee on Conference; and, in accordance with a proposition 
suggested by the said Committee of Conference, this General 
Assembly agrees to refer the difference of interpretation of the 
compact of 1870 as to transfers to a Committee on Arbitration. 

Resolved, Second—That a committee of five members represent- 
ing this Assembly shall be appointed by the moderator, which 
shall select five other persons as arbitrators to meet a like num- 
ber selected by the directors of Union Seminary; and these ten 
shall select five others, and by the fifteen thus chosen shall the 
interpretation of this compact, viz., as to the transfer of a pro- 
fessor, be decided. 


Dr. J. H. Taylor, of Rome, N. Y., submitted a minority 
report, as follows: 


WHEREAS, The directors of the Union Theological Seminary in 
conference agreed to a mutual recognition of each other’s hon- 
esty and right of opinion touching the interpretation of the com- 
pact of 1870, and admitted an irreconcilable difference, yet reach- 
ed no conclusion as to the future action proper for both parties; 
therefore 

Resolwed, That Union Theological Seminary be, and hereby is, 
allowed to honorably withdraw from the compact, and be from 
this date no longer held responsible thereto. ‘ 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by this General As- 
sembly to confer with all the theological seminaries under its su- 
pervision touching their views of the compact of 1870, and of any 
new compact that might be devised, and to formulate a new com- 
pact with a view to happily unite all the seminaries, the same to 
be submitted to the next General Assembly. 


The discussion of the two supplemental reports was pro- 
ceeded with on Monday. Dr. Ketcham, of New Jersey, 
said: 


Ap important document is before us in the supplemental report 
of pte Committee on Theological Seminaries. I desire to offer 
some suggestions, not in unfriendly criticism, but rather in the 
line of promoting the object which I believe we all have in view. 
This committee was intrusted with important papers and in- 
structed to propose, if possible, some harmonious adjustment of 
them all. How have they succeeded? Let us inquire. 

It goes without saying, Mr. Moderator, that the Church can 
never tolerate error in any of its pulpits or teaching chairs. It 
also goes without saying that every individual church, board and 
theological seminary should be part and parcel of our great Pres- 
byterian system. With these postulates well in mind let us fora 
moment examine this supplemental report. I desire to say, ina 
friendly spirit, that it has at least two glaring faults. First, it is 
self-contradictory. It says in one breath, ‘‘We recognize the 
status quo as suggested by the Committee of Conference appoint- 
ed at Detroit in 1891; we admit there are parties to a contract; 
we admit irreconcilable but honest differences of interpretation, 
and we recommend that these be arbitrated.”” In another breath 
it censures the directors for holding to its honest opinion, and 
declares the chair “de jure vacant.” That Committee of Confer- 
ence made an arrangement with the directors of Union Seminary 
that they should report, on the one hand, that Dr. Briggs held the 
chair meanwhile, and that the Committee of Conference should 
report to this Assembly another line. Those two lines should be 
parallel, and I say this report is directly contradictory to it. 

Mr. Ketchum: The Committee on Theological Scminaries has 
discovered the same difficulty that confronted the Committee of 
Conference, and over which it spent four days in joint session, 





the Assembly should remove these disturbing cavses, All] with 


and in respect to which our chairman, Dr, Patton, remarked that 
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neither party could enforce its decree as against the other. The 


own recommendation of the status quo to enter upon a different 
method of procedure. This, it seems to me, is inconsistency 
without parallel. Again, instead of confining its work to the 
legal limitations of the compact entered into by the two parties, 
which compact defines in express terms that if an appoint- 
ment be not concurred in, the election shall be held as “ incom- 
plete,” the. committee introduces new matter and declares not 
that the election is incomplete, but that the chair is “de jure va- 
cant.” The Assembly as one party to the compact is bound by 
its terms; the directors asthe other party are bound by the same 
terms. Now can the Assembly abdicating its position as a 
party to a compact and sitting in another capacity as the su- 
preme judicatory of the Church, far above any mere party, by 
an act or legislative deliverance impose interpretations of its 
own or add matter not contained in the original. document? 
These new words, brethren, it appears to me, can have no place 
in the report. I point out what I think wrong, in order that 
I may be able to suggest a remedy. Second, and briefly. 
This report offers no harmonions solution of our diffi- 
culty; it rether aggravates the evil in my opinion. It 
proposes to find light in a new decree respecting the compact. 
That compact, Mr. Moderator, is a broken reed; it has no value 
whatever as a means of maintaining purity of doctrine in our 
seminaries. Take an illustration. We have just ratified the 
appointment of several new professors in our theological schools. 
In doing this we have exhausted the power of the Assembly 
under the compact so far as these men are concerned. Now, 
suppose one of these in three years’ time should exploit some 
error of doctrine, what could you do? How would you reach 
them? Bythe compact? No; its force has been expended, and 
you cannoi again bring it intolife. Is the professor beyond your 
reach? By the theory suggested heretofore and in this report, 
you cannot touch him by any use of the compact. But perhaps 
in a report of the Seminary you learn he has been given new 
duties, and instead of teaching Hebrew he will now teach 
homiletics. Now you see an opportunity, and by a revival of the 
veto power you declare him unfit for the place. Brethren of the 
Assembly, in my idea this is subterfuge. Every one of you 
’ ministers know that more error can be extracted from Hebrew 
and Greek roots than from almost any other branch of study. 
{Laughter.] The compact does not insure purity of doctrine; it 
does not restore it when error is discovered. No, brethren, give 
up the compact; it is useless for your purpose. Let every board 
of directors manage their own affairs; they can judge better than 
any others. Put the duty and responsibility on their shoulders, 
and then, if any mininter, in pulpit or professorial chair, departs 
from the Standards, lay the strong arm of your Presbyterian 
polity upon him and call him to the bar of his peers for trial. 
Then if heresies ever vex the Church the blame will be on the 
Church itself. 

This report, Mr. Moderator, to my mind is wofully inconsistent 
and wholly lacking in helpfui suggestions. 

The Rev. J. W. Earnshaw, Lowville, N. Y.: I think there is a 

censure implied of the directors of Union Seminary in all of this 
proposed action of the majority report, based upon the action of 
the Detroit Assembly, and I submit that it is unjust and reflects 
upon those directors unfairly and is to the prejudice of the inter- 
ests of Union Seminary. It is stated in the preamble to this reso- 
lution thatthe course of the directors of Union Seminary has 
been one of non-compliance with the action of the Detroit Assem- 
bly. I cannot see that such a statement is warranted by the 
facts. The Detroit Assembly distinctly refused to take action 
which would have imposed restraint upon the directors 
in the continuance. of Professor Briggs in the discharge of 
the duties of the chair to which he had been transferred. Such 
action was proposed in the motion of Dr. Worcester, and the As- 
sembly distinctly and by a majority refused that action, and the 
action which they adopted with the Committe of Conference 
which they appointed looked to a continuation of investigation 
and inquiry in this matter, and we are all well enough conversant 
with the needs and imperative conditions of a theological semi- 
nary to see that the directors could do no other than continue 
the administration of the Seminary as they were doing until the 
entire investigation was finally settled. And they come now to 
this Assembly, after the Committee of Conference has met, in 
honorable condition to ask for a dissolution of the compact, and 
there should be nothing done that will reflect upon their 
status asthey appear with that memorial. An ex-parte judg- 
ment cannot vitiate other rights of original parties in this com- 
pact. No one will claim that Union Seminary directors are the 
equal of this General Assembly, but in regard to this compact 
into which they have entered, they are equal. They are original 
parties. - Their honest judgment has been recognized here. They 
have come into this Assembly respectfully. They have sent their 
treasurer here—a man to whom you have listened and to whom 
many a General Assembly has listened before—to state their 
case; and Isubmit that their memorial should be entertained 
without prejudice. If new termsare to be read into this compact, 
it becomes a new compact, and they cannot be brought under the 
terms of a compact thus amended and changed. They are not 
defiant or rebellious in their attitude toward this Assembly. You 
know the men who constitute the directorship of Union Semina- 
ry. They are loyal to the Presbyterian Church. If we are striv- 
ing for purity in teaching and in belief, and for peace, let us pro- 
ceed with due recognition of the rights of the parties, and not 
make an ex-parte judgment, for the effect—I mean the popylar 
effect, for it cannot have the legal effect—of being the law in the 
case and then these directors being condemned as being refrac- 
tory under the law. We must fairly construe the compact of 1870 
and allow the directors of Union Seminary their rights under 
that compact, which they now present. 


At the evening session the discussion was continued. 
Among the speakers was Moderator Young. He said: 


I heartily concede perfect candor, conscientiousness and sin- 
cerity to the directors of Union Seminary in the action which 
they have taken with regard to the relations of that Seminary to 
the Assembly. Some of those directors I am proud to call my 
personal friends. Many of them bear names which have been 
associated through generations with what is best in our Church’s 
history and our Church’s service; and yet, after the very best and 
most conscientious thought which I have been able through 
months to give to this subject, I am satisfied they have committed 
grave errors. A statement has been made, iterated and reiterated 
upon the floor of this Assembly, and through the public press for 
months, that the paper offered by Union Seminary in 1870 con- 
tained only a proposition which was significant of a generous gift 
on the part of the Seminary, and which could be at any time re- 
called. Ido not so interpret it. Let me read the closing sentence 
ef the paper presented by the directors of that Seminary: ** We 
do hereby agree, if the said plan shall be adopted by the General 
Assembly.” What was that plan? It was the removal of certain 
powers that the General Assembly had over many of the semina- 
ries under its control. Now see. The directors of Union, if the 
General Assembly will remit the exercise of those. powers, we do 
agree what? To conform to the same plan. The Union Seminary 
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in New York being in this respect on the same ground with the 
other theological seminaries of the Presbyterian Church. Was 
not there a quid pra quo given by the Church to that Semi- 
nary for bringing itself partially under the control of the Assem- 
bly? Did not the Assembly, as representing the Presbyterian 
Church, pay its price? Did-it not pay beyond revocation? 
Did it not remit its constitutional control over those other theo- 
logical seminaries? Has it the power to recall that control with- 
out the consent of those seminaries, and is not Union Seminary 
bound by that compact? Now, it seems to me that the salient 
points upon which the Presbyterian Church desire to insist are 
embraced in the paper which Dr. Blayney says he will accept. I 
heartily indorse that paper. I indorse the most that is in the re-. 
port of the committee, but it seems to me just, in so far as we can 
simplify and make brief our action upon this subject, just that 
much will be gained in the adjudication of this matter. What 
are the points? First,the Church reasserts its hearty indorse- 
ment of the interpretation of the compact by the last General 
Assembly. Second, the Church kindly but positively declines to 
to be a party to the abrogation of the compact with Union. Third, 
this Assembly, as representing the Church, expresses its convic- 
tion that the Presbyterian Church, through its General Assem- 
bly, is determined to have direct connection with and control 
over its theological seminaries. Fourth, with these instructions 
a committee is appointed to examine into the whole subject, tak- 
ing Union in with the other seminaries; confer with the direct- 
ors of these different seminaries, and report with regard to the 
relations of the seminaries to the next Assembly. It seems to me 
to simplify it. It brings it within the simple comprehension of 
every member of the Presbyterian Church. You have not to go 
from one part to another to find the determinations of the Assem- 
bly. You have them in a brief, simple, clear and concise form, so 
that they can be read and understood by every man and woman 
in the Church. [Applause.] 

Dr. Wilson, of Iowa: As a member of the Committee on Theo- 
logical Seminaries, I wish to say a few words in defense of that 
report. The form of it has been criticised. It has is a matter of 
taste altogether as to whether the committee shall embody its con- 
clusions after the preamble which led up to them. It is quite an 
easy matter to take the recommendations and place them at the 
end, but you see that these things come to the committee from 
different sources, and the simple matter in the construction of 
the report was that the committee embodied its resolutions at the 
close of the first argument, instead of appending them to the end. 
Therefore, it simply illustrates that old maxim, ** There is nothing 
to be disputed.” 

Dr. J. H. Taylor: I should be glad if I might relieve this Assem- 
bly from hearing anything further. Iam reminded of a friend 
who was found sitting on top of a grave with his knees in his 
hands, and aman came along and said to him: “ Why are you 
here? There is important business going on.” Said he: “‘ I have 
been trying to find the place where people don’t talk.” [Laugh- 
ter.] And he had found it. Now, this report was prepared with 
a great deal of care. Will you be patient with me while I under- 
take to follow it in an orderly line? The only link of connection 
between the last Assembly and this is the Assembly’s Committee 
of Fifteen. Now I ask you to go with me to the meeting of that 
Committee of Fifteen with the directors of UnionSeminary. We 
find them there interpreting the compact, one side insisting that 
the directors had a right to transfer a professor and not be ques- 
tioned therefor, and the other side insisting that the directors 
had no such right. The next step was an effort to reconcile that 
difference. That was by a proposition for arbitration. It was 
largely discussed. I have seen the stenographic report of that 
meeting and have read, I think, about two hundred pages of it. 
After that meeting it was concluded that arbitration was imprac- 
ticable. Now there comes into this Assembly a report from six 
out of fifteen recommending arbitration. The chairman of that 
Committee of Fifteen stated that the status quo meant that the 
Seminary must tolerate the veto of the Assembly, and that the 
Assembly must tolerate Professor Briggs. That was the status 
quo. [Laughter.] 

What is to be inferred from that? Isit that Union Seminary has 
not been in rebellion throughout this year at all? Furthermore, 
that matter was carried a little, further, and the inquiry was 
made whether the directors would have any right now to elect 
Professor Briggs. The Chairman of the Committee said: “ I 
speak for myself, but I think they have a right to doit, for the 
compact reads that the disapproval of the Assembly shall make 
theelection incomplete. What is the natural reasoning about 
that? We want you to completely destroy an action.” Is not the 
most natural expression “ null and void’? Why did not such men 
as Dr. Musgrave and Dr. William Adams, who know what the 
English language means, say null and void? Why did they say it 
shall make incomplete? Because they meant that. Incomplete 
could be made complete by another election. And it stands in 
type that there was no objection made to that. This brings us 
fairly to the point that Union Seminary was not in rebellion. But 
right here comes in the first resolution: Resolved, That Union 
Seminary shall be allowed to withdraw honorably from this 
agreement. Now the question first arises that that is like the 
old-fashioned concession. I should have referred to the memo- 
rial that the Seminary has memorialized this body to annul that 
arrangement. We have no right to annul that arrangement be- 
cause itisan agreement of parties. All the seminaries have 
united with the Assembly in entering into this arange ment, and 
we cannot in justice annulit. But here comes Union, who was 
the first to propose this arrangement, and she asks that it be an- 
nulled. She has a right to ask it, and the General Assembly has 
the right to grantit. I donot think that anybody who has had 
any connection with Dr. Musgrave will question the sound- 
ness of his judgment, or Dr. William Adams. Dr. Mus- 
grave said that this arrangement was no part what- 
ever of the terms of union of thetwo bodies. This arrange- 
ment did not come until that matter had been closed. 
Then it came in as something that might be convenient. Dr. 
Musgrave said that—Dr. William Adams assenting, in reporting 
to the Old School Assembly—“ This compact that is proposed is 
not a legal compact, is not a solemn covenant; it is only a pledge 
between honorable men to do so and so. It is an agreement which 
can be broken only for good and sufficient reason.” Now, Union 
thinks she has good and sufficient reasons for proposing that this 
agreement shall be set aside. The first is that she feels that she 
has had experience in this matter until she has made up her mind 
that it is fraught with danger. She is afraid that others will suf- 
fer from it, and she is aggrieved, and she wants relief. Union 
Seminary, during the twenty-one years, has been with her faculty 
inside of their own circle, doing as she pleased, transferring them 
from one chair to another, and there has never been a question 
raised by the General Assembly about her right todoso. This 
takes us to the Detroit Assembly. Union Seminary sent a man 
there to represent her, and the Chairman of the Committee of 
the Assembly said to him: ‘‘ We are glad you come, and we will 
meet with you.” After a few days the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee told the representatives of the directors of Union Sem- 
inary: ‘I think we had better not have any consultation on this 
subject.”” And then the Chairman of the Committee went for- 





ward and made his report. In that committee the ax was 
raised; the ax fell and Union Seminary quivered in every nerve. 
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Why? Because not only of what had happened, but because she 
felt herself greatly wronged. She had been the leader in this 
movement and had been recognized by the Assembly as having 
made a generous offer in surrendering her independence. In 
what did that generosity consist? Union Seminary was abso- 
lutely independent. There was no necessity for her being any- 
thing else. Union Seminary was the first to surrender her inde- 
pendence to form this compact, and the best way to keep Union 
Seminary in this Church is to let her out of the compact. 

Dr. Mutchmore, chairman followed, speaking in a simi- 
lar vein. Then Dr. Blayney, of Baltimore, who had offered 
a set of resolutions in place of those recommended by the 
majority report, withdrew them in favor of resolutions 
offered by Dr. R. S. Green, as follows: i 

Having regard to the overtures and all the papers in the case, 
the Assembly takes the following action: : 

First. That the Assembly indorse the interpretation of the 
compact of 1870, as expressed by the action of the Assembly of 
1891. 

Second. That the Assembly declines to be a party to the break- 
ing of the compact with Union Theological Seminary. 

Third. That the Assembly is persuaded that the Church should 
have direct connection with and control over its theological sem- 
inaries. 

Fourth. That the Assembly appoints a committee of fifteen, con- 
sisting of eight ministers and seven ruling elders, to take into 
consideration the whole subject of the relation of the Assembly to 
its theological Seminaries, to confer with the directors of these 
seminaries, and to report to the next General Assembly such ac- 
tion as will result in a still closer relation between the Assembly 
and its seminaries than that which at present exists. 

Fifth. That the Assembly dismisses the Committee of Confer- 
ence appointed last year with courteous thanks for its faithful- 
ness, and highest appreciation of the services it has rendered the 
Church. 

These resolutions were adopted. Dr. Roberts, following 
out the plan prescribed by the foregoing resolutions, offered 
the following as supplementary thereto: 

Resolved, First, That this General Assembly recognize the status 
quo as to the different interpretations given by the directors of 
Union Seminary from that given by the Assembly’s Committee 
on Conference, and in accordance with the proposition suggested 
by said Committee of Conference, this General Assembly agrees 
to the difference of interpretation of the compact of 1870 as to 
transfers to a committee on arbitration. 

Resolved, Second, That a committee of five members represent- 
ing this Assembly shall be appointed by the Moderator, which 
shall select five other persons as arbitrators to meet a like num- 
ber selected by Union Seminary; and these ten shall select five 
others, and by the fifteen thus chosen shall the interpretation of 
this compact as to the transfer of a professor be decided. 

These resolutions were also adopted. On Tuesday the 
committee to appoint the arbitrators who are to consider 
the question of “‘ transfer ” in Union Seminary were named 
by the Moderator as follows: the Rev. Dr. R. S. Green, 
Prof. T. A. Robinson, Dr. J. A. Hutchinson, W. Ernst, and 

J.J. McCook. The committee thus appointed named 
these five: the Rev. Dr. T. Ralston Smith, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
the Rev. Dr. B. L. Agnew, Philadelphia; George Junkin, 
Philadelphia; Logan C. Murray, New York; and E. W. C. 
Humphrey, Louisville. 
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GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED (DUTCH) 
CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. JAMES F. RIGGS, 


THE General Synod met in the Reformed church, Asbury 
Park, June ist. Ferdinand S. Schenk, D.D., of Hudson, N: 
Y., was elected President, David Waters, B.D., of Newark, 
being made the Vice President. 

The annual sermon was preached by the retiring Presi- 
dent, Dr. Corwin, in the evening, from John 14: 12— 
‘‘Greater works than these shall ye do, because I go unto 
the Father.” It was a clear, earnest and dignified setting 
forth of the meaning which we find in that passage. The 
miracles of Christ were surely amazing proofs of his divine 
authority and power. How could any of his disciples out- 
do their master? It must be that the work of the Church 
is to be in some sense greater in quality than the work of 
the Master himself. 

Christ opened the eyes of the flesh, Paul opened the eyes of 
the mind. The Redeemer was graciously pleased to order 
itso for the encouragement of his servants. He gave breath 
toadead Lazarus; but the disciples, by his Spirit, gave 
spiritual life to dead nations! Thisis no disparagement 
of our blessed Lord, for it was his express ordering, and 
the power given to Paul and to others was the very power 
of a risen and glorified Christ acting through them by his 
Spirit. This shows also what he meant when he said that 
it was “‘expedient’’ for them that he should go away. 
True, for when they were endued with power from on 
high, they wrought miracles of a stupendous sort, renovat- 
ing the natures of whole states and cleansing not leprous 
bodies merely, but the race itself, foul with idolatry and 
degraded with vice. 

The business of the Synod Thursday morning was of a 
routine character, for the most part appointment of the 
various committees, etc. 

One very important committee appointed was that to 
consider the documents bearing on the proposed Federal 
Union. This committee was organized as follows: The 
Rev. J. A. De Baun, D.D., Chairman; the Rev. E. T. Cor- 
win, D.D.; the Rev. A. P. Van Giesen, D.D.; the Rev. J. F. 
Zwemer; Elder Visscher Lansing, Elder J. C. Having, M.D.; 
Elder Wilson Harrington. 

Various documents and overtures were presented to the 
Synod and referred to their respective committees. One 
of these incidentally brought out the difference in the 
standing of professors in the Seminary, as compared with 

the professors in Presbyterian institutions. When 4 
Presbyterian minister becomes a professor in one of their 
seminaries he retains his former status as a member of 
Presbytery, and if he is to be put on trial it is the Presby- 
tery that must proceed to the conduct of the same, A 
Presbyterian theological professor has the right to speak, 
vote, act on committees, etc., just as any other member of 
presbytery. But in the Reformed Church when,a minister 
-s elected by the Synod to a professorship in the Seminary 
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at New Brunswick or Holland, Mich., he ceases to be a 
member of the classis. He cannot claim any right to 
speak, vote, etc., and can only attend the meetings as a 
visitor, by courtesy. He is the agent of the General Synod 
only, and cane put on trial by no other body. The 
overture proposed is designed to restore all these common 
ecclesiastical rights to the professors, so that they should 
occupy the same position in the Church courts that is held 
by Presbyterian professors. The overture was referred 
back for further elaboration and for statement of reasons. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the Synod listened to 
Dr. J. W. Brooks, who addressed the assembly in behalf of 
the Committee on Sabbath Observance, He urged the 
Synod to take some definite action with reference to the 
Columbian Fair of 1893, If that Fair should be open to the 
public on the Sabbath Day, it would be a national ca- 
lamity. 

The communion of the Lord’s Supper was celebrated in 
the evening, and the service was one of great tender- 
ness and spiritual profit. 

Friday morning the old problem of the constitutional 
questions came up again; and the special point debated 
was the requirement that ministers should preach on the 
Heidelberg Catechism. Usage has hardened into law ina 
form which is unfortunate in the demand for a certain 
-eategorical answer to the question as to such preaching. 
Many ministers who preach the specified doctrines faith- 
fully, are not willing to answer ‘‘ Yes,’’ because in some 
particular the letter of the rule has been neglected. For 
example, the preacher may have done his duty faithfully, 
but the time occupied has run six months over the allotted 
four years. In such a case he is required toanswer ‘‘ No,” 
co the question. This is unjust and felt to be a burden and 
a trial. The ministers are really loyal to the Catechism 
and to the other Standards; but narrow and petty rules do 
not conduce to a satisfactory working of the system. It 
was urged in the Synod that some liberty should be 
allowed, not only in the doing of the work, but also in the 
rendering of an account of the same. As the case now 
stands, each pastor has liberty in his work, and exercises 
that liberty; but when he comes to give an account of him- 
self before his classis, he is confronted with a rigid rule, 
requiring him to give a categorical answer, yes or no, to 
the question whether he has conformed to the letter of the 
rule. No qualifications are to be expressed, no explana- 
tions given, but the whole matter is disposed of in a mono- 
syllable. David Cole, D.D., made the principal address, 
presenting this view to the Synod, and suggesting that this 
rule about the categorical answer, which is not a part of 
the Constitution, should be rescinded. The Synod adopted 
the suggestion, and the rule was understood to be relaxed, 
so that explanations may be given, if the minister should 
desire. 

The meeting held on Friday evening was of a popular 
character, as the Synod directed, and the subject discussed 
was our Sunday-school work. Two regular addresses were 
made, the first by Dr. M. H. Hutton, of New Brunswick, 
and the second by the Rev. Peter Moerdyke. After these 
two, opportunity was given for brief three-minute speeches, 
by a number of those who were present. 

Dr. Hutton began by referring to the growing tendency 
to differentiate the world of the child from the world of 
the man. Now all is different; we recognize that a child is 
a child, and nota little man. Over against this great gain 
-there is a corresponding risk—namely, that we relegate the 
child to a world of his own, as if he had nothing in com- 
mon with us. Here the Sunday-school is simply invalu- 
able. It is a unique institution, a link between the thor- 
ough training of youth ani the sober life of mature years, 
Dr. Moerdyke remarked that one great evil lay back of the 
Sunday-school, namely, the very general neglect of family 
worship. They forget to pray, which in many cases proves 
fatal to character. Public institutions cannot take the 
place of family life; and the teachings of a school, however 
excellent, cannot make up to a child for the loss of such 
early influences for holiness. 

Two dangers in actual Sunday-school work were pointed 
out: 

(a) The danger from indoctrination; a disposition to 
lean on that, to regard orthodoxy as overtopping and out- 
ranking piety. p 

(b) The danger from laxity. This is constantly seen and 
noted in our schools. Boys and girls leave the school, and 
drift away because of a lax system of instruction. The 
Sunday-school must take hold of its work, and strive so to 
build up character in our youth that this drift shall be 
checked; and so that each one shall be able to tell what 
his own baptism signifies. 

Saturday morning, after the usual devotional exercises, 
the Committee on Correspondence made a report appoint- 
ing delegates to meet with other ecclesiastical bodies. 

Dr. David Burrell, of New York, presented to the Synod 
certain resolutions on temperance which were specially 
aimed at the saloon. On the previous day there had been 
some discussion on this subject, and the resolutions then 
presented were not considered sufficiently strong or ex- 
plicit. Dr. Burrell made a telling speech, in which he 

urged that this venerable Synod should give unmistaka- 
ble signs of hostility to this frightful and growing evil of 
intemperance. His resolutions were adopted by the Synod. 

At half-past ten the order of the day was taken up, due 
notice of the same having been given the day before. This 
business was the formal nomination of a professor to fill 
the vacancy at New Brunswick, occasioned by the resigna- 

tion of Dr. De Witt. The Constitution requires that in 

such a case the nomination and election of a professor 
shall not be on the same day. Hence there is a twofold 
appointment made: the nominating ballot is cast first, and 
the members of the Synod have time to consider the names 
so suggested, and theelectionis held ata later date in the 
same Synod. 

Dr. De Witt has been a professor in the Seminary for 
twenty-nine years;and thelater portion of that time he 
has held the professorship of Hellenistic Greek and New 


- the interests of that institution and of the Seminary at 


signed, The Synod adopted resolutions expressive of high 
regard for Dr. De Witt, but accepted his resignation as his 
advancing years made this seem wise. Every mention of 
his name was kindly, and the regret of the Synod was that 
there was no provision made for a suitable appointment in 
such a case, as “‘professor Emeritus.”’ 

The balloting proceeded according to rule, and the Synod 
found itself rich in Greek learning, for twenty-four candi- 
dates were nominated. The election will be held on the 
morning of Tuesday next. 

Dr. Scott, of Hope College, made an address in regard to 


Holland, Mich., in which some criticisms were offered re- 
garding the past and the present policy of the Synod. The 
matter was referred to the Committee on the Professorate. 
ASBURY PaRK, N. J. 
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SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 
BY THE REV, THORNTON C. WHALING. 


THE General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church has just concluded the sessions of its 32d annual 
meeting. Convened at Hot Springs, Ark., in the midst of 
an environment of rare and picturesque natural scenery, 
in a cosmopolitan city of abounding hospitality, not per- 
plexed, as was its sister Assembly at Portland, with excit- 
ing and inflammatory issues,this Assembly has calmly done 
its work and made its record as a wise, conservative, and 
yet progressive and zealous body. 

Its action on the colored work will, perhaps, command 
thelargest share of the public attention. The earnest and 
efficient secretary for colored work, the Rev. A. L. Phillips, 
recommended that the Assembly empower its committee, 
which has this work in hand, to confer with the Board of 
the Northern Assembly, having the same work in charge, 
with a view to the co-operation of the two Churches in 
their colored work. 

The recommendation was unanimously adopted, and 
thus the two Assemblies are brought face to face on this 
question which has heretofore proved so divisive and even 
explosive in its effects. But it is evident the Churches are 
gradually approaching common ground, and conference 
in the spirit of Christ may disclose the possibility not sim- 
ply of reconciliation but even of co-operation and perhaps 
union in this great work. ; 

An ad interim committee, composed of some of the 
wisest and ablest men in the Church, was also appointed, 
who were empowered, if in their judgment advisable, to call 
aconference of all the colored Presbyterian ministers hav- 
ing any connection with the Southern Church, and this 
committee and said conference are to decide the question 
of the establishment of a separate colored synod. Such 
synod will not be set apart unless there is practical una- 
rimity on the part of the colored preachers and people 
themselves in desiring it. 

The Secretary of Foreign Missions, the Rev. Dr. M. H. 
Houston, recommended also that his committee be author- 
ized to confer with the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Northern Assembly with a view to co-operation in the for- 
eign mission field. It was understood that this recom- 
mendation was made after conference with the Northern 
Board, and that the Portland Assembly would be urged to 
give a similar indorsement to the co-operation of the two 
Churchesin foreign missions. The Assembly by a unani- 
mous vote gave its Secretary and Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee the authorization requested. This vote represents 
the rapid movement of the Southern Church toward closer 
relations with the sister Church, and there could be no 
point at which still closer relations could be better estab- 
lished than in the effort to combine resources for the pros- 
ecution of mission work. The coming year will constitute 
an important era in the history of the relations of the 
sundered parts of the once united Church; and it may well 
be that co-operation in mission work for the colored people 
at home and the heathen world abroad will lead the way 
to co-operation between the churches in all their work, 
even tho organic union may be deferred for many years to 
come. 

The revision of the Directory of Worship which for over 
a quarter of a century has been in progress was still con- 
tinued by this Assembly, and a new committee, of which 
the Rev. Dr. E. M. Green, of Kentucky, was made chair- 
man, was appointed. The Southern Church, while conser- 
vative as to doctrine and opposed to revision of Confession 
or Catechism, has been radical in its revision of the other 
parts of its Constitution, and bids fair as the result of its 
frequent thorough revisions to have a Directory of Wor- 
ship and Book of Church Order, which more fully answers 
to the needs of our American religious life than any of its 
Presbyterian sisters. 

An overture from one of the presbyteries as to the scrip- 
tural element in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper pro- 
duced a sharp and interesting discussion. The Assembly 
divided into three parties on this question, the majority, 
led by the Rev. B. L. Hobson, of J.ouisville, Ky., affirming 
that fermented wine was the scriptural element, a small 
minority, represented by Mr. J. H. Beauchamp, an elder 
from Lexington, Ky., holding that. the unfermented wine 
was scriptural, a large and influential minority holding 
that the “‘ fruit of the vine’’ is to be used in the Sacrament 
on the authority of the Scriptures, but that whether it 
should be fermented or unfermented was not settled and 
should be left to the discretion of church sessions. 

The views of the majority were adopted, while the As- 
sembly also affirmed that the validity of the Sacrament 
was not affected by the use of unfermented grape juice. 

A large part of the Assembly’s time was employed in 
the discussion of the home mission work. The custom 
has been growing in the synods of the Church of employ- 
ing financial agents, whose duty it was to raise the funds 
by which the schemes of synodical evangelization were 
supported. After protracted and warm discussion of the 
whole subject the Assembly decided this employment of 











Testament Exegesis. It is this chair which he has now re- 





and entered upon the records of two of the synods its dis- 
approval of their action. An ad interim committee, of 
which the Rev. S. A. King, D.D., was made chairman, was 
appointed, to whom was committed the duty of consider- 
ing as to the method by which presbyterial, synodical and 
assembly missions could be harmonized in one plan and 
reported to the next Assembly. 

The subject of Beneficiary Education was warmly dis- 
cussed, and an effort made by some of the leading members 
of the Assembly to confine the aid given to the theological 
seminary students alone. There wasevidently wide spread 
dissatisfaction with some of the results of the present 
scheme as voiced in the utterances of the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Marquess, President of Westminster College, and the Rev. 
Dr. S. M. Neel, of Kansas City, Mo. The Assembly decided, 
however, to retain the historic policy of the American 
Presbyterian Church. 

Upon the whole it may be said that no Assembly of our 
Church has ever met whose decisions seem more likely to 
command the respect and support of the entire Church, or 
whose work was more carefully and wisely done. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 








THE discussion in the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church in regard to the admission of the 
women sent to the Conference as delegates was one of great 
interest. As we have already stated, the majority report, 
presented by the Rev. J. T. Murray, opposed their admis- 
sion, basing its position on a strictly verbal interpretation 
of church law. In reply, the Rev. T. B. Appleget claimed 
that it was not the women who were attacked at all, but 
the annual conferences; that those conferences had carried 
on their elections in the regular and valid way, and that 
they ought not to be deprived of their representatives 
because a woman cannot be a layman nor a minister. On 
the other hand, Dr. Drinkhouse, editor of The Methodist 
Protestant, called attention to the fact that there is a wide 
difference of opinion among the members of the General 
Conference as to the powers conferred upon annual confer- 
ences by the constitution, and claimed that to unseat these 
representatives would involve a conflict between conference 
sovereignties and would express a possible judicial judg- 
ment not sanctioned by the existing constitutional opinion 
of the Church. He urged that an overture be submitted 
to the annual conferences requiring them to construe the 
articles on the eligibility of women as representatives in 
annual and general conferences, a majority vote in the 
affirmative making it legitimate to send women represent- 
atives to future general conferences. 

Among the many speeches on the topic the most stirring, 
probably, was that by Mrs. St. John, who had been or- 
dained to carry on the work left by her husband. Mrs. St. 
John claimed that in her State (Kansas), the Church and 
the State had agreed that woman is eligible to the right of 
suffrage, and that the General Conference could not go 
back on that record. She said that four bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church had examined the constitu- 
tion and had told her that under it women were clearly en- 
titled to ordination, and that this fact had even been used 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church as an illustration of the 
great distance between the Methodist Protestant Church 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church, and as an argument 
for her advance on the same line. She did not make a fight 
as woman against man, but asa Christian acting as such 
and standing by what she believed to be right and just. 
Finally, the vote was taken on the minority report and car- 
ried by seventy-four to forty-nine in favor of admitting 
women delegates. This action, as carried, was a finality 
only for the present Conference, no change or interpreta- 
tion of existing laws being proposed by the report adopted, 
so that it will be competent for the next General Confer- 
ence to discuss the question anew. This led Dr. Appleget 
to offer a motion having the same effect as that offered by 
Dr. Hamilton, of the Methodist Episcopal General Confer- 
ence, and which was adopted by that body, assuming that 
the annual conferences already have the right to send 
women representatives. According to the interpretation 
of the law made on the previous day, he proposed that the 
annual conferences vote on two amendments to Article 
XII of the Constitution. These amendments take for 
granted that the present action will be permanent, and in 
order to make any change a vote of two-thirds of the 
annual conferences will be required. If such majority is 
not gained, then the present status continues. It is under- 
stood that this practically settles the question so that it 
will not come up again. 

Another topic before the Conference was the question of 
editorship of The Methodist Protestant, which involved 
also the presidency of the Western Maryland College. The 
Rev. Dr. E. J. Drinkhouse, who for the past eighteen years 
has been editor of the paper, has retired; and strong efforts 
were made to elect the Rev. Dr. T. H. Lewis, the president 
of the College, as his successor. The other candidate was 
the Rev. F. T. Tagg, Secretary of the Missionary Society, 
the editor of The Missionary Bulletin, and pastor of La- 
fayette Avenue Church in Baltimore. Strong speeches 
were made favoring both candidates, but Mr. Tagg was 
elected by a large majority. The students of the college 
expressed their great satisfaction at the result. Dr. D.S. 
Stephens was unanimously re-elected editor of The Metho- 
dist Recorder, of Pittsburg, and the secretaries were re- 
elected. A committee has been appointed to conduct ar- 
rangements for the building of a university at Kansas 
City, and it is probable that work will be commenced upon 
it this summer. 

The Conference accepted an invitation to visit the battle- 
field of Gettysburg on one afternoon, and hence no meet- 
ing was held. Another matter that was decided without 
much discussion was the dropping of the word obey from 
the marriage ceremony. The four women delegates voted 





agents to raise funds to be unwise and unconstitutional 
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to strike it out, and most of the older members supported 
themove. The leader, Mr: Appleget, in urging thé action, 
said that it had no reference to the recently developed 
policy on the woman question, but was simply in accord 
with the action of many ministers of all Evangelical 
Churches. The report for foreign missions shows that the 
receipts for the past four years had amounted to $52,028, 
an increase of $17,898 over the previous quadrennium. Of 
this amount $23,000 was from the general assessment fund. 
Children’s Day furnished $20,526 and the remainder was 
secured through the various channels in churches and 
Sunday-schools. The Rev. T. E. Coulbourn was elected 
secretary of the Foreign Missionary Society in the place of 
the Rev. F. T. Tagg. who is to be the editor of The Metho- 
dist Protestant. The request of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society for an independant relation to the Gen- 
eral Conference was granted, and it was decided to recom- 
mend the formation of a Methodist Protestant annual con- 
ference in Japan. 

Resolutions adopted at the last Ecumenical Methodist 
Conference, having expressed the desire for the union of 
the Methodist Protestant and the Primitive Methodiet 
Churches, a committee of three was-appointed.to open up a 
correspondence with the Primitive Methodists on the sub- 
ject. A proposal to make overtures to the annual confer- 
ences to make presidents of the Christian Endeavor Society 
in the churches members-of the quarterly conferences, was 
accepted. The report of the Committee on Temperance rec- 
ommended that any minister or member who makes, sells 
or signs a petition or votes for license to sell, use or give 
others to use any spirits or malt liquors, is guilty of im- 


morality, and should be dealt with accordingly. It pro- 


tests against the sale of intoxicating drinks in any form at 
the Columbian Exposition. The Committee on Young 
People’s Societies reported in favor of recommending the 
Society of Christian Endeavor as the society for young peo- 
ple in the Methodist Protestant Church. The statistics 
showed, itinerant ministers, 1,307; unstationed ministers 
and preachers, 987; members, 131,184; probationers, 3,882; 
churches, 2,088. This is not complete, as only 36 out of the 
47 conferences had reported. The Conference adjourned 
May 21st to meet next in 1896 at Kansas City, Kan. 


> 
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THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN ASSEM- 
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BY THE- REV. J. V. STEPHENS. 





THE sixty-second General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church convened in Memphis, Tenn., at 11 
o’clock A.M., May 19th. The opening sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. R. V. Foster, Professor of Hebrew in the 
Lebanon Theological Seminary. The Rev. W.S. Danley, 
D.D., of Kansas City, Mo., was elected to the position of 
moderator. An unusual amount of important business 
came before the Assembly, in consequence of which the 
whole session was peculiarly interesting. , 

The various Boards submitted their annual reports. All 
save one show increased receipts over any preceding year. 
The Board of Ministerial Relief falls slightly behind, yet 
it has been able to render the necessary aid to its benefici- 
aries. 

The Board of Publication, located in Nashville, Tenn., 
has moved into the new house recently completed. The 
Board owns one of the best printing plants in the South. 
It is worth over $100,000. The Publishing House prints 
books, tracts, a weekly paper, a quarterly review, and the 
Sunday-school literature of the denomination. Directions 
were given which will cause this literature to be better 
graded for the schools and otherwise improved, altho it is 
now considered excellent. 

The only theological seminary in the Church is a part of 
Cumberland University, which is located at Lebanon, Tenn., 
a town of 3,000 population situated thirty miles from Nash- 
ville. For some time there has been a growing feeling 
that the Church should Lave a seminary in one of the large 
cities. This conviction assumed tangible shape in the ap- 
pointment of a committee ‘to receive propositions for the 
location of such a seminary in the city of Chicago, pro- 

vided, only, that no steps shall be taken to build until 
$300,000 shall be secured.”’ 

An abstract question was presented to the last General 
Assembly by the Oxford Presbytery of Mississippi, request- 
ing the body “‘ to consider and record a deliverance on the 
question as to whether a woman may, under any circum- 
stances, be ordained and installed to the office of Ruling 
Elder.”” The Assembly answered in the negative; but, 
unfortunately, the minutes failed to show what disposition 
was made of this ecclesiastical law point. A congregation 
in the Rushville Presbytery of Illinois had chosen a woman 
as a Ruling Elder, and the Presbytery had sustained the 
action. So at this meeting a concrete case came up from 
Rushville Presbytery, and again this body was asked to 
determine the law in the case. After an animated debate, 
the question, by a small majority, was answered in the af- 
firmative. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church has made three 
departures from the common Presbyterian practice: 1. 
Laymen have been elected to the position of Moderator of 
the highest Church court. 2. A woman has been ordained 
to the Gospel ministry, and her name is printed in the min- 
isterial directory of the Church. 3. Women are now eligi- 
ble, “‘ where it shall appear needful,’ to the office of Ruling 
Elder. This has the effect to admit women, with equal 
rights, to all of the Church courts. It should be stated in 
this connection, however, that it is very doubtful whether 
this last decision will be allowed to stand without an at- 
tempt to repeal it; for the Church is by no means a unit in 
its favor. 

The General Assembly placed itself on record as being in 
favor of licensing ‘‘ exhorters, or lay preachers, to exer- 
cise their gift in public, who ask for presbyterial authority 
to do so.” Protests were entered against Sunday opening 
and liquor selling in the Columbian Exposition. 








peeienaergrerie nee 
The following deliverance was made on the temperance |.Church of the Sea and Land, which now holds memorial 
question. services for him, was the center of Borella’s labors in this. 


“While we are unwilling to commit the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church to the advocacy of any political platform, we are 
not willing that the danger of so doing should deter us from an 
unqualified declaration in favor of prohibition by legislative 
enactment. Positive prohibition of the sale or manufacture of 
intoxicants is the only consistent position for this Church to take 
upon this question, and to that end our prayers and our votes 
shall concur.” _ 

The missionary problem received much more considera- 
tion than any other question before the body. The day and 
evening before the Assembly met were spent by the com- 
missioners, and many others interested in the spread of 
the Gospel, in considering the missionary interests of the 
Church. Specially prepared papers were presented, and 
each was followed with free discussion. Much enthusiasm 
and interest prevailed. A memorial from New Hope Pres- 
bytery of Mississippi, asking that the mission in Japan be 
withdrawn from the Church of Christ—the union of all 
Presbyterian missions in that land—was refused by an 
overwhelming majority. New life is being enthused into 
the Board of Missions, and better results are looked for, 
both at home and, abroad,in the future. The Assembly 
finished its business on May 25th, and.adjourned to meet 
next May in Little Rock, Ark. 

BOWLING GREEN, Ky. 


ss 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


ProFr. JoHN DEWITT, of McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, has declined the professorship of Church History in 
Princeton, and will continue to occupy the chair of Apolo- 
getics in Chicago. 








.... Negotiations have been carried on for some time for 
a union between the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists and the 
English Presbyterians, and there are indications that the 
union will be consummated before long. 


....In Canada the Roman Catholics take the lead wit® 
1,990,465 adherents, the Methodists have 847,469, the Presby- 
terians 755,199, the Episcopalians 644,106, the Baptists 303,- 
749, the Lutherans 63,979, and the Congregationalists 28,155. 


....A successful revival work is going on in Mason City, 
Ta., under the leadership of Evangelists Munhall and Birch, 
assisted by the pastors of the churches. During eight days 
there were 250 conversions; and on one afternoon sixty-two 
of the business houses were closed that the employés might 
attend the services. 


....Rabbi Lichtenstein continues his preaching in the 
synagog at Tapio-szele in Hungary, refusing repeated 
efforts made by various denominations to win his services 
for their respective churches. Many Jewish papers con- 
tinue to write bitterly against him but have been unable 
to impeach his high character. 

....The order of the Jesuits is said at the present time to 
number 12,947 members, divided into five groups-Italian, 
French, German, Spanish and English. The German group 
is the largest, having a total number of 3,470; the French 
comes next with 2,868; next the Spanish, with 2,570; the 
English next, with 2,307; and the Italian comes last, with 
1,764. Each group is divided into provinces, the seven 
English provinces being England, Maryland, Missouri, Ire- 
land, Canada, New Orleans and Zambezi; Portugal and 
Mexico are included in the Spanish group. 

.... In response, asis reported, to a call from St. Louis 
advising the Negroes in every Southern city to meet and 
express their views relative to the recent lynchings in the 
Southern States, between 500 and 600 colored people repre- 
senting several denominations met in the Central Congre- 
gational Church in New Orleans, May 3ist. The exercises 
throughout were of a religious character, and the addresses 
were conservative in tone, calling upon the better element 
in the South to unite in condemning these outbreaks and 
in suppressing them, and invoking the power of the States 
to protect the Negroes against mob violence. 

....At the recent Annual Meeting of the British and 

Foreign Bible Society, one of the speakers paid the society 
a handsome compliment. He said: 
“T have cause to know that of all the societies which help for- 
eign missions, this is the most prompt and the most liberal. You 
write sometimes to a society in London, ‘ Will you help us in this 
matter?’ You get an answer after awhile, ‘ We have referred it 
to our sub-committee.’ Six months later you hear, ‘ We are 
very sorry, but we think it does not come within our province.’ 
You write to the Bible Society, ‘Can you send us 500 copies? We 
will bear the expense.’ You get an answer by return of post, 
*We will send you 1,000 copies, and they shall come at our ex” 
pense.’ ” 


.-.. The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church decides how many Episcopal residences there shall 
be, and where they shall be located. The bishops them- 
selves are allowed to choose their residences according to 
seniority of election. A great many changes have been 
made since the General Conference met last month. Bish- 
ops Bowman, Foster, Merrill, Andrews, Warren, Foss, 
Hurst, Walden, Joyce, and Newman remain at their old 
residences; Bishop Ninde moves from Topeka to Detroit; 
Bishop Mallalieu from New Orlean to Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Bishop Fowler from San Francisco to Minneapolis; Bishop 
Vincent from Buffalo to Topeka; Bishop Fitzgerald from 
Minneapolis to New Orleans; Bishop Goodsell from Ft. 
Worth to San Francisco. . 


...-Christian A. Borella was born in Denmark in 1825, 
and for many years was on the sea, serving his time before 
the mast and finishing his rautical career as captain, after 
having visited perhaps every country on the globe. As a 
missionary he was particularly well known to seamen of 
all nations, having for many years been the most active 
representative in the port of New York of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society. Several years ago he felt himself 
called to work in Africa, where he commanded a little 
steamer on the Congo for Bishop Taylor’s missionary work- 





ers. He died at Vivi on that river, August 12th, 1891. The 





city; and a tablet is to be placed in the church, commem- 
orative of the unselfish labors of a lifetime. 


...-Considerable excitement has been occasioned in Rus- 
sia by the arrest of Prince Khilkoff and his banishment to 
Asiatic Russia without trial or accusation. The apparent 
cause was his quoting several texts of the New Testament 
in answer toa priest who was opposing Stundism, Bible 
reading and similar movements. After the Russo-Turkish 
War, in which the Prince fought with great bravery, he 
spent a year in the Caucasus and became interested in the 
Molokans. On receiving his ‘ancestral lands, valued at 
25,000 pounds, he sold the whole of them to the peasants’ 
commune and received from the peasants in return six acres 
on which he lived, cultivating his own land and devoting 
his leisure to the physical and moral elevation of the poor. 
More than once he has been threatened with banishment, 
but hitherto the political influence of his mother’s family 
has prevented it. 


....The Russian Church in Volhynia, a province of 
Southwestern Russia bordering on Galicia in Austria, is 
about to celebrate the ninth centenary of its episcopate. 
This has given occasion to the Dissenters to protest against. 
the despotism of the Church and to issue a manifesto, of 
which the following is an extract: 


“The Russians have succeeded in damaging our political inde- 
pendence, in reducing our national clergy to poverty, in banish- 
ing our harmonious Church melodies from divine service, and in 
introducing their schismatic ceremonies. Now the Russian Gov- 
ernment propose to celebrate the 900th jubilee of the establish- 
ment of the Orthodox Episcopacy in Volhynia. We sons of 
Ukrania have no reason to participate in this festival, organized 
by the police. We would celebrate our Church jubilee if we 
could succeed in emancipating ourselves from the Czar’s Church 
and in once more restoring our independent Ukrania. Itis then 
that we shall celebrate our féte, and it is then that we shall sol- 
emnly proclaim to the whole world the independence and free- 
dom of our 23,000,000 Ukranians.” 


....The statistics of the Presbyterian Church, as pre- 
sented at Portland, show the number of ministers to be 
6,266, an increase of 43; licentiates 411, an increase of 37. 
The candidates show a falling off, there being 1,154 as 
against 1,317 of the year before. the number of churches is 
7,076, an increase of 6; the number of persons admitted on 
examination is 56,301, a falling off of 3,349; the whole num- 
ber of communicants is 816,427, an increase of 9,631; the 
contributions to home missions are $995,934, an increase of 
$309; foreign missions show an increase of $28,217, the total 
being $812,622; education has fallen off from $154,518 to 
$138,339; Sabbath-school work also shows a decrease, the 
total being $126,960 as against $131,870; for church erection 
$284,514 had been given, a decrease of $76,430; the relief 
fund donations amounted to $99,440, a decrease of $17,133. 
On the other hand, the Freedmen’s Board had an income 
of $130,049, an increase of $5,235; sustentation $85,745, an 
increase. of $22,638; while aid for colleges received $149,755, 
a decrease of $16,165. 


....-Among the matter presented to the General Confer- 
ence of the African Methodist Episcopal Church in Phila- 
delphia, was a memorial including resolutions and a peti- 
tion from the laity of the Haitian Conference of that. 
Church. The memorial cites at the beginning the inter- 
est manifested by the present Government of Haiti, and 
especially by President Hippolyte in the work cf the Protes- 
tant Churches, as manifested in the grant of $10,000 in aid 
of the missions of the various bodies and of $100,000 for the 
construction and repairing of religious edifices. Of this 
latter sum, $20,000 is to be distributed among the Protestant 
bodies, the African Methodist Episcopal Church receiving 
itsshare. The resolutions expressed the great gratitude 
and thanks felt for this liberal action, and urged that in 
view of it, the Church makes still stronger efforts to estab- 
lish itself on a firm foundation. One of the essentials for 
this is a high school under the auspices of the Church 
to be established at Port Au Prince, and they make special 
requests for assistance in the conduct of this educational 
work, believing that it offersan opportunity for Protestant 
influence such as had not been had at any previous time. 


....The Belgium Missionary Christian Church reports 45 
chapels and halls, 28 churches, 60 annexes, and 58 Sunday- 
schools; a most gratifying increase during the past few 
years. If means had allowed of the engaging ofa larger 
number of pastors several of the annexes would become 
churches, as they have already been obliged to build sev- 
eral new chapels or hire larger halls. The growth has been 
very marked in the neighborhood of Liege, in Lize Sera- 
ing, at Namur, and Charleroy where there are now three 
new churches with a number of annexes and a total of 
2,000 membersincluding children. At Brussels there are 
two churches, one French and the other Flemish; the work 
of evangelization is increasing and has made it necessary 
to hire two new halls. On every hand the churches show 
commendable liberality, butiu their poverty it is impossi- 
forthem to meet all the demands uponthem. The last 
year concluded with a deficit of 20,000 francs, and it is 
feared that the present year will show the same. The 
churches urgently request that assistance be given them. 
The General Secretary, the Rev. Kennedy Anet, 127 
Chaussee d’Ixelles, Brussels, will be glad to receive an 
donations. ° 


.... We have already noticed Memorials in favor of the 
Sunday closing of the World’s Fair from the International 
Federation of Europe, with its headquarters at Geneva, 
and also the interesting volume of Memorials from repre- 
sentatives of different classes in England. Recently other 
petitions on the same subject have been received by Dr. 
Atterbury, of the New York Sabbath Committee, for trans- 
mission to the Columbian Commission, from the Commit- 
tee of the Free Church of Scotland, from the Workingmen’s 
Sabbath Association of Glasgow, and from some prominent 
business firms of Glasgow. And now comes another Me- 
morial from the Continent. An International Congress 
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on the Sunday Observance has just been in session for three 
days at Stuttgart, in Germany, attended by representatives 
from different parts of Europe. Its president was Count 
von Bernstorff, Chamberlain of the Emperor of Germany. 
The sessions of the Congress were largely attended, and 
much interest was shown in the reports and discussions. 
On one occasion the famous ex-Court preacher, Stoecker, 
delivered an address of great power before an audience of 
three thousand persons. By this Congress a petition was 
unanimously adopted, asking for the closing of the Exposi- 
tion on Sunday, both for the sake of the numerous em- 
ployés—who would otherwise be deprived of their Sunday 
rest after the hard labors of the week—and for the infiu- 
ence which such an example would have upon the visitors 
from the Old World in showing how the American people 
appreciate the divine institution of the Sunday Rest, to 
which it owes to a great extent its national and economical 
greatness. 


...-At the General Assembly of the Uxited Presbyte- 
rian Church at Allegheny, the reports of the different 
Boards which were. presented indicate that in all its de- 

ents the work of the Church has made progress. 
This is shown not merely from the statistics, which have 
. already been given, but from the increased interest mani- 
fested by the Church. Among the memorials and petitions 
that were offered was one from the Presbytery of Sialkot, 
in India, asking for the organization of three new presby- 
teries, and of a Synod of the Punjab. Another paper pre- 
sents a question which for the first time comes up in the 
United Presbyterian Church, tho it is not a new one in 
others. A memorial was presented from certain members 
of the Sialkot Presbytery asking the General Assembly tc 
define the relation between the foreign missionaries and 
the native ministers, and also one from the session asking 
for a deliverance on the dutiesand powers of the Presby- 
tery and its members. Both together indicate that the 
time has come when a certain measure of reorganization 
is necessary, as the mission churches are arriving at a full 
maturity and manifest their ability to assume the full re- 
sponsibility of their church life. A number of other topics 
were referred to the various committees, among them the 
question of a religious exhibit at the World’s Fair 
and a change in the Week of Prayer. The report of 
the permanent Committee on Temperance presented a 
strong report urging that all revenues, public and private, 
derived from the liquor traffic are unlawful; that the busi- 
ness itself is essentially murder; that all by whose act or 
whose neglect such business is carried on are involved in 
the guilt it incurs; that total abstinence is the duty of the 
individual and prohibition the duty of the citizen; the 
Legislature should enact prohibition and refuse license to 
sell intoxicating liquors, and every judge or other officer 
appointed to issue licenses should resign his office in cases 
where the law makes it mandatory. The report of the 
Committee on the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Board and 
its relation to the Assembly recommended that it be auxil- 
iary to the other Board. Mrs. H. C..Campbell addressed 
the Assembly on the subject and took occasion to define the 
work done by the Woman’s Board, and asked the Assembly 
to define what the word auxiliary means. After much dis- 
cussion the report was adopted and with it also a resolu- 
tion that a representative of the Woman's Board should 
have the privilege of the floor on the same basis as the sec- 
retaries of the other Boards. This was in great degree a 
victory for the women, inasmuch as the General Assembly 
has never before given the Woman’s Board a voice on the 
floor. The question of opening the World’s Fair on Sunday 
was earnestly discussed, Sunday opening being fiercely 
denounced . 








Missions. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AS A MISSIONARY 
FORCE. 


BY KATE LIVINGSTON HAMILTON. 








It has been prophesied that within a few years the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society will become the chief channel for 
all young people’s missionary work. The arguments in 
support of the position are strong. The tendency of the 
times is toward the unification, the centralization of effort. 
and especially of the ‘‘ machinery ”’ of work. 

Another large factor is the esprit du corps of Christian 
Endeavor which inspires each society to attempt whatever 
another society has accomplished, and which enables the 
movement to lay firm hold upon thousands of young peo- 
ple whom a distinctively missionary society could not 
attract. 

Especially significant is it that in this organization only, 
outside of the Students’ Volunteer Movement, are mis- 
sionary opportunities and appeals brought directly to 
young men. 

The conditions under which alone missionary work can 
be successfully carried on, furnish another argument. It 
must be planned and provided for months in advance. 
Once entered, a field must be cultivated at any cost until 
the harvest is reaped. The churches which help our Boards 
most are not those which give a Jarge sum under pressure 
of eloquent appeal, but those which can be depended upon 
for a regular amount year after year. Consecrated will is 
the backbone of missions. Consecrated will, not evanes- 
cent impulse, is the heart of Christian Endeavor. 

Another bond of sympathy between Christian Endeavor 
and Missions is the heroism which both require. From the 
moment a timid young disciple pledges himself to witness 
for Christ in each meeting, up through every step of the 
work to its very crown, it is a constant appeal for self- 
sacrificing consecration. 

Its educational advantages are unequaled. Every faith- 
ful missionary committee is leading its society to study 
missions systematically and thoroughly. 

Does it require a strong prophetic vision to see, within a 





few years a million Christian Endeavorers, every one of 
whom is a watchman on the walls? 

Two years ago the Rev. S. L. Mer-hon proposed a plan by 
which each society should study the missions of its own de- 
nomination, and write essays thereon. Within one month 
the literature supplies of three secretaries were exhausted. 

Proportionate giving is beginning to receive marked at- 
tention in societies and conventions, This augurs well for 
missionary treasuries. The Rev, A. A. Fulton’s plan of 
“ two cents a week for missions” has spread through hun- 
dreds of societies in a single year.” 

The next generation of missionaries will of necessity be 
almost entirely drawn from Christian Endeavor ranks; but 
even now many members are turning longing eyes toward 
the foreign field. One‘society in Washington, D. C., reports 
three who prefer Africa, with others undecided. 

A Philadelphia society supports a student in Anatolia 
College. Another, elsewhere, supports a Bible reader in 
Aintab. A Scranton society sold shares in a missionary, 
raising thereby fifteen hundred dollars to send him to the 
foreign field. In St. Paul, Minn., one gives half of every 
dollar in its treasury to missions. 

The Congregational Christian Endeavor Societies 
throughout the West are considering a plan by which 
they shall support a group of young missionaries (of three 
years’ service, or less) scattered over the domain of the 
American Buard. 

A Zulu society has sent a missionary to its benighted 
brethren, further inland. 

‘Blessed are ye when ye sow beside all waters.”’ 

NEwakgE, N J. 
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..The fifty-fifth annual report of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church (North) notes the 
death of a number of missionaries, two of them veterans. 
One ef the secretaries, the Rev. Dr. Gillespie, has made a 
visit to the India mission for the purpose of a more 
thorough inspection of their work. The year has been one 
of considerable anxiety, tho there has been really little 
disturbance, The war in Chile threatened serious disaster 
to the mission in that country; but there is reason to hope 
that with the firm establishment of right government and 
with the maintenance of unbroken confidence in the 
missionaries on the part of the people, increased oppor- 
tunities may be offered for the work. Guatemala, too, has 
been passing through political disturbances, which have, 
however, resulted in no serious injury to the mission. 
Reference is made to the disturbances in Turkey and in 
China which, however, seem to have placed the missions 
on a still firmer foundation. While there has been no 
general revival, there have been considerable additions to 
the Church. Inthe Laos mission 241 native converts have 
been added, and in the Shantung mission 760. Consider- 
able space is taken with consideration of the financial 
question. The aggregate received by the Board from many 
of the presbyteries has fallen off as compared with the 
past year, and while gifts from other sources are most 
gladly welcome, the Board feels it indispensable to keep 
in mind that the chief reliance must be upon the offerings 
of the living membership of the Church. Special mention 
is made of the fact that during the last year fifteen mission- 
aries have been sustained by individuals and twenty-five 
have been supported by individual churches, with the result 
of increasing their aggregate gifts two and sometimes three- 
fold. The untiring and assiduous efforts of the Women’s 
Boards and their auxiliaries,also of the Christian Endeavor 
Societies and the Sabbath-schools, are referred to most cor- 
dially. The receipts of the Board for the year are classified 
as follows: from churches, $332,960; Women’s Boards, $316,- 
734; Sabbath-schools, $34,928; Christian Endeavor Societies, 
$9,036; individual.and miscellaneous sources, $104,584; lega- 
cies, $133,050, making a total of 931,293. With reference to 
certain matters handed down to the Board by the General 
Assembly, action has been taken during the year as follows: 
In regard to co-operation with the Protestant Churches in 
maintaining public services on the Continent of Europe, 
the Board has not deemed it expedient to make provision 
for the pulpit at San Moritz in Engadine. With regard to 
the proposition of co-operation of missionary work in 
Jerusalem by some one or more of the Presbyterian bodies 
with the Rev. A. Ben Oliel, the Board has taken action 
that, inasmuch as thecity of Jerusalem is already occupied 
by other evangelical missionary bodies it is not properly a 
missionary field, and that Mr. Ben Oliel is not sufficiently 
known to the Board to enable it to take action regarding 
his plans. The Rev. J. L. Nevius, D.D., of the Shantung 
Presbytery, had brought forward a proposition that all 
rules proposed by the Foreign Mission Board for the direc- 
tion and control of the missionaries be first submitted to 
the missionaries in the different missionary fields for sug- 
gestion, and be reported to the General Assembly together 
with the proceedings of the Board. The Board took the 
position that while it was not always practicable that new 
rules should be submitted to the missions before adoption, 
especially in view ofthe wide extent of the work and the 
very differing circumstances of various nationalities and 
individuals, yet in case of any amendment to the Manual 
introducing radical changes in the internal administration 
of the missions, the Board recognizes the propriety of con- 
sulting them before final action. The statement of mis- 
sionaries sent out includes one to Mexico, one to Columbia, 
nine to Brazil, four to Syria, nine to Persia, five to Siam, 
three to Laos, three to Korea, twenty-four to China, one 
to Japan, three to Africa, and seventeen to India. Of 
these forty-two are new missionaries, the others were re- 
turning to their fields. 


.. The Rev. Mr. Hall, missionary of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church in Cuba, has been visiting some of the 
towns that lie near Santa Flora. At one of these, San 
Juan, the reception given him and his associate was very 
remarkable. The best hall in the place, owned by a social 
club, was tendered them by the president of the club, and 
the news of the expected service was spread by many per- 
sons until at night almost the whole town came to hear 





what the missionaries had to say. Every seat was occu- 
pied, and the three doors opening on the street were 
crowded, the audience extending far into the street, so 
that Mr. Hall estimated that several hundred people were 
within hearing distance. One remarkable feature was the 
presence of a large number of ladies, a thing not at all 
common in Catholic countries at sech meetings. Among 
the prominent persons present were the Mayor, the teacher 
of the principal school, and the president and directors of 
the club. These latter expressed their gratification, re- 
quested the missionaries to return, and offered the use of 
the hall as a permanent place of worship. There is no 
Catholic Church in the place, and while recognizing the 
difficulties to be met Mr. Hall evidently thinks that there 
is much ground for encouragement. 


.. The receipts of the American Board for the month of 
May were $53,710.52, as agaiust $39,820.76 for the corre- 
sponding month of 1891. The increase of $13,689.76 is 
shared by donations and legacies, the donations being $39,- 
791.06 instead of $34,642.45 as last year. Comparing the 
nine months of the financial year, there is still a falling off 
in the totals which are $511,697.99 for this year and $529,- 
402.21 for last year. Donations however, show on advance 
from $347,316.28 to $354,319.46. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BUSEY, C. N., Rushville, Neb., resigns. 
CHAPMAN, G. A., South Litchfield, called to Shopleigh, Me. 
CRAM, G. W., West Harrisville called to Reed City. Mich. 


ches ~ alae A. J., St. Josepb, Mo,. accepts call to Broken Bow 
aed. 


FORD, Joun C., Colebrook, O., resigns. 

GOODWIN, 8. A., Richmond, Va., accepts call to Savannah, Ga. 

HEY WOOD, H. M., rec. June 5th, South Waterbore, Me. 

HUNTINGTON, Jay, Milan, accepts call to Plymouth, Mich. 

KENNEDY, J. C., Payson, Ill., accepts call to David City, Neb. 

LANE, B. H., Valley Falls, R. L, accepts call to Holden, Mass. 

PEARSE, Wo., Auburn Park, accepts call to Russell, Ill. 

RHEES, Rusa, Portsmouth, N. H., resigns. 

Sr. Jamzs, A., Bryan, O., resigns. 

TICKNER, J. J., Tawas City, accepts call to Bronson, Mich. 

TAYLOR, J.B., Lexington, accepts call to Salem, Va. 

WHEELER, S. M., Mexico, accepts call to Parishville, N. Y. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


BACON, THEODORE D., inst. May 17th, Essex Junction, Vt. 


BARRETT, MANDUwsS, Strawberry Point, called to Summit ch., 
Dubuque, Ia. 
Sees. WESLEY A., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Erwin, 


a _a Davip, Boxford, Mass., called to become acting = 
te of — ch., Ipswich, during the absence of the 
cott 


BURR, Horace M., West Side ch., Salt Lake City, Utah, resigns. 


BURRILL, GeorGe H., New _— accepts call to First Re- 
formed ch., Claverack, N. Y. 


DILLNER, P. E., inst. May lth, Swedish ch., Worcester, Mass. 

CASE, ALBert M., Hennepin, Ill., resigns. 

EMBREE, J. H., Downs, accepts call to Ocheltree, Kan. 

FOX, Atmon K., Denmark, Ia., resigns. 

GADSBY, Grora@e, Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Ceredo, W. Va. 

GRIFFITH, W. R., Berwick, accepts call to Williamsburg, Ia. 

> we A., Rockport, O., accepts call to Pres. ch., 
Vassar, 

HOLP, sett i Tomah, Wis., resigns. 

HOUSTON, ALBERT §S., Prairie City, accepts call to Clarion, Ia. 

MATTHEWS, Joun H., Boothbay, accepts call to Madison, Me. 

McROBERTS, Tuomas, Summit ch., Dubuque, Ia., resigns. 

PERSHING, Jas. E., Lyons, accepts call to Independence, Kan. 


SARGENT, Greorce W., Preston, accepts call to Bellevue and 
Green Island, Ia. 

ey 9 Joun, Avoca, Ia., accepts call to German ch., Scot- 
and, 

SILCOX, Joun B., Sacramento, Cal., resigns. 

SOPER, GEORGE E., South ch., Rochester, N. Y., accepts call to 
Alexandria, Minn. 

STEPHENS, J. Vincent, South (Welsh) ch., Cleveland, O., re- 
signs. 

SWENGEL, A. WILLMER, Dillsburg, accepts call to Centerville 
and Riceville, Penn. 

THOMSON, A. EUGENE, inst. May 20th, Yankton, 8. D. 

THURSTON, OAKLey B., Pinckney, Mich., resigns. 

wage. Tuomas H., Bellaire and Central Lake, Mich., re- 
signs. 

WELLS, James D., Wilton, accepts call to Shell Rock, Ia. 

WHEELER, WakkEN E., Richfield, O., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


CALDWELL, C. W., inst, May 24th, Bellville, O. 
DAVIS, W. S., Chicago, accepts call to Aledo, Ill. 


vrrecuer Joun F., Auburn Theo. Sem., accepts cal! to Water 
ville, N. Y. 


GARDNER, HENRY, Fostoria, O., accepts call to Kokomo, Ind. 
GIFFEN, J. E.. inst. June lst, Mt. Moriah, Penn. 


GRUMMOED, DANIEL N., Bainbridge, accepts call to Bingham- 
n, N. Y. 


HERRING, CHARLEs E., New York, 
England. 

HUNTER, G. D., inst. May 24th, Norristown, Penn. 

ROBERTS, STANLEY B.,’inst. May 18th, Utica, N. Y. 

ROE, WIL1AM E., Kings Ferry, N. Y., accepts call to Marietta, O. 

SIMMONS, K. P., inst. May 26th, Smithfield, Penn. 

SRP Oee. Apacs N., St. Louis, Mo., called to Indiaoapolis, 
nd. 


REFORMED GERMAN. 


pean, St. Clairsville, Penn., resigns. 
= on Lancaster Theo. Sem., accepts call to Weissport, 


HETHICK, D. G., Lancaster Theo. Sem., accepts call to Schells- 
SCHABPFER C. E., Lancaster Theo. Sem., accepts call to Mac- 


~~ 
SANTEE, J Ww. Gengtown. Md., resign 
SCHAEFFER, I. , Lancaster theo 8 Ren. accepts call to Ash- 


—_ “a. 3. , Lancaster, Theo, Sem., accepts call to Amityville 
enn. 











N. Y., called to Oxford 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


nan eeee. H. J. G., Luth., Franklin, Penn., accepts 
call to Chicago, “T1. 
GORSE, CHARLES, Meth. Epis., Newburg, N. Y., died May 3ist, 


n° iN, P. O., Luth., Escanaba, Wis., accepts cali to Dahls- 


cast tare. P. J. Luth., Mediapolis, Ia., youigns. 

McINTIRE, C. B.. Univ., Sprin eld, called to S owhegap, Me. 
RAMSAY -, Unit. = - June Sth, Manchester, N. 4 
OTHTROCK, BD Ref. Ger., Nockamixon, Penn., resi; 

SMITH, ALvAN Re. Univ., ord. May 3ist, Canton, N. 

SMITH, J. F. a tree Bap.. Keuka rk, accepts call to North 


vas eon, Univ., ord. May 3ist, Canton, N. Y. 
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ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice. 


‘ WHYMPER’S ANDES OF THE 
EQUATOR.* 


Mr. WHYMPER has so entirely devoted 
his life to the achievement of arduous 
Alpine ascents that he may almost claim 
to have created a distinct pursuit of 
mountaineering, a pursuit in which the 
man of science and the man of adventure 
may both find a means for gratifying 
their tastes and their ambitions. 

Hitherto Mr. Whymper’s name has been 
identified with the Alps. He now appears 
in another region, the rival this time of 
such men as Humboldt and Candamine, 
whose fame was largely based on their 
South American explorations. Look- 
ing for ‘‘new worlds to conquer,” 
the author first proposed to climb the 
Himalayas. Being diverted from that 
querter by the disturbed state of the coun- 
try, he turned his attention to the Andes. 
One is surprised that he did not attempt 
the ranges of the Caucasus, whose summits 
are still untrodden, and, there is reason to 
believe, offer greater difficulties than the 

«Andes, as well as finer glacial features. 
He took with him two of his trusty Alpine 
guides who had already been of much 
service to him in his Swiss adventures. 
He landed at Guayaquil, making his ob- 
jective point the Andes of Ecuador. The 
peaks further south, Sorato and especially 
Acancagua, are reputed to be the highest 
of the Andean chain; but Mr. Whymper 
selected the Ecuadorian group, partly, 
perhaps, because they offer a larger 
number of lofty peaks within a certain 
concentrated space, but chiefly be- 
cause the war between Bolivia, Chile 
and Peru meade traveling in those coun- 
tries inexpedient. He began the first 
ascent of Chimborazo on December 26th 
and again ascended that magnificent peak 
after climbing to the top of Cotopaxi, 
Sincholagua, Antisana, Pichincha, Ca- 
yambe, Corazon, Sara-Uren, Cotochachi 
and Carihuairazo, ten peaks in all. He 
also made two desperate attempts to reach 
the top of Iliniza; but in each case this 
veteran mountaineer was forced to 
acknowledge himself beaten, after reach- 
ing a hight of 17,023 feet. This is a noble 
record of heroic achievement. Great 
difficulties were overcome in every in- 
stance, but the scramble to the crest of 
Sincholagua was one of the most thrilling 
in the entire history of mountaineering. 
The terminal peak resembles the Matter- 
horn, altho 2,000 feet higher. It is abso- 
lutely vertical in most parts, and comes to 
a point so sharp as not to admit foothold 
for even one individual on the extreme 
summit. The travelers succeeding in 
reaching that dizzy hight and carrying 
away with them a bit of the topmost 
pinnacle; but the feat was accomplished 
in the teeth of a terrific storm which sud- 
denly assailed the party. They were 
pelted cruelly by a furious wind, by snow, 
hail and ice balls flying like bullets with 
such violence as actually to dislodge 
stones from the upper ledges. Nor was 
this all. The lightning blazed around the 
peak without ‘an instant’s intermission, 
‘several flashes often occurring in a 
single instant,” the whole air was satu- 
rated with electricity; the ice-axes actually 
hissed in the sulphureous atmosphere as 
they struck the ice and rock, out of which 
precarious steps were laboriously hewn. 
Face to face with the precipice and care- 
fully availing themselves of every fissure, 
Mr. Whymper and his two Swiss guides 
at last placed their hands on the capstone 
of this tremendous pinnacle of the giants. 
But amid such an uproar of the elements 
it was impossible to take an observation, 
nor indeed was there space enough on 
which to place their instruments. The 
hight of Sincholagua has been estimated, 
however, by reasonably accurate observa- 
tions to be 16,435 feet, 600 feet higher 
than Mount Blanc. 

* TRAVELS AMONG THE GREAT ANDES OF THE 
EQUATOR. By EDWARD WHYMPER. With Maps and 


Illustrations. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1892. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 456. 











Mr. Whymper went to South America 
distinctly in the interests of science, and 
purposely avoids more than passing refer- 
ence to the social and political aspects of 
the country. We are treated, therefore, 
in these pages to valuable and, in some 
cases, entirely new facts regarding ani- 
mal, insect and vegetable life in high alti- 
tudes. Considerable attention is given to 
the habits of the condor. The author even 
takes issue with Humboldt, Orton and 
other travelers as toa number of their 
statements on this subject. This part of 
the work well deserves the consideration 
of students in natural history. But the 
chief object of the expedition, as Mr. 
Whymper takes pains to state in extenso, 
was to aid in settling the debated ques- 
tion, to use his own words, ; 
“‘whether human life can be sustained 
at great altitudes above the level of the 
sea in Such a manner as will permit the 
accomplishment of useful work. . . . The 
evidence has come from all parts of the 
world, and has accumulated during several 
centuries. . . . Altho the testimony often 
differs in detail, it agrees in the general, 
leading features—nausea and vomiting, 
headaches of most severe character, fever- 
ishness, hemorrhages, lassitude, depres- 
sion and weakness. To these maladies the 
term mountain sickness is now commonly 
applied.” 

The main purpose Mr. Whymper had in 
view does not appear after all to us to be 
of much practical value; for, even if by 
habit the human system could become 
adapted to high altitudes, and that it has 
shown such adaptability has been proved 
by the experience of entire races—as in 
the high plateaus of Central Asia—we can 
see no prospect that people would care to 
emigrate to the glaciers of Chimborazo or 
Himalaya any more than to the North 
Pole. But even if it were so, two or three 
days each passed on several peaks in the 
same latitude, as was done by the author, 
would hardly furnish data for a philo- 
sophical deduction as to the possibilities 
of establishing a permanent residence on 
the top of Sincholagua, for example. Mr. 
Whymper really yields the point when he 
admits that there is much in the argu- 
ments of those who claim that local 
causes, aside from rarity of the atmos- 
phere, must often be the origin of the 
mountain sickness; for some have been 
affected at comparatively low levels and 
been exempt at greater hights; and again 
they have been affected at a given hight 
in one locality and unaffected at the same 
altitude elsewhere. Men have also been 
known to suffer no special inconvenience 
in balloon at greater hights than have ever 
been reached upon any mountain. Two 
English explorers have recently passed ten 
months on the Pamere plateau, fifteen 
thousand feet above the sea, and they had 
not in their favor the adaptation to those 
conditions inherited by the native tribes. 

The author’s own experience in Ecuador 
seems to bear out these conclusions; for he 
and his companions experienced only one 
attack of the sickness, and that not below 
the hight of 16,000 feet, and after an ascent 
very carefully planned with a view to 
eliminate from assignable causes the ele- 
ment of exhaustion from climbing. Subse- 
quently they repeatedly ascended several 
thousand feet higher, and never again 
experienced this malady. Does not this 
look as if the symptoms experienced on 
the slopes of Chimborazo were very large- 
ly due to some local cause yet undiscov- 
ered? It may be admitted in general that a 
certain weakness,conscious loss of strength 
and some difficulty of breathing, are 
experienced by many at high levels 
with consequent low pressures; but this 
is quite different from the complicated 
and alarming malady described by Mr. 
Whymper. This mountain sickness ap- 
pears to have a mysterious origin similar 
to that of hay-fever, whose symptoms are 
unmistakable, but whose cause or causes 
are as yet not precisely ascertained, not- 
withstanding much investigation. 

To most readers the feature of this vol- 
ume which will attract chief attention is 
the issue raised in regard to some of the 
statements of the author’s eminent pred- 
ecessors in this field of exploration. Both 
Humboldt and Boussingault devoted 
much time to a study of the character of 
Chimborazo; both claimed to have reach- 








ed, respectively, a hight of 19,286 and 
19,698, to a position which Whymper's 
observations reduced to 18,400 feet. Bous- 
singault collected lichens from a hight of 
18,800 feet, as he stated, while Why mper 
found not the slightest sign of mosses on 
Chimborazo above 16,700 feet, nor of lich- 
ens above 17,200 feet. 

Humboldt also stated emphatically that 
there were no glacierson Chimborazo, and 
in his ‘‘ Asie Centrale” reiterated the asser- 
tion that he saw no glaciers in Ecuador. 
But standing at the highest spot he reach- 
ed, with the Glacier de Debris on his right 
and the Glacier de Thielmann on his left, 
and magnificent sections of glacier crowd- 
ing the upper walls of the mighty ram- 
parts of the summit, how could he possi- 
bly have declared that he had seen no 
glaciers on Chimborazo? Glaciers were 
also seen on several other Ecuadorian 
mountains. Mr. Whymper is evidently 
staggered by statements like these which 
place the celebrated author of ‘‘ Views of 
Nature” in the dilemma of either willful 
misstatment or of being an incompetent 
observer of most obvious facts. 

Mr. Whymper also finds it impossible to 
explain the extraordinary rate of speed 
reached by these travelers in their descent. 
He himself considers 1,000 feet per hour 
to be the mean of ascent and descent, a fig- 
ure considerably reduced in dangerous 
places. But M. Boussingault states that 
he actually descended 5,475 feet in an 
hour and three-quarters over slopes on 
which a thin coating of snow lay over ice, 
where step-cutting was necessary along a 
ledge on which the slightest slip meant in- 
stant death. And Humboldt asserts that 
he descended 3 686 feet in sixty minutes 
down a ridge from eight to ten inches 
wide, with friable rock, where the foot- 
ing had to be tested, the last part of the 
way tbrough a blinding snowstorm. As 
Mr. Whymper scarcastically observes, 
‘‘This is a divine rate for men incumbered 
with mercurial barometers, and laden 
with geological collections.” But if the 
statements of such men as Humboldt are 
tu be questioned in matters of such sim- 
ple observation, whom can we believe? 
The issue raised by Mr. Whymper is really 
one of some seriousness. 

Among other statements which the au- 
thor contradicts is that of Prescott that 
Chimborazo “affords a magnificent pros- 
pect to the mariner on the Pacific,” the 


-fact being that it is rarely visible on the 


coast, owing to intervening hights and 
dense masses of clouds. He also criticises 
Professor Orton, late of Vassar College, 
when he says the condor ‘can dart in an 
instant from the dome of Chimborazo to 
the sultry coast of the Pacific.” The 
coast is nowhere less than one hundred 
and twenty miles from the mountain; and 
one may well ‘‘ wonder” says Whymper, 
‘‘at the keenness of eyesight which en- 
abled him to trace this lightning rapidity”; 
and will be disposed to inquire how he 
was advised of the arrival on the shores of 
that sultry coast of the particular condor 
‘* which started from the frigid dome.” 

Mr. Whymper’s conclusions as to alti- 
tudes:-in Ecuador vary somewhat from 
those of his predecessors. Of the four 
previous determinations of the hight of 
Chimborazo the greatest is 21,615 feet and 
the lowest 20,592 feet. Whymper fixes it 
at 20,498 feet. The highest previous com- 
putation regarding Cotapaxi was 19,498 
feet; but Whymper raises this to 19,613 
feet. His other estimates also vary slight- 
ly, generally adding a little to previous 
calculations and differing but slightly 
from the recent observations of Reiss and 
Stiibel. As he enjoyed tbe use of the 
latest improvements in instruments, it 
may be assumed, therefore, that little va- 
riation from his estimates will be made by 
future explorers. After all, what are the 
odds about a few score of feet on a moun- 
tain several miles high? One fact, how- 
ever, Whymper appears to have definitely 
ascertained; that is, the unreliability of 
the aneroid barometer at high altitudes. 
He speaks emphatically on the subject 
when he says: ‘“‘It appeared to me that 
these aneroids were worthless for deter- 
mination of elevation above the level of 
the sea.” 

The style of the author is clear, and 
sometimes piquant; but, nevertheless, it 








often lacks vividness and color, consider- 
ing the tremendous character of the ex- 
periences which he records. This may be 
due to the fact that the book was not 
written until ten years after his return to 
England when the force of first impres- 
sions was somewhat weakened. On the 
other hand, there can be no question of 
the importance of this work to the scien- 
tific student. Its careful and copious 
tabulations of dataconcerning animal and 
plant life, altitudes, temperatures and 
barometric variations, and its excellent 
map drawings must continue authorita- 
tive for years tocome. We can only add 
in conclusion that the illustrations are 
admirably executed and are a real help to 
a proper understanding of the text, which 
cannot be said of all illustrations, even 
when artistically successful. 


» 
oe 





Report of the Commissioners Appointed 
to Inquire into the Prison and Reforma- 
tory System in the Province of Ontario. 
This closely printed and rather bulky oc- 
tavo contains the very thorough report of 
the Ontario Prison Reform Commission, 
with a considerable part of the evidence on 
which the Report is based printed as an 
Appendix. The Commissioners took a 
large view of the duty they had to perform, 
and have presented a Report which is prac- 
tically based on the more or less thorough 
inspection of representative prisons and 
prison systems accessible tothem. In one 
way or another they have made themselves 
familiar with the best opinion at home and 
abroad. Their Report is a repertory of 
penological and reformatory information, 
both as to theory, statistic and results 
achieved. It is arranged to present facts 
and conclusions under topical heads, and it 
is in these topical sections that the main 
value of the Report lies, rather than in the 
special examinations applied to the penal 
institutions of the Province. On a great 
variety of important subjects bearing on 
the practical and theoretic relations of pris- 
on management, the Commissioners gave 
the widest possible scope to their investiga- 
tions, and their Report contains expert 
opinions and testimony compiled from 
many sources and arranged under the spe- 
cial topics under discussion. In this way 
they have brought together a large amount 
of valuable testimony as to the cause 
or causes of crime, as to the employ- 
ment of prisoners, the contract system, the 
public expense account system; as to the 
classification of prisoners, the treatment of 
inebriates, industrial schools and reforma- 
tories, the theory and working of the inde- 
terminate or indefinite and suspended sen- 
tence and other similar topics. Under the 
head of the causes of crime we note that this 
report assigns rather a low comparative 
place to hereditary criminal impulse, while 
it places parental neglect and the defect of 
home life at the head of the list and intem- 
perance next, followed in the order given by 
idleness or dislike for work, ignorance, ex- 
travagant passion for wealth, and poverty. 
Last in order, tho not in importance, the 
Commission mention as having a distinct 
and deplorable effect on the increase of 
crime the failure of the State to perform its 
duty in the execution of law. Thestriking 
features in this classification are the em- 
phasis laid on moral causes and the high 
place given to the defect of home life com- 
bined with the comparatively low place as- 
signed to hereditary criminal impulse, tho 
the Commissioners distinctly recognize it 
and mention among others the work of the 
late Mr. R. H. Dugdale ard the history he 
so patiently investigated of Margaret Jukes 
and her 200 criminal descendants, not to 
mention the regiment of drunkards, luna- 
tics, paupers and prostitutes who owed 
their existence to her. They give also full 
accounts of the reasoning on this subject of 
Mr. Havelock Ellis. We should ourselves 
add to the causes of crime named above one 
that has not received of late the attention it 
deserves, if we except Mr.Wm. M. Morrison 
in his ‘‘ Crime and its Causes,’’an English 
publication; we mean original, responsible, 
criminal impulse as part of the depraved 
idiosyncrasy of the criminal. That human 
depravity takes this form without lapsing 
into insanity on the one hand or weakness 
on the other, and without being driven by 
uncontrollable circumstances in that direc- 
tion, but freely and by depraved choice, 
seems to be beyond doubt. Poverty, for 
example, is not so prolific of criminals 45 
has been supposed. In the Report before 
us it is doubtfully admitted among the 
causes of crime and only with qualifica- 
tions. The English reports show that the 
tramp class do not furnish the expected 
ratio of criminals, while per contra the im- 
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perial German reports indicate a supris- 


- ingly high ratio of criminals from the class 


of highly educated men. While a large 
part of the matter which composes this re- 
port relates to Ewropean institutions and is 
drawn from European sources much the 
greater part relates to methods followed in 
the United States. In one way and another 
what is most characteristic or important in 
the penal system of any of the States is 
noticed and far enough discussed to bring 
out its salient points. We note with 
some surprise in such a comprehensive 
report that while the Australian reforma- 
tory system for boys is described at length 
there is no meotion of the New Zealand 
penal system. We note in the Report oc- 
casional errors, as, for example, Mr. W. M. 
F. Round,the accomplished Secretary of the 
Prison Reform Association, is named (name 
not correctly given, however) as the founder 


and superintendent ef the Burnham In- 


dustrial Farm. Mr. Round has done excel- 
lent work as the Director of that admirable 
institution, but its founder is Mr. Frederick 
G. Burnham, of Morristown, N. J. So in 
speaking of the indeterminate sentence the 
Report makes the impression that it has 
been generally adopted in the penal codes 
of the States, which is far from being true, 
tho it is probably true that no serious dif- 
ference of opinion exists about the measure 
among the penologists of the country. In 
taking leave of this Report we must express 
our sense of the service rendered by it to 
prison administration and prison reform in 
this country, as well as in that for which it 
is particularly prepared. We will also add 
that not the least useful part of the volume 
is the Appendix, containiog the reported 
testimony collected by the Commission. 


The Messrs. Scribner import a work by 
M. Yves Guyot, Minister of Public Works 
in France, translated into English and pub- 
lished in London by Swan, Sonnenshein and 
Co., as a double volume in their ‘Social 
Science Series,” under the title, Principles 
of Social Economy. This work is an ex- 
cellent illustration of both the strength and 
weakness of French methods. Nothing 
can be apparently more conclusive than its 
criticisms or neater than its definitions. 
It would be quite possible for a reader to 
lay the book down with the feeling that 
Mr. Guyot had corrected all the mistakes of 
other writers and had solved all the 
problems of political economy. But to any 
one who is aware of the true nature of 
these problems we fear that Mr. Guyot, 
with all his brilliancy, will seem but a 
superficial writer. At the same time he 
puts many truths in a most effective way, 
and his statements of economic doctrine 
are frequently admirably epigrammatic. 
Much is condensed in the maxim, Social 
equality is in inverse ratio to the interven- 
tion of the State. Or again, Fixed capital 
produces utilities without transforming 
itself; it is the tool. Circulating capital 
produces utilities only by undergoing trans- 
formation, it is the raw material and the 
product. Hence is deduced the law, 
The value of fixed capital is in direct 
ratio to the abundance of circulating 
capital; and the value of circulating capi- 
tal is in inverse ratio to the power of 
fixed capital. Industrial progress, therefore, 
consists in obtaining the highest possible 
inverse ratio between the consumption of 
circulating capital and the return yielded 
by fixed capital. More paradoxical is the 
statement that the wealth of a nation is in 
direct ratio to the value of its fixed capital, 
and in inverse ratio to the value of its cir- 
culating capital. This latter statement is 
criticised by M. Leroy-Beaulieu, who says 
that it might well happen that the rent of 
land in the Old World might fall one-half 
through the competition of new countries 
without any impoverishment of the nation, 
to which M. Guyot replies that the fall of 
the value of fixed capital in the Old World 
would signify that the owners of that capi- 
tal were unable to put it to new uses in 
meeting foreign competition and in so far 
its value would be destroyed. It is to be 
remembered that M. Guyot has in mind the 
prices of fixed and circulating capital, and 
in this sense his proposition contains a 
valuable truth. It is undeniable that 
under M. Guyot’s hands the science acquires 
a certain freshness that is agreeable, and 
his erudition is certainly extensive. The 
nuinber not only of opinions but of facts 
quoted is enormous; the volume of statis- 
tics is very great, and there are diagrams 
with curves of variation every few pages. 
Even if we cannot commend the book as a 
systematic treatise it must be admitted 
that it is entertaining and full of informa- 
tion, especially upon French affairs, which it 
would not be easy to obtain elsewhere. 
The Humboldt Publishing Company, of 
New York, farnish to students of psycholo- 
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gy a mass of material of considerable im- 
portance in a book entitled Mental Sugges- 
tion. The author is Dr. J. Ochorowicz, 
sometime professor in the University of 
Lemberg, and he deserves the highest credit 
for conducting a most difficult investiga- 
tion with a most unusual mixture of en- 
thusiasm and caution. His experiments 
have been managed with the greatest skill, 
and he seems throughout to have been on 
the watch for all possible errors arising 
from “ plurality of causes.”” Probably there 
is no subject more difficult or more obscure 
than that‘indicated by such titles as mes- 
merism, animal magnetism, hypnotism, 
somnambulism, mind reading, thought 
transference, and mental suggestion The 
number of persons competent to grapple 
with these subjects is as small as the num- 
ber is large of those who are fascinated by 
them, and we must leave it to the journals 
of psychology to report upon this book at 
length; but we do not hesitate to say that 
specialists will find here not only a most 
valuable collection of carefully defined ex- 
periments, but numerous critical observa- 
tions that show the prodigious difficulties 
surrounding the scientific performance of 
any experiment whatever under the neces- 
sary conditions. 


Primary Witness to the Truth of the Gos- 
pel. A Series of Discourses. Also a Charge 
on Modern Teaching on the Canon of the 
Old Testament. By Charles Wordsworth, 
D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew’s. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. New York. $2.00.) 
The seventeen addresses in this volume are 
a critical examination of the testimony to 
the Gospel contained in what the author 
very properly names the primary docu- 
ments in the mass of: testimony to its 
truth. First comes the historic and pre- 
dictive testimony of Moses, the prophets, 
and Old Testament authors; then John the 
Baptist, Jesus Christ, and all the Apostles 
collectively, supplemented and re-enforced 
by the examination in detail of nine indi- 
vidual witnesses—Nathanael, Thomas, Ste- 
phen, Andrew, Peter, James, John, Paul 
and Luke. This is an argument which itis 
difficult to meet at all, and, as we believe, 
impossible to set aside. Bishop Words 
worth’s charge relates to the results of re- 
cent criticism as applied to the Canon of 
the Old Testament and as bearing on the 
theory of Biblical Inspiration. B‘shop 
Wordswort:. regards these results with grief 
andalarm. He states the case and arrays 
against the critics the points which he be- 
lieves should prevail. The whole volume is 
written from the conservative point of view 
and from that point of view it can be studied 
with interest and profit. Sketches in 
Sunshine and Storm. A Collection of Mis- 
cellaneous Essays and Notes on Travel. 
By Canon W. J. Knox-Little. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. $1.75.) We do 
not know whether all sketches collected in 
this graceful volume grew out of the 
author’s sail around the Mediterranean 
with the Hon. Mrs. Ingram in her yacht 
“ Ariadne.” They very well may have done 
so. They relate to scenes, places, events, 
around that classic sea, especially in the 
Holy Land. The book has all the literary 
grace and other charms of style which are 
so conspicuous in Canon Knox-Little’s pro- 
ductions. Stories of the Saints, for 
Children; The Black Letter Saints. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. $1.25.) Parents who can 
contrive to season this book with ample 
doses of the counsel Mrs. Molesworth her- 
self introduces into it, that it is not well 
“for Christians to attach too much impor- 
tance to any actual material object, how- 
ever precious its associations, or however 
we may venerate it as a symbol,” will find 
much to interest and profit their young 
wards in the simple, graceful and winning 
histories of which the collection is composed. 
The Black Letter Saints, we will add for 
the benefit of our non-Episcopal readers, 
are the twenty-six who are named in 
Black Letter in the Anglican prayer book. 
——The Sabbath for Man. A Study of 
the Origin, Obligation, History, Advan- 
tages. and Present State of Sabbath Observ- 
ance, with Special Reference to the Rights 
of Workingmen, based on Scripture, Liter- 
ature, and especially on a Symposium of 
Correspondence with Persons of all Nations 
and Denominations. By the Rev. Wilbur 
F. Crafts. (The Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York. $1.50.) We cannot do more for this 
book than it does for itself, beginning with 
the title-page, which is a fair compendium 
of the whole. If popular favor is a test of 
merit this book has it, for it is now in its 
sixth edition. The Spiritual Athlete, 
and’ how he Trains. By W. A. ‘Bodell, 
A.B. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York, 50 cents.) The evangelist, B. Fay 
Mills, writes an enthusiastic introduction 














to this little volume. Its power and value 
lie in the consistent carrying out of the 
comparison between physical and spiritual 
training. The author sticks to histext and 
gets his reward all along the way by having 
something which everybody understands 
and is interested in, to illustrate a subject 
which few understand, but which all should 
be interested in. 


It is curious rather than striking that 
the two most recent numbers in Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler’s “‘Great Educa- 
tors” should be Aristotle and Ancient Ed- 
ucational Ideals, by Thomas Davidson, and 
Loyola and the Educational System of the 
Jesuits, by the Rev. Thomas Hughes, S.J. 
(Both published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.00 each.) Mr. Davidson’s wide 
reading and passion for generalization ap- 
pear in about equal proportion. His sketch 
of the general course of education in Greece 
is strong and brilliant,with good points and 
fine suggestions on every page. The theor- 
izing impulse is, however, never long ab- 
sent from the work, and brings the author’s 
conclusions not infrequentiy into ques- 
tion. His theory of the rise of the Athenian 
democracy, of the relation of the Athenian 
aristocracy to the ancient morals and the 
ancient education, his account of the devel- 
opment of an individualism uncorrelated 
with civic responsibility, are both cases in 
point. We should say the same of his 
sketch of Pericles and Socrates. The 
author’s attempt to trace the down- 
fall of Greece to moral causes, which 
had their seat in the national character 
as represented in the national educa- 
tion, is not successful enough to disengage 
itself from doubt or from indefiniteness. 
But it is impossible to read the book with- 
out being interested in the author’s ingen- 
ious philosophizing nor without being 
stimulated by his strong and suggestive 
style of writing. As to the Rev. Father 
Hughes’s volume, Loyola and his educa- 
tional work stand on such exceptional and 
strictly partisan ground as to make it a 
doubtful question whether he should have 
been admitted -into this series at all. 
Father Hughes makes no attempt to soften 
the offensive features of the subject but 
plunges at once in his introduction into 
controversial assertion, and traces the 
French Revolution as well as the social 
and political troubles of modern times to the 
intermission of Jesuit educational activity 
and influence. That he has made the best 
possible exhibition of the Jesuit education- 
al system we do not question nor that it has 
possessed brilliant features and merits 
which have accounted for much of its vogue. 
But tried by its results the system has 
been a failure in its best points and a men- 
ace to modern society where it has been 
left to work freely. The conspicuous fail- 
ure of the system to train up men of 
power has always been a_ matter 
of open and unsparing comment. The 
essential vice that underlies the whole 
system has been that its aim was not so 
much to train pupils as to makeits schools 
a potent means in the subjugation of soci- 
ety to the See of Rome. 


Our Lord’s Signs in St. John’s” Gospel. 
By John Hutchison, D.D., Edinburgh. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Published by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
$3.00.) As an example of expository dis- 
cussion of the eight miracles in the Gos- 
pel of St. John this volume leaves little to 
be desired. The author wastes no time on 
subtleties nor irrelevancies, but brings out 
in clear, simple and judicious exposition 
the sense of the passage. The doctrinal 
points involved and the religious signifi- 
cance of the miracle, or its signifi- 
cance as a sign, are reserved for separate 
discussion at the end of each chapter. Dr. 
Hutchison fully believes that every mira- 
cle was wrought with a high and important 
religious purpose in view,which stands out 
on its face and has the significance of a 
sign. His discussions are marked with 
good sense, and his expositions are among 
the richest and most delightful we have 
seen, Our Siaxty-Six Sacred Books: 
How They came to us, and What They are. 
By Edwin W. Rice, D.D. (American Sun- 
day-School Union, Philadelphia. 50 cents.) 
This is a second edition of a convenient pop- 
ular handbook, which in the first was duly 
noticed by us. Therapid sale has called fora 
new edition which,so far as we have observed, 
is the same as the first except that it has 
been prepared for more convenient use in the 
class-room by the addition of analyses and 
questions. The handbook is conservative 
in its conclusions and is designed for use in 
“ colleges, Sunday-schools, normal classes 
and by students” generally. It presents in 
brief terms the conservative view of ‘‘the 








-origin, authorship, preservation, character 


and divine authority” of the Scriptures. 


——The Sermon Year Book and Selected 
Sermons for 1891. (Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York. $1.75.) This volume contains 
eighteen first-rate sermons from eighteen 
first-rate popular preachers. It is provided 
in addition with an appendix of fifty “ ser- 
mon outlines” and a complete equipment 
of sermon topics and texts for the whole 
year. We will warrant our readers that 
not one of the first-rate preachers named in 
the book got either text, plan or sermon 
from any such source as this. —-—-The Great 
Dilemma: Christ his own Witness or his 
own Accuser. Bs Henry Bickersteth 
Ottley, M.A., Vicar of Eastbourne. (Amer- 
ican Tract Seciety, New York. 7 cents.) 
This is a new edition,revised for the Ameri- 
can press,of a volume which had previously 
proved useful in England and run through 
three editions. It is a strong, popular and 
effective restatement of the old and unan- 
swered argument that the moral character 
of Christ cannot be maintained except on 
the assumption of his supernatural mis- 
sion. 


Life in Christ. A Study of the Scrip- 
tural Doctrine on the Nature of Man, the 
Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the 
Conditions of Human Immortality. By 
Edward White. This is the republication 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York, $1.50) of 
the third edition, revised and enlarged, of 
Mr. White’s well-known work on condi- 
tional immortality. The first edition came 
out in 1875, and was followed two years 
later by the present revision. It is the 
ablest and fullest exposition of the subject 
which has appeared in the English lan- 
guage, excepting, perhaps, such transla- 
tions as have appeared of the Genevan Dr. 
Emmanuel Pétavel’s advocacy of the same 
views. Medical Missions: Their Place 
and Power. By John Lowe, F.R.C.S.E. 
With an Introduction by Sir William Muir, 
Late Lieutenant-Governor Northwest Prov- 
inces of India, and Principal of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. $1.50.) This volume 
is also the American republication of an 
English work from the third edition of 
1888. It describes a particular phase of the 
Foreign missionary work which has not 
been written up before with systematic 
thoroughness. It is a phase of the work 
which is well worth study; and shows, if it 
shows anything, that there are more ways 
of preaching the Gospel than one; and that 
there may be a great blunder in our at- 
tempts to transfer the traditional methods 
and machinery of Christian countries to 
heathen countries.———Regeneration. By 
George Nye Boardman, Professor of System- 
atic Theology, Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. 75cents.) This brief, solid and sys- 
tematic treatise presents the theology of 
regeneration ina nutshell. It begins with 
the assertion of the necessity of the new 
birth, and the definition of it as distinct 
from the life of Nature and the life of legal- 
ity. It considers the nature of regenera- 
tion, lays down the rational philosophy cf 
the subject—its practical relations, illus- 
trations and distinctions from conversion. 
The book is written with considerable di- 
rect earnestness of statement and illustra- 
tion; but its merit lies in its clear defini- 
tions and systematic treatment of the 
su bject. 





Denominationalism vs. Christian Union. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
75 cents.) The author and publishers of 
this bright book will allow us to correct the 
title-page and respell the author’s name to 
the Rev. Teunis (not Tennis) S. Hamlin, 
D.D., Pastor of the Church of the Covenant, 
Washington, D.C. Dr. Hamlincould not 
if he tried write anything dull on this sub- 
ject nor anything not well worth reading. 
The little book, like himself, is bright, 
broad, liberal and outspoken, tho it stops 
short of saying, what the author probably 
believes, that with the one exception of the 
Episcopal Church, Christian union among 
Protestant Christians is already substan- 
tially achieved. The rock on which Christian 
union hangs is the Episcopal Church. Dr. 
Hamlin sees one part of this fact clearly 
enough tho we doubt whether he does see 
the second part, how near the other Protest- 
ant Churches have already come to a sub- 
stantial basis of union in their relations 
with each other. So with regard to the 
denominational division of Christendom, it 
works badly so far as it tends to sectarian 
feeling aud sometimes has its practical in 
convenience in preventing co-operative ac- 
tion. But it is no such brand on the face of 
Protestantism as Dr. Hamlin thinks. There 
is much to be said for the denominational 
organization of Christendom; it need not 
interfere with the most catholic unity and 
union. In fact, Christian union is already 





much further advanced among the com- 
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munions, which some of the Churches de- 
light to call sects, than anywhere else. 
There is a function in the Church catholic 
for denominational Christianity; it is quite 
as important to recognize it and make a 
place for it as to talk about unity. In fact, 
the union Dr. Hamlin speaks for has, in the 
Bismarckian “ blood and iron” view of the 
matter, profited more {rom the denomina- 
tional life of Protestantism than from all the 
conventions that ever were or will be held 
to promote unity. When the ideal is reached 
and Christendom united, we doubt if there 
will be one Church the less in all the gal- 
axy. The theory on which they combine 
must be broad enough to provide for de- 
nominational development. We _ should 
like to see a clearer apprehension of these 
points in Dr. Hamlin’s book. 


Our Life in the Swiss Highlands. By 
John Addington Symonds and his daughter 
Margaret. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$2.50; Black, London.) Most of the papers 
which compose this volume have been pub- 
lished before. Collected in this form they 
ought to have been, as the inspection of the 
fascinating volume will abundantly dem- 
onstrate. They are full of Alpine reality, 
romance and poetry, and will be read with 
delight by all who know Switzerland and 
its peasant life. A Winter in North 
China. By the Rev. T. M. Morris, with an 
Introduction by the Rev. Richard Glover, 
D.D. (The Religious Tract Society, Lon- 
don; Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
$2.00.) In this volume we have the carefully 
revised reports sent home by the Reverend 
gentlemen who were sent out by the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society to visit their mis- 
sions in China. In the prosecution of their 
work the committee spent nearly five 
months in the Chinese interior, where in 
rough and tiresome modes of conveyance 
they traversed about 1,800 miles, traveling in 
addition by coast and river steamers more 
than 3,000 miles. The editor has taken 
great pains to verify his reports. The main 
interest through the book is the missionary 
interest, and its special value is its bearing 
on the missionary problem. From this 
point of view the book has a value which 
goes far beyond the boundaries of the Eng- 
lish Baptist Missionary Society, and 
branches out into an inspiration and con- 
firmation for all Christians. Incidentally 
the book contains much matter of general 
interest, many pleasant sketches of China 
and the Chiaese; but the emphasis and in- 
terest of the book are where they should be, 
in the Christian mission work, of which, so 
far as China is concerned, it is an intelli- 
gent, recent and grandly encouraging re- 
port. Oberlin Lectures of 1892. The 
Pulpit and the Pew. By the Rev. David O. 
Mears, D.D. (Edward J. Goodrich, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 60 cents.) The three lectures which 
compose this volume were delivered to the 
students of the Oberlin Theological Sem- 
inary by Dr. Mears, of Worcester, Mass. 
At the request of the faculty and students 
' they are published. They are a plain, sen- 
sible course, embellished with considerable 
illustrative remark, composed in an easy, 
fluent style, which furnishes a natural, 
pleasing, and rather forcible vehicle for the 
expression of a good deal of common sense 
as to the Pulpit and the Pew. 


We have before us the three volumes of 
“‘Sweetzer’s Guides” for the present sea- 
son: The Maritime Provinces, ninth edi- 
tion, revisedand enlarged; New England, 
the thirteenth edition, revised and aug- 
mented, and The White Mountains, the 
twelfth edition, revised and enlarged. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Beston and New 
York. $1.50 per vol.) We have used these 
guide books for many years and in different 
parts of the field covered by them, and 
never without being impressed by their 
great superiority and usefulness. 
nothing to compare with them. At the 
same time they are often, and particularly 
in special parts, in want of being written up 
to date. For example, we have Crancy’s 
Hotel at West Point for Cranston’s (p. 345). 
On page 339 Dr. Storrs is named R. 
S.° Storrs, Jr., who since his father’s 
death in 1873 has had no junior attach- 
ment. The “lofty stone walls of im- 
mense thickvess” which are said (p. 
337) to bound the Central Park reservoir, 
are invisible to New Yorkers after they 
get out of sight of the old Forty-second 
Street reservoir. The Guide asserts that 
the promenade on top of the old Reser- 
voir is open to the public. For the ten 
years past it has been difficult to get 
a pass to go there at all. New York 
prices are high enough, but for five or 
six years the fares on the Elevated Rail 
roads have been not ten.cents but five 
cents. The note on page 332 that the portico 
of the Court House ou Chambers Street is 
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years ago? Per contra the new memorial 


arch is not mentioned. The twin spires of 
St. George’s Church described in such ad- 
miring terms have been down three or four 
years, but St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic 
Cathedral towers, which are said not to be 
finished, have been up complete for about 
three years. Columbia College is not on 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-ninth Street; High 
Bridge cannot be reached by the Second or 
Third Avenue Elevated. No mention is 
made of the Times, Tribune or World 
buildings, nor of the beautiful church of 
the Heavenly Rest. Some attempt has 
been made, however, to write the book up 
to date, as witness the note on the Madison 
Square Garden and the transfer of the A. T. 
Stewart mansion to the Manhattan Club. 
It needs, however, a thoroughgoing re- 
vision. 


The Soteriology of the New Testament. 
By William Porcher Du Rose, M.A.,S.T.D., 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
the South. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) Itis a great satisfaction to take up 
a thoroughly made book like this, with the 
entire plan laid out, and every part com- 
plete and fitted to its place. The tone of 
the discussion is perfect throughout, tho 
the author tends to the reassertion of the 
old views. He takes hold of his subject 
with a firm, manly grasp, and discusses it 
vigorously. We dissent from his doctrine 
of sacrifice as fundamentally wrong, nor do 
we at all accept the imputation theory as 
the scriptural interpretation of the atone- 
ment; but on both of these points we find 
Dr. Du Rose eminently suggestive,a strong, 
intelligent and honest reasoner, who grap- 
ples manfully with the difficulties of the 
subject, and is always to be read both with 
respectful attention and with profit. 
Christus Comprobator; or, The Testimony 
of Christ to the Old Testament. Seven Ad- 
dresses. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. (Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, Lon- 
don; E. and J. B. Young & Co., New York. 
7% cents.) This is the Fourth Edition of a 
little book which has been much read in 
England and with respectful attention. 
The standing of Bishop Ellicott asa bib- 
lical scholar has given his protest against 
the liberalizing tendencies of recent criti- 
cism great weight. The seven diocesan 
addresses which compose the book.review 
the ground and sum up the argument ina 
restatement at the end. Indications of 
the Second Book of Moses called Exodus. 
By Edward B. Latch. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. $1.50.) This isan 
extremely difficult book to follow. The 
author appears to have something worth 
while in view, but we are uncertain what it 
is. We had the same difficulty with his 
earlier volumes in the same series. His 
method is bad and defeats itself. We sug- 
gest that he appends a chapter or two with 
a clear, simple and direct statement of the 
points and conclusions of his theory. 








The Jew at Home. Impressions of a 
Summer and Autumn Spent with him. 
By Joseph Pennell, with illustrations by 
the author. (D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. $1.00.) The IUustrated London 
News first introduced to the public most of 
the sketches with pen and pencil which 
form this volume. 
tended to be cold presentations of what Mr. 
Pennell saw without participation of any 
kind or to any degree in either phase of the 
Semitic controversy. Mr. Pennell has, how- 
ever, not been permitted to rest in this 
neutral position, and his papers have been 
made the subject of an animated, not to 
say bitter, reply.. Mr. Pennell’s point is 
seen in the following extract: 


“The minute he [the Jew] learns that he has 
to stand or fall by himself and for himself, that 
he has no right to call himself a deserving sub- 
ject of pity, a down-trodden slave, an object of 
compassion for shady millionaires and Dorcas 
meetings, he does stand up and becomes a citi- 
zen of respectability and worth. But bring these 
miserable Jews away or let them come away in 
colonies, give them clothes and money and land 
and plows and cattle, and help them in a way in 
which you would never help any other men, and 
they will ask for more until they are strong 
enough to drive everybody else out of that part 
of the country in which they have sett] 


The Church and Her Doctrine. (The 
Christian Literature Company, New York. 
$2.00.) The only American part of this vol- 
ume is the publishers’ imprimatur. It was 
printed in London and contains a series of 
eleven carefully prepared papers on the 
“Church and her Doctrine” by as many 
English clergymen and scholars. They 
represent the cautious liberalism of the 
English Church and maintain that ground 
definitely against extreme High Church on 


the one hand and non-confessing Iptiepend- | 


ence on the other, -Prebend Wace, of St, 





The sketches are in- 








Paul’s, London, is a good example,in one of. 
the later sections of his cautious and on the 
whole liberal paper on the Church. We 
read (p. 300): 

“But we must now observe that the case is 
very different with Nonconformist communions 
among ourselves. An entirely new and different 
element enters into this question—that of 
schism. Thereis noquestion of a schismatical 
separation between the Lutheran Church of Ger- 
many and ourselves. We and they are inde- 
pendent Churches; and, provided the essentials 
of truth and order are duly preserved in both 
Churches, the mere absence of Episcopal succes- 
sion in one Church should be no bar to commun- 
ion. But the absence of such succession in the 
Nonconformist communities at home is due to 
their separation from their own Church, and it 
is for them to justify that succession.” 


This strikes us as the surrender of the 
High Church position. On the same 
ground,-how about the Scottish Kirk, the 
Huguenot Church of France, and so on? 
What are the relations between Episcopa- 
lians in New England and the old Churches 
of the New England Order? There can be 
no question there on this basis as to which 
Church wasin schism. The position does 
more honor to the good Prebend’s heart 
than to his head. He cannot stop where he 
does; he must go further or retreat to the 
High Church position. 


Men and Events of Forty Years. By the 
late Josiah Bushnell Grinnell, with Intro- 
duction by Prof. Henry W. Parker, D.D. 
(D. Lothrop Company, Boston. $2.50.) The 
Hon. J. B. Grinnell, the well-known founder 
of the Iowa town now bearing his name and 
which became the seat of Iowa College, is 
the author of this handsome and interesting 
volume. Mr. Grinnell tried life in various 
forms, and won the respect and affection of 
good men in all. Educated at Oneida Insti- 
tute he went to Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, was ordained in the Presbyterian 
Church, and afterward founded the Congre- 
gational Church at Grinnell, Ia. His voice 
failing him he became a great wool-grower 
and afterward a lawyer. He held several 
public positions, and enjoyed a wide ac- 
quaintance andinfluence. His public spirit 
was seen in his enterprise on behalf of free 
schools and in taking the first step toward 
the foundation of Grinnell University, now 
merged in Iowa Collegeat Grinnell. He was 
a ready, generous, public spirited man, the 
friend of John Brown, devoted to temper- 
ance, an antislavery champion and full of 
memories and incidents which are poured 
out in good-natured bounty in this volume, 
not always with absolute accuracy but al- 
ways in a noble, inspiring, high-minded 
way and in generous sympathy with every- 
thing good, true and progressive. 


Tiiustrated History of the United States 
Mint. Edited and published by George G. 
Evans, Philadelphia. This book was first 
published in 1885,and has proved remark- 
ably popular, having had a sale in the 
earlier editions of over seventy thousand 
copies. The volume before us is a revision 
and is intended to mark the completion of 
the first one hundred years of the history 
of the Mint. It is composed in a popular 
form and intended to present information 
on a great variety of topics connected with 
theart of coining money. The volume con- 
tains short sketches of all the branch 
United States Mints and Assay offices, a 
fuller descriptive history of American coin- 
age with the processes involved and bio- 
graphical notes on the directors and lead- 
ing officers of the Mint down to the present 
time,with a glossary of terms employed and 
official tables of the business done in the 
United States Mint and its branches, and of 
the annual gold and silver production of 
the country and of foreign countries, with 
monetary statistics. 


The Art of Entertaining. By M. E. W 
Sherwood. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) This book is miscellaneous, but 
bright—too bright by much to be a cook 
book. In fact, the author does not propose 
to limit herself to any one line of entertain- 
ing, but lays hold on all. She enters the 
kitchen just far enough to note how be- 
witching and beautiful woman may be in 
her apron and with her white arms bared 
in the more refined service of the table. 
She dips into cookery, but only to give the 
best, rare and startling recipes. She dis- 
courses on wines, on glass, on menus, on 
games, and on fashions, manners in a coun- 
try house, wits and witticisms at table, and 
of course, being a woman, she has much 
to say of dress. There is a good deal of the 
“ 400” kind of fashion in the book, and of 
something which we know no name for, but 
_which inspires the writer to drop the word 
waiter in American houses and substitute 
for it the word footman. 


The Cambridge Shakespeare, edited by 
William Aldis Wright, in nine volumes 
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(Macmillan & Co., New York, $3.00 per vol.), 
has now advanced to Volume VI, which 
contains “ Troilus and Cressida,” * Corio- 
lanus,”’ “ Titus Andronicus,” and ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” with notes on each play, and 
the preface to the first edition, with adden- 
da. This volume is edited with the same 
careful scholarship and critical judgment 
which distinguished the previous ones. 
The great point in the preparation of the 
volume has been the formation of the text, 
and to this task the editor has brought all 
the critical results of recent scholarship 
aided by his own critical acumen and judg- 
ment. All important variations of text not 
adopted by Mr. Wright are given in foot- 
notes. As to the text, we have none better. 
As a reading edition, we have none so good. 


Business law. A Manual for Schools 
and Colleges for Ewery Day Use. By 
Alonzo R. Weed, LL.B. (D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. $1.10.) We have found this a 
useful and trustworthy manual of business 
law. Itis fairly complete, and covers the 
practical questions that are likely to arise. 
The present edition is revised, corrected 
and brought down to date.———Busviness 
Bookkeeping. A Manual of Modern Meth- 
ods in Recording Business Transactions. 
High School Edition—Single and Double 
Entry. By George E. Gay. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston, $1.55.) The title-page sufficiently 
describes this manual. We need only add 
that Mr. Gay understands his subject, and 
that his models, forms and suggestions are 
models of neatness, order and dispatch. 


James Russell Lowell. An Address by 
George William Curtis. (Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. $1.00.) This charming ad- 
dition to the Harper’s “Black and White 
Series ’’ contains the lecture delivered at the 
Brooklyn Institute on the evening of Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, last February. The lec- 
ture was theannual lecture on the Graham 
foundation. and was to have been delivered 
by Mr. Lowell. On his death last August 
Mr. Curtis took his place, and the dainty 
little volume before us contains the highly 
finished and almost poetic address he de- 
livered on that occasion. It will take its 
place among the most interesting memoirs 
of Lowell. An unusual and striking feature 
isthe collection of heliotype portraits of 
Mr. Lowell. 

We have received Bulletin No. 33 of the 
Bureau of the American Republics, Colwm- 
bia. Besides the eight chapters in the 
physical geography, natural resources, po- 
litical divisions, productions, commerce 
and transportation of the country, the Bul- 
letin contains The Parcels Post Convention 
with the United States, Port Regulations, 
Import Duties, and Commercial Directory. 
It is embellished with a map and illustra- 
tions and portrait of President Mufiez. 


The American, or ‘“ Brantwood Edition” 
(Charles E. Merrill & Co., New York), of 
Mr. Ruskin’s works has reached The Stones 
of Venice, published in two volumes, uni- 
form with the numbers which have already 
appeared. The introduction to this as to 
the other works in the series is by Charles 
Eliot Norton. Hawthorne’s Scarlet 
Letter. A Romance, is brought out by 
John B. Alden, New York, at the low price 
of twenty cents. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Miss JESSAMY HARTE, daughter of 
Bret Harte, will shortly make her literary 
début. 

..Thomas Hardy is at work on a new 
novel, to be entitled ‘‘ The Pursuit of the 
Well Beloved.” 


..Archbishop Magee’s biography is to 
be written by his friend of forty years’ 
standing, Dean McDonnell. 





..A grandson of Heine, Baron Embden, 
has ready for the press a hitherto unpub- 
lished collection of the poet’s letters. 


.Lester Arnold, a son of Sir Edwin, is 
the author of a novel soon to appear. its 
title is ‘“‘ The Constable of Saint Nicholas.’ 


..The death is announced of the Rev. 
W. J. H. Campion, tutor of Keble College, 
Oxford, and the writer of an able paper in 
“Tux Mundi.” 


..Mr. George Napier’s new work, ‘‘ The 
Homes and Haunts of Lord Tennyson,” is 
about ready. The issue has been limited to 
225 copies, 75 of which come to this country. 

....Aside from its remarkable cartoons. 
Mr. Bunner makes the Pucks of June 1st 
and 8th well worth reading in that his ‘““Run- 
away Browns” meet with new adventurc:. 


..A clever feature in ‘‘ Leaves and Flow- 
ers,” by Mary Spear (D. C. Heath & Co.), is 
that which enables practical botany to be 
commenced in the autumn as well as in the 


spring, 
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.... Loti is the Japanese for violet, hence 
the modest M. Viaud was so dubbed by his 
fellow-officers. Little may they have fan- 
cied that this nickname would become one 
of the most famous in end-of-the-century 
French literature. 


....A great need has been met by Percy 
Gardner’s ‘“‘ New Chapters in Greek His- 
tory.” The motive of the book is to make 
fecerit excavations, rather than time-worn 
traditions the basis of this new delineation 
of early Hellenic times. 


..From 1798 to 1815 Wordsworth, in his 
various editions, put forth his views upon 
the nature of the poetic art. Mr. A. J. 
George has collected and edited these essays 
with the necessary notes. The volume will 
be issued by D. C. Heath & Co. 


.... Frederick Starr writes the initial arti- 
cle in The Popular Science Monthly for 
July. The title is ‘Anthropological Work in 
America,” and the author shows that the 
work of Americans.in this field compares 
favorably with that of Europeans. 


....The last word anent the Puritans 
has been said by Douglas Campbell. 
His book, which the Harpers are about 
publishing, will be sure to excite discus- 
sion. Its comprehensive title is “* The Puri- 
tan in Holland, England and America.” 


.. The land is being flooded with Colum- 
bus literature, much of which is fortunately 
most attractive to young readers. They 
will take especial interest in John Russell 
Coryell’s story of ‘‘ Diego Pinzon, and the 
Fearful Voyage he took into the Unknown 
Ocean, A.D. 1492.” 


..Harper’s Weekly for June 1st contains 
one of the most important articles which 
any magazine has yet offered. It is, of course, 
Boissier’s ‘‘Rome,”’ supplementing Coppée’s 
“ Paris,” Vogiie’s “St. Petersburg,” and 
Pierre Loti’s “‘ Constantinople,’’ which have 
already appeared. 


....Current Literature is so peculiarly 
good in its wise make-up that its readers 
cannot but regret the absence of discussion 
of current political and religious questions. 
Aside from those purely literary, some of the 
social movements of the day are well ana- 
lyzed in the June number. 


....Rarely nowadays does the reader of 
English magazines run across anything like 
this, A. letter, in Truth, is describing 
the Paris of the sixties. ‘‘It became an 
auberge at which were all the viveurs of 
Russia, Spain, Austria, and South America 
(North America did not then socially ex- 
ist!)”’ 


.-The volume on Spinoza, by Prof. 
George S. Fullerton, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the newest of the ‘‘ Modern 
Philosophers’ Series.’’ Professor Fullerton 
holds the chair of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He is known as 
the author of ‘“‘ A Plain Argument for God”’ 
and “ The Conception of the Infinite.” 


....In a recent number of the Miltidr 
Wochenblatt, we have a very readable paper 
from Major von Wissmann. The long 
African experience and present executive 
control of the distinguished German make 
any utterance of his, such as this on ‘‘ The 
Military Situation in Egypt,’ a weighty 
one. Itis interesting to know that Major 
von Wissmann’s opinion is distinctly favor- 
able to Anglo-Egyptian rule, both civil and 
military. 


..Richard Henry Dana, who was one of 
the first to agitate the adoption of such a 
plan, has written an essay on ‘‘ The Practi- 
cal Working of the Australian System of 
Voting in Massachusetts,’”’ published by the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Following the example of Massa- 
chusetts, thirty-two other States have al. 
ready adopted this plan, which enables vot- 
ers to cast their ballots for the best men, ir- 
respective of party affiliations. Mr. Dana 
also shows how much has been done toward 
purifying State polities by preventing the 
bribing of voters, the stuffing of ballot 
boxes, and the falsifying of election returns. 


.-The Appletons have applied for an 
injunction restraining the American News 
Company from publishing or selling copies 
of an unauthorized edition of Carlyle’s 
“Wotton Reinfred,”’ for which the complain- 
ants hold the American copyright. The ap- 
Plication will be made on June 10th, before 
Judge Lacombe in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court. As to the book itself, Mr. 
Froude, Carlyle’s literary executor, writes: 

“The interest of ‘ Wotton Reinfred’ to me is 
considerable, from the sketches it contains of 
Particular men and women, most of whom I 
know and could, if necessary, identify. The 
Story, too, is taken generally from real life, and 
perhaps Carlyle did not finish it, from the sense 
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that it could not be published while the persons 
and things could be recognized.” 
Leslie Stephen also says: 


“*Wotton Reinfred’ is interesting as a his- 
torical document. It gives Carlyle before he had 
adopted his peculiar manner, and yet there are 
some characteristic bits in the ‘ Sartor Resartus' 
vein. I take it that these are reminiscences of 
Irving and of the Thackeray circle, and there is 
a curious portrait of Coleridge, not very thinly 
veiled.” 
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Out of 2 Foghica. By L DP. 
270, York: Cassell Pubviiohing becee 10 
> —o Verne. Translated non the 
French. by A. Estoclet. With over eighty 
Illustrations from the by George 
Roux. 734x5, pp. iv, 373. ie SAME.........+. 08 
Dr. Dumdny’s Wife; or, “There is no Devil.” 
By Lid Jékai. Translated from the 
same 





y F. Steinitz. 744xd, pp. vi, 367. 
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Sweetser’s White Mountain. A Han ndbook for 
Erqretecs. Twelfth dition. Revised and 
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Sweetser’s New England. A Handbook for 
Fah ers. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CHRONICLES 
OF MR. BILL WILLIAMS. 
(DUKESBOROUGH TALES.) 


By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, author of 
“* Widow Guthrie,” “The Primes and 
their Neighbors,’’ etc. No. 93, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, with Portrait of the 
Author, $1.00. 


“A new and revised edition of Richard Malcsim 
Jenn 's ; Appleton & Co. Tales’ is to be 








pa 8 “ay \# 
collection. This ¢ om tales” which most brightly pi pre- 
sent Mr. Bill to an admiring world, will fill the vol- 
ume.”—New York Tribune. 


For sale by all booksellers; or, will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 8, & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Banker’s Busi- 
Smal ness Hints for 
Tall | Vatubte hip a 
a Valuable helps at 
About | Farm, 
re Home, and 
Business Abroad. _ 
Should be in every business man's poane ive bind 
OO Rests man” Foper303 Cio, 60 cme 
dex circular sent free. 


Fremont Publishing Co., Fremont, Ohio. 


VIEWS Ser..eit ae. ares 
of views. EXCELSIOR 











*aken. Send for 
VIEW 


co., Bank eseriptive Colora‘o Springs, Colo. 









To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 
will be sent to all applicants 


JAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 


A.C. Armstrong ald Son 


Have Now Ready 
TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE 5™ SERIES OF 


THE EXPOSITORS BIBLE. 


The Book of Job. 


By Rev. R. A. WATSON, D.D., 


The Epistles to the 


Thessalonians. 


fren 3 JAMES DENNEY, B.D. 


is series contains 

the Reeke eet me Bible y the Soremos 
and T ile re ard will be 
had pretest latest tne day of } + 
umes are essentially popular ant adapted en- 
eral readers quite as much as to the % ergy. 
volumes published yearly. 


pe”, wn octavo, about 450 pages each, strongly bound. 
Price to Subscribers, cash in advance, = 
Seals series of 6 vols., $6, Separate vols., $1.50. 


*, Thies rticulars in descriptive circular of Sub- 
scriptions, "a. may be had on application. 


dC armitrng & Sa, 51 F. 40th &, 
REMOVAL. 


Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Company, 


INCORPORATED. 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS 
AND STATIONERS, 

Owing to the taking down of their former premises, 


Have Removed 
to the eligible site, 
182 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Three doors below 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 


Lectures on all 








5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS: DAYLIGHT 


“ LiGErs AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 

thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 

Rescue work Sn iis Noone in the ne we of New 

By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 

By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

A oon book of Christian love and faith. 250 remar! 

able illustrati ‘rom of ren 

28th thowand. 5,000 more Agents Wanted,—Men and 

—_ $200 a month. SExperienee and capital not 

necessary, for bh Teach All. Give Credit and Extra Terms, 
and Pay hts. Outfit Free. Write for Circulars to 

A. D WORTHINGTON & CO. Hartford, Con. 


‘ONE PIECE” BOOKCOVERS. 


Self-Sealing and adjustable to all sizes Li- 
brary or Sunday-Schoal books. $1.50 per 100. Sent 
to any address uvon receipt of price. Samples free to 
Librarians or Sunday-School Superintendents, 


VM. BEV HARISON 
59 Fift: : Avenue, Corner 13th Street 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


A Complete Collection of Classic, Standard and 
Current Writers Choice Art Books, Special Bindings, 
etc. Catalogue sent free upon request. 


BRENTANO’S, 
124 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,.:°° re USI c. 


County Seat List. Pittsburch. New tou 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 2 Rroadwav.N. V 

















and 296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 


Savana gt aus A ADVERTISING AGENCY 
loweant, rates in all nanere 





18th THE #B HUMAN aid for 25c. (or HAIR 
«tHE * Co Off, Turns AN and the ATR, 
HARLEY PARKER, FAS 


c.8. Tone. 3 Co., 1013 Arch St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.”—Athenwum. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 








When you have wasted 
enough time and money 
on “photographic toys,” 
and want to take a 
“photo” that you will 
not be ashamed of, we 
arethepeople you should 
see. You can obtain the 
proper apparatus from 
us, atthe right priee, and 
we instruct you free of ¢e 
charge. Prints, reproductions, enlargements 
in the shortest possible time, amd guaran- 
the best. Catalogue of 120 pages Free. 


QUEEN & CO., 


Everything for the Photographer, 


1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Men Nadlcnad os ac conol ‘pl mor- 

ei Cocgatne, and other vic will ti 

jally provided for their treat- 
9 send for report. Just 


rates 0 
published. a gy = T of meni tort su 
witn this ci Sout bv for 8@ cents. Address 





R195 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








A NEW LIGH 


Branch 139 La Salle St, Oglumet Bufiding. 





Engring mAeeo Pg the and other new a worth 


free, Mention this 


ne a ‘B. OOLT & CO 0-10 Be Beekman racy ow York: 


S. A. BUNTING, Manager. 


MUSIC. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


Dr. Eben Tourjée. MUSIC. Director. 


The most completely equi Institution in the 
World for Instruction in al prenenes of Musics 





Elocation, Fine Arts, Literntnre, Lan- 
guages, and Tuning. with valua is Collateral. 
Advantages and inviting home for 400 opils 


Feat school year begins Sept. 8. For Ca r ad- 
dress FRANK WHALE, Gen'l fe 
Franklin | Square, Boston, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY, 


- (Floral Praise No. 16) 


A Jubilee with Flowers, 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 

A Service of fw ture and Song. 16 pages. Price 
00 per 100. Scents each by ma 

Previous issues at same price. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. %h St., New York. 


[Sc 











eo 
Grand, Upright and Square. 


Moderate Prices. 
fO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


J. CHURCH CO.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati,’ 


EDUCATION. 


“Abbot Academy | for Young Ladies 


Will begin its 64th y 15. Terms $400 a year. 
Apply to Miss PHILENA 3 KE: EN, Andover, Maas, 














( Ashburton F 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


aw ool. 
Fall term opens Mase Oct. 5. For circulars 
Address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD 


BRADFORD ACADEMY fyrineicner 


young women.Full corps competent teachers. The new 
wing ready in Septem pol single and double rooms. 
Courses in Langeage, & and Literature. Regular 
ae ox e od “Sent. 14th, 1892. 
ss ANNIE — SON, 
Miss IDA C. AL { Principals. 
Apply to aes ss iDA C. ALLEN, Principal. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, stating the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


Founded 1802. - Roth sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam Heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200a year. September 6th. For illustrated 
catalogue, were Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., East 
Greenwich, R. I. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Courses of study those of first-class colleges. Elec- 

tric lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomical 
rvatory. Art School. Music Building, etc. 217 

students. 

CHARLES VAN NORDEN, o. ae Prest., 

timira, N. i 


THE MISSES ELY’S 
ror get OL FOR GIRLS. | ) 
RIVERSID DRIVE. Sith and Sith Sts.New York 


NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers mom | pemtone and those 
wishing a change at an increased Should ad- 
dress C. B. muageee a Co. (Palace ote ‘Building), 
Roo . 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, | 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR WOMEN. 
PAINESVILLE. OHIO. 
_ Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


METIGER INSTITUTE, 4 ome, School for 
Young Ladies. 
Location in the Cumberland Valley, unsurpassed for 
beauty and healthfulness. Thorough instruction; 
prepares for college. Re-opens Sept. B. 
HARRIET L. DEXTER, Prin., Carlisle, Pa. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLECE. 
FOUNDEDIN 18 00, 
Open to both sexes. Board ana  ollege bills less than 
g da Te HVS ships reducing these expenses. 
EZ LD... £ ‘resident. 
Rinne NRO Y eee 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 


Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 
lleges for Women 
__ 1020 ‘Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


— OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
oe. two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
h. For circulars and reports apply to ayy rci- 
pals, OGONTZ SC F OOL, b-o » PA. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 2 Bag anguages, Att, Literature, 


Amherst ¢ ollege, Mass. 
16th Session opens July ith ” Se nd for the programme. 


WELLS COLLEGE 202 Woz: 


AURORA, N. ¥ 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building w ith, Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 21, 1 Send for Catalogue. 
E. 8. FRISBEE. D.D., President. 
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OOD AGENTS WANTED 


$10 to $20 per Day taking orders for 


OUR NATION’S CAPITAL. 


Over 100 Photo. Illustrations. Washingto 
and its Environs. One of the Best and Most 
Magnificent works ever issued by the American 
= press. For bony and outfit, address 
EVANS, PUBLISHER, 





1 “Chicago WU, L, Ly, Day it 


G. 
1314 FIMBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Financial. 


THE FINANCES OF AUSTRALASIA. 


From discussions of our own financial 
problems it is well at times to turn to 
other countries whose position in some re- 
spects is like our own, but in others very 
different. The view taken in the Jnvest- 


or’s. Review of Australian business and~ 


borrowings is very instructive. The na- 
tions constituting what we know as Aus- 
tralasia, are like the United States in this, 
that they have large dealings with foreign 
nations and that they have so far been 
prosperous. Here the resemblance ends; 
for if the quarterly mentioned is correct, 
there is a day of reckoning soon to come 
to Australia for its reckless borrowings. 

Australia’s prosperity has been owing 
almost entirely to the investment in. those 
colonies of British capital. A population 
of less than 4,000,000 people owes in Eng- 
land for public and private borrowings 
more than $1,400,000,000, equal to $1,400 
per family of four persons. Nothing ap- 
proaching such a debt is to be found in 
any other part of the world. The public 
men of these colonies usually admit the 
great disproportion of debt to population, 
but claim that the borrowings are not dan- 
gerous, because they are reproductive, 
having been invested in public works like 
railways, or in improvements tofarms so 
as to make the annual interest payments 
an obligation without great terror in it. 

The question underlying this defense is 
one of the most difficult in finance. We 
know that a farmer or a merchant, if 
prudent, can borrow money safely, and 
thereby bring his farm or his business up 
to profits more quickly than by waiting 
for his own savings to accumulate; but 
if he borrows too heavily, he may lose 
his all. At what point, then, does a aebt 
change from a blessing into a curse? If 
this is a difficult question with individuals, 
it is doubly so with nations. The first thing 
to be examined is the income from business 
exclusive of borrowings. In great con- 
trast to the United States, Australia’s ex- 
ports are only about as heavy as her im- 
ports, This has now continued for a num- 
ber of years, and the fact admits of 
but one explanation. If the $50,000,000 
which the colonies must pay the mother 
country yearly for interest on public and 
private debts were remitted without fur- 
ther borrowing, the exports would exceed 
the imports by about that sum, for among 
all trading nations debts are paid in great 
part by sales of commodities. In the case 
of Australia the yearly additional bor- 
rowings in London have just about paid 
the annual interest, these annual borrow- 
ings being remitted to Australia in the 
shape of imports. 

A continuation of such annual borrow- 
ings and imports has put the whole business 
of Australia on a false basis. If borrowing 
is stopped (and stopped it must be) the ex- 
ports must be increased or the imports 
diminished, if the heavy annual interest 
is to be met in London. It is hard to see 
how exports can be much increased. The 
nearest continent to Australasia is Asia; 
but Asia wants none of the goods which 
the English colonies produce. With wool 
their chances are good, but in most of the 
other things which find asale in Europe, 
Australasia is away at the back of the 
world; Argentina and the United States 
have decidedly the advantage geographi- 
cally. Nor can imports be at once re- 
duced, for the goods brought in in most 
instanc2s are not made at all or notin 
sufficient quantity in the colonies. Time 
is required before home manufacturing 
can be fully developed. But the curtail- 
ing of imports is more feasible than the 
increase of exports. 

We have quoted the remark that the 
public works of Australia, built all on 
borrowed capital, are earning their inter- 
est. But this is so largely because of this 
very trade of which we are speaking 
stimulated as it has been by the Lon- 
don loans. In 1890, for example, the 
customs receipts of the entire group 
came to about $42,000,000; had the colo- 
nies not been borrowers and had not the 
imports thus been made unnaturally 
large, the customs duties for that year 
would havé been at least $8,000,000 less 
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imports to the extent of the annual bor- 
rowings of $50,000,000 are to be cut off, it 
must mean a loss throughout Australia 
in certain important lines; the railways, 
for instance, will have less to carry and 
may not earn interest on their cost. So 
too the spending of loans upon public 
works has maintained the rate of wages 
at an abnormally high pitch and made 
trade aristocrats of the working classes in 
the Australian colonies. Hitherto the 
proceeds of land sales has helped to swell 
the income of the colonies; this land has 
been taken up by settlers through mort- 
gages negotiated really in England through 
the banks and investment companies in 
Melbourne and Sydney. 

It is pleasant to think that the natural 
resources of Australia are indeed bound- 
less, and in time, no doubt, the colonies will 
extricate themselves; but it must also be 
remembered that it takes time to develop 
the resources of a country whose debts 
are now large enough for five times the 
population. Can Australasia earn iuter- 
est on its public and private debts if the 
stimulus to trade caused by foreign bor- 
rowings be withdrawn? That is the all- 
important question now. In comparison 
with Australia the ease with which the 
United States has stood the strain of the 
last eighteen months is very significant of 
the financial strength of American invest- 
ments, for not only was foreign borrowing 
closed to us but we were asked to pay 
back large amounts formerly invested 
here. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE financial interests centering in. Wall 
Street present, on the whole, a quiet and 
conservative aspect. There are no ele- 
ments of excitement and few of absolute 
distrust. The plethora of money, ex- 
pressed in a surplus of $24,000,000 over the 
required reserves of the Associated Banks, 
has not produced any speculative fever, 
nor yet any conspicuous ventures in the 
way of new enterprises. The amount of 
unemployed funds is not only exception- 
ally large, but the owners are unusually 
careful about its investment. Preference 
is given toemploying this money ou call at 
1 to 144%, or on time loansextending over 
three to six months at 3 to 3} ¢,rather than 
putting it into fixed investments. The 
largeness of this accumulation of float- 
ing capital may be attributed partly to the 
absence of inducements to put money 
into extensions of ordinary business, partly 
to the current low rates of interest, partly 
to a remnant of the general distrust 
arising out of the financial collapse fol- 
lowing the Barrings’ suspension, partly to 
the uncertainties attending future nation- 
al policies incident the year of Presiden- 
tial election, and partly to the vague dis- 
trust excited by the situation of silver and 
the continued agitation of that question 
in Congress. There is, nevertheless, quite 
an active demand for railroad mortgages 
as the most attractive source of invest- 
ment for the time being; but the largeness 
of the recent investments in that class of 
securities lias advanced them to prices 
which begin to curtail the demand. Rail- 
road stocks—which might be expected to 
advance in sympathy with the rise in 
bonds—are held in suspense by the uncer- 
tainties as to the crop prospects and by 
the slowness of the foreign markets to 
respond to any improving tendencies at 
this center; but, at the moment, there are 
symptoms of some revival of speculation. 
The financial community has been recov- 
ering the past week from the shock given 
the stock market by the reports of exten- 
sive damage in the West by the floods. 
These reports prove to have been exag- 
gerated, as such stories generally are. 
The railroads will be obliged to make ex- 
tensive repairs to their property, which 
will doubtless be reflected in decreased 
net earnings for a month or two, as the 
natural ffect will be to increase operating 
expenses. Gross returns, however, may 
not show a falling off in the long run, in- 
asmuch as traffic now moving is such as 
would only be delayed by the floods and 
not entirely lost. The chief point against 
the market is the absence of any extensive 
outside interest—a condition of affairs 
which gives the professional traders 











and othet taxes that much greater. If | almost absolute control of speculation 


. | weeks. As Argentines and other. foreign 


The rallies in prices—and they have been 
more numerous than the declines—have 
resulted from the too great expansion of 
operations on the short side by the bearish 
traders. The scarcity of the leading 
stocks for delivery furnished proof of the 
condition of affairs. The weather in the 
West has been constantly becoming more 
favorable for the crops. In Kansas, for 
example, the last official statement showed 
19,000,000 bushels of old wheat on hand, 
as well as 44¢ of the corn crop. It is esti- 
mated that there are now on hand in that 
State 16,000,000 bushels of wheat and 40,- 
000,000 or 50,000,000 bushels of corn. In 
the western division of the State the condi- 
tion of growing wheat is declared by the of- 
ficials of the railroads operating there to be 
the best on record, and the acreage largely 
increased. In the Middle division the con- 
dition is stated to be in excess of last year 
and the acreage practically unchanged. 
In the Eastern division the condition 
of the crop is about 85¢, but the 
acreage shows a small decrease. The ag- 
gregate acreage and the average condition 
are declared to be about the same as last 
year. Harvesting should begin in Kansas 
and neighboring States in about three 
weeks. Corn is late throughout this re- 
gion, but is expected to have plenty of 
time to mature. Similar reports are re- 
ceived from other States, but some allow- 
ance should be made for the fact that 
these reports come from railroad officials. 
It is still early to attempt comparisons of 
crop conditions. 


London bas been selling some of the 
stocks it bought recently, but its opera- 
tions have not been of very great impor- 
tance on the whole. The chief foreign 
realizing was in Louisville and Nashville, 
concerning which a great many adverse 
rumors were started in London. One of 
these was to the effect that the dividend, 
usually declared early in July for the half 
year, would be passed. Other stories were 
that it would be paid in scrip, and possibly 
at a reduced rate. These reports served 
the purpose of the raiders, but found little 
serious consideration. The dividend will 
be in doubt until the day of its declara- 
tion, but there is no distinct reason at 
present to question its payment, as the net 
earnings of the system are now several 
hundred thousand dollars ahead of last 
year. The Louisville and Nashville, in 
common with other large systems, has 
been obliged to make heavy expenditures 
for betterments, and has been forced to 
provide for them by issue of bonds. These 
issues, however, are said to have been 
absorbed by friends of ‘the company, and 
will not be publicly offered. Some sur- 
prise has been expressed by those ac- 
quainted with the extent of the depres- 
sion in the South that the Louisville and 
Nashville has done as well as above indi- 
cated in the way of earnings. Many of 
the cotten planters in the district of 
Louisiana penetrated by the road. who in 
previous years realized an average of fully 
ten cents for their product, have thought 
themselves fortunate this year in getting 
six cents. It is not the loss of cotton ton- 
nage which has told heavily upon the 
railroads, so much as it is the absence of 
return freight of general merchandise 
purchased with the proceeds of the cotton 
crop. 


Gold exports were resumed on a moder- 
ate scale, $1,500,000 going out during the 
week, Exchange was higher and strong. 
The arbitrage stock houses were doing 
little in the market, and the limited offer- 
ings of Western commercial bills were 
therefore the only offset to the demand 
from remitters who had, debts maturing. 
Dealings in both sterling and Continental 
exchange were during most of the week at 
rates which justified exports of the yellow 
metal. The importance of the movement 
from now on depends very largely upon 
London’s attitude in the stock market. 
Money is relatively cheaper in London 
than it is here, so that no fears are enter- 
tained at the moment of an extensive 
movement to liquidate foreign holdings of 
American securities. On the other hand, 
Europe has purchased the greater part of 
most of the new loans offered in recent 
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issues enhance in value the purchasing 
power of English investors is increased. 
, Another important railroad consolidation 
comes to light in the union of the Illinois 
Central and the Louisville, New Orleans 
and Texas. 


The Treasury has reduced its balances 
during May, paying out much more money 
than it has taken in, and its cash balances 
are pointed out to be lower than at any 
‘other time since the resumption of specie 
payments. It is, therefore, fortunate that 
the supply of money abroad is large. 
Commercial paper is in active demand at 
3@34¢ for indorsed receivables and 34@47 
for single names. Last Saturday’s. state- 
ment of the Associated Banks showed a 
decrease in surplus reserves of $933,075, 
and they now hold $23,661,000 above the 
legal requirements. Loans expanded 
$3,888,100. Specie increased $393,400, 
and legal tenders increased $263,700. De- 
posits increased $5,960,700, and circula- 
- tion decreased $70,500. 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 


America 
American Exchange. 157 
dwa: ¥ 





















































Tradesmen’s. 
U.S. National.. $ 
Western Nationai.... 122 














rving 
Leather Ma’f’c’t’r’s... 
Lincoln 4 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing June 4th, were as follows: 


American Exchange 157%;Manhattan 
wa 280 marnet & Falton.. 
anics. 


Par 
Produce Exchange.. 


Tth 30% 
rt’rs’ & Trad’rs’ 4 State of New York.. : tise 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Asked. Sales. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
Ao. 


do. Ge. FOB. ..ccsecz . 
Trow Di ectory com 
do. do. 


do. Sie tone keen 
5 do. ist. mtge 
U.S. Book Co. com. 
do. do. 
do. 


do. do. - 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com.... 63 
American Straw Board Co 923¢ 
Cealltwalotd O0.....0ccccdscoscccccccees 95 
American Soda Fountain Co 
New York Biscuit Co.: 
Diamond Match Co..........+++ «++ 13° 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....1124% 


68 
138 
113 


138 
1B 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were firm. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The market for sterling exchange was 
dull and steady. Business was done at 


about the gold-shipping point. There 
were a few commercial bills offered, but 
no transactions were reported, 

Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. posted 
rates as follows: 


3 days. 


Berlin Reichsmarks 
Amsterdam Guilders 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

....The first train over the extension of 
the Great Northern Railroad to reach Spo- 
kane, Wash., arrived there last Wednes- 
day. There was great rejoicing over the 





event, 
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68 
138 
113 


Asked 
116% 
117% 
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3 days. 
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.... William Rockefeller, brother of 
John D. Rockefeller, has recently loaned 
$80,000 on property in Tacoma at 64% for 
five years. Gegrge Vanderbilt, of New 
York, has invested since January ist 
$300,000 in Tacoma property. 

....The Gothenburg Water Power and 
Investment Co., of Gothenburg, Neb., 
have contracted with one of the largest 
manufacturers of his kind in the country 
to establish there a mammoth canning and 
cereal factory employing some four hun- 
dred hands, 

...-Out in San Diego, California, they 
have a reservoir, the water being brought 
thirty-five miles from the mountains, and 
the flume is made almost wholly of red 
wood. In the East redwood would 
hardly be put to so useful but ignoble a 
use as building flumes. ; 

. It is a pretty well assured fact that the 
wall-paper manufacturers have organized 
a wall-paper trust. As usual, when com- 
binations of this character are formed, the 
promoters state that it issimply done for 
the sake of economy, and not to raise 
prices or close factories. 

..-The National Bank of Commerce in 


New York has a capital stock of 50,000 | 55 


shares of $100 each divided among 1,695 
shareholders. During the year this bank 
has made one loss of $13,500 against which 
the security held is. believed to be suffi- 
cient. The bank has on its books no bad 
or doubtful debt. 


. Since the organization of national 
banks there has never been but one failure 
in the four States of Washington, Oregon, 
Montana and Idaho, and that was the 
Spokane National Bank of Spokane Falls, 
which suspended in December of 1890. 
This bank afterward paid its depositors 
in full, and its stock is now quoted at over 
200. 

..Delegates from twenty-five States 
and various commercial bodies met at 
St. Louis last week to attend the first ses- 
sion of the Nicaraguan Canal Convention. 
A bill is now before Congress asking the 
Government to guarantee the bonds of 
the Company, but no other Government 
aid will be asked. Work is progressing 
favorably upon the Canal, and no un- 
toward difficulties have been met with. 

.. The Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany has established a line of steamers 
between Tacoma, Wash., and China and 
Japan. The first steamer left Hongkong 
on May 21st. It will be necessary for the 
Northern Pacific to, and we presume they 
will, furnish steamers for this service 
equal in speed and passenger accommoda- 
tions to those operated by the Canadian 
Pacific, which are of great speed, and 
magnificently equipped. 

. Certainly there is some hope, but its 
coming may be more or less distant, that 
the most insane of all financial bills 
ever placed on the statute books of the 
United States may be repealed—the 
bill of July, 1890, providing for the 
compulsory purchase © of 4,500,000 
ounces of silver each month—when Sena- 
tor Sherman states that it should be re- 
pealed. The taxpayers of the country 
seem to be blind to the fact that the loss 
on the purchase of silver since the law 
went into effect has been over $11,000,000, 
and that if an attempt were made to dis- 
pose of the silver on hand the loss would 
undoubtedly be very much greater. 

-...A stockholder brought suit against 
the Hale and Norcross Mining Com- 
pany and the individual directors of 
the same in the sum of $2,000,000, claim- 
ing that an arrangement was made 
with the Nevada Milling and Mining 
Company by which exorbitant rates were 
charged for milling, that the President of 
the Company received a subsidy from the 
owners of the Nevada Milling and Mining 
Company, and that the directors generally 
were guilty of breach of trust. The stock- 
holder recovered a judgment for $1,100,- 
000 damages, and a receiver of the Hale 
and Norcross Mining Company was ap- 
pointed. The result of this suit comes 
rather late but better than never. There 
is scarcely a mining company in 
California which has not been manipu- 
lated in the interests of a few persons at 
the expense of the stockholders. 


. .We often see in the newspapers an 
account of the unearthing of an ola deed 
to property which is generally in the busi- 
ness center of some prominent city. The 
values involved usually run from one mil- 
lion to five millions of dollars; but we 
never hear-that efforts made under the old 
deeds to dispossess present owners are 
successful. Word now’ comes from St. 
Paul, Minn., that 160 acres of the most 
valuable property in that city, valued at 
four million dollars, now owned by 
about five hundred different persons, is 
claimed under an old deed originally 
granted to a United States soldier. It 
seems a little singular that the learned 
lawyers of St. Paul, who for the last 
forty years have been "engaged in search- 
ing the title and transferring this proper- 
should none of them ever have dis- 
covered that there was a flaw in the 
title, so we counsel the present holders 
not to worry. 
.-Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the Real Estate Exchange were 
the following lots: 


1 share New York xlew,. Fptisate dala ad as $140 


$10,000 C. St. L. Rd. Co.,2% gold loan 
bonds, due 1951 Pe bes Se Fo Gua dio odS400s so enke 1114 

10 shares Troy and Greenbush Rd......... asia 155 
8 Renss. and Sar. Rd................. 17234 
20shares N.Y. and Har. Rd...................- 255 
10 shares U. N. J. Rd. ane Canal Co.......... 4 


60 shares N. Y., N. H. and H. Rd 

50 shares N. Y. L. and W. Rd................ ma 
20 shares International Seonn ty Ee . 104 

. and Cable Oo ER IS 

e and a. Hl. Rd. pref. .151 

9 shares Troy — RRL < sii cics' dda nab 

34 shares Troy subject to 

yment of $50 on eacb share...$73 per share 

23 shares Sara‘ and Sch. Rd...........66 15354 

81 shares Troy and 9 sor tet Deitcacniele 

4 shares Troy City and Vermont Rd. 

24 shares Aeey it National’ pS yee 
hares Troy a eer — Co... .1707 

shares Milwaukee Gasi ight C 

100 shares U.S. Panes 

4 shares Fitchburg Rd. Co. 














“— Troy Citizen's Gaslight C a bonds, exten 
. Co. 4% bonds, due 1907. . 
Sar. Rd. Co. 7% mort. bonds, due 


nr Fitchburg 
co gy Renss. and 





. 00t4 
3 . of M +o 
s Col. and Greenville . Lo, pref.. 
50 ahates | Brush Elec. Ill. Co. of N. Y........... 
10 shares saree UM UBBS IOS is iccccssecetse 
$4,500. Dry k, East B’way. and ee. itd 
Co. 6 Cy Bee, ein tendnhscseac Caasedchctee 

s shares N. Guarantee and Indem. Co.. 

64 shares Brooklyn Gaslight Co 
250 eevee the Sas Cas. Ins. and Security 

Sg SEEGER CIES ES ree: 100 
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DIVIDEND. 


The Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company has declared a dividend of one 
and three-quarters per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, and three per cent. on the 
common stock of this Company, payable 
June 24th. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicage Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 




















CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Our Investment Share Certificates will net 
you S per my 





CRO: 
ee OREGON. Send for our new 
FARM TrRusT & LOAN Co., Portignd. Oregon. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


upon Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Iowa, Ne. 
Kansas and Colorado lands foreclosed, a 

) atthe least expense consistent ‘with 
ugh work. References if desired. 8S. E. HOS- 

Terr! R, Attorney at Law, Sioux City, Iowa. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for* quotations ‘on iron and industrial 
stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
Investment Securities, Real Estate. 

















DENVER, COLORADO. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPAHY 

: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital. ...... - $600,000 

Surplus and Undivided profits.$114,091 
Offers 6 ap cent. Debentures, secured by 

deposit of with the Union Trust 

vork. Amoant of i issue 

pag east. ete., ene permitted by law to invest 


in these bon: 
ity oo PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. S. 











iio N: UcH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 
toria Stree 
LEPERS INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Ov y 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STR. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 

7 PER CENT terest ‘guaran nteed, First mort- 
e Portland Hon Esta’ urities. 

§ TOS PE ENT. Interest Sc School ond City bonds. 
510" ¥a3 CEN Interest Gearing County 

of Oregon xo — 
Investments made for noe read nce. ” Correspond- 
licited . E. DAVIS &CO., . 
Ne. 201 1-2 Morr a | .» Portiand, Oregon. 


MINNE PO LIS. fae Poe Loans, Insurance, 
J. B.T rg 325 Hennepin Avenue. 


o 8% Ne 


Tacoma cz. een Fy ae A et. of Title 
Coast references. 


= 
ARD & MAYNARD, Tacoma, Wash. 


POKANE, THE SEsUTizeL. 
The Great ee 











MAY 





po- 
hy most p ae g city in America; 
on in 14 years. Its cli- 


lars worth of gold, Giver, lead, wheat, barley and 
oats. This is what makes business for the rail- 
roads; this is'whet makes 9 city grow; 

what makes peop zards, no floods rich, and happy. No 
cyclones, no — S, no floods in Spokane’s country. 
this summer. You will see the 
most beautifully builtand most beautifully situated 
city_upon which you ever laid your eyes. For par- 
ticulars address Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, 


1—CHOICE—8° 
| INVESTMENT SECURITIES | : 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, = = = -« 





Wash. 


A Substantial Investment 
8% DIVIDEND 


AND SURPLUS EACH YEAR. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK, 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


organized with a small capital, in order 
to handle the profitable business pre- 
sented, willincrease its capital to $500,- 
00v, and offers a portion of the increase 
to investors at 102 per share, Book 
value. The 2% premium will be placed 
to profit account, and carried to surplus 
in July next. The bank confines its 
operations strictly to commercial busi- 
ness. 

The average earnings of the National 
Banks in the State of Washington for the 
past five years were 182, as shown by the 
report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1891. 

Funds may be sent direct to the bank, 
and stock certificates will be forwarded 
at once. For statements, list of stock- 
holders, and further particulars, address 

HENRY OLIVER, 
President. 


W. G. JOERNS & CO., 
Real Estate & First Mert- 








DULUTH. 


gage Loans. 
Refer to any bank in City. 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND, 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Fee ne and ee on the Pacific Coast 


wopness a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver- 
ead, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for — purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had o 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


THEINVESTORS ADVISORY CO. of Kan- 
f asi Mo 





fault, by foreclosure or otherwise. Charges moderate. 
A. H. CLINE, Manager, Kansas City, Me. 


0 HET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay- 
40%: able Ay by draft on New 

rk. Personal attention given to all 

Address 





fone, High est references. 


J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


S. H. gee OOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


lt edged securities bearing 6, 7, and 12 apne 
inane Write for our special ELA letter. fs 


Real Estate and Loans. 
8 per cent. guaranteed. 
Send for pamphict. 
M. L. McMINN, Duluth, Minn. 
BRICK TENEMENT HOt USE, Centrally 
located pro rt, will be sold for $15, 000 netting 7 per 
cent. net. as ly convertible into business property 


none a higher rate. Property sure to increase in 
value. 


WILLIAM E. LUCAS, Duluth, Mina, _ 
To Industrial and Oommercial Concerns! 
Free Sites. Free Ren 


Cash Ca <r loaned or P cavecrteea. 
a subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 














pmes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 150 
monthly instalments. 
For particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT CO., 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 





DULUTH. 

Pe completion of the Elevated Street Railway 
ns up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
Union Depot and business center of the city, and 
offers the best of inducements to the investor fora 
ranid advance in value. An Electric Railway is now 
lding through Fifth Division of Duluth Hights and 
will be completed about July 15th. Lots on sale now 
$150 to each, one-fourth cash. Buy at once and 
ae the increase in value which will result on 
completion of Electric Street Car line. Send for 

maps and a information to 
Highland Improvement Coes Duluth, Mion. 


OWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. . 
CRE ics faaceesicesanccs Cucdeustanaed $500,000 00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 

Under Supervision of the Banking Department 
of Maine, New Fampeire, Vermont, Massathusetts, 
Connecticut and New Yor’ 





venient and perfectly safe investment, held in great 
favor by many conservative investors. 

References will given and letters of inguiry 
cheerfully replied to. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


EIGHT per cent. quanapeian for FIVE YEARS 
from date of ro on an ge ye ~ of $1 Par 
Insurance and Taxes also my for same lengt 
time. Also Investment of $100,000 paying 10 per i 
= —— time. Write for full particulars and refer- 


BAKER & COLLETT, Financial Agents, 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Foreclosure of Western 8 








are able to get A paid off, or interest vid an rwith- 
out foreclosing. Address, 

LEGAL & COLLECTION DEPARTMENT, 
MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS TRUST COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

ACOMA=:3: ty. Choice investments made fornon- 

residents; 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 

withinnext ts from $100 and acreage from $10 

upwards. improved oe eroments rented now for 10 — 
cent, s the iricrease in city and country properties. 








Ranches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, 
mining properties. Write Bi. Rassell & Co, Tacoma, Wash. 





luth an 
and will br -% in lar Jay e returns, welte 00 
JAMES W.NO 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS, SEVEN IN OPERATION) 


dvacres to write this Company. New Duluth Land Company own Be 200 acres of land, the first plat comprises 


ON, General Manager NEW DULUTH LAND COMPANY, Duluth, Minn. 





FOR SALE--6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


ROSE, QUINLAN & 00, Mortgage Bankers, 72 Dearborn Street OHIGAGO ILL 














Population 1880 was 650 
1892 is 30,000 
66 4 & wees be 1 be 100,000 





No 
Alwar ad 
enti E INDEP: 





Better P’ n the World, 
= Toure o HENVin a con Real Estate Investors, WEST SUPERIOR, WIS 


LEED) PPT SSL 


i 
l 9 D - . at 





LOOK AT THIS! 


$25,000 
$2,000,000 
$3, 000,000 
People to Invest Thro 


Banking Capitat was 
sé ‘ ds 


«6 will be 
and We are the Best Peo 
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(818) 
GOTHENBURG WATER POWER 


AND 


INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


This Company, with an abundant cash capital suffi- 
cient to insure success, own in fee simple a large por- 
tion of the town site of Gothenburg, Dawson County, 
Nebraska, situated in one of the most fertile portions 
of the United States, the soil being specially adapted 
to the culture of wheat, corn and other cereals, suger 
beets and general crops. The Company owna canal 
ten miles in length conveying water from the Platte 
River toa natural lake one hundred acres in extent, 
situated at the head of the town with an elevation of 
sixty feet, furnishing unlimited power for manu- 
facturing industries of every description. Already 
manufacturers, whose buildings will cover six 
acres of ground, are located here, for whose opera- 
tives two hundred new dwellings will be erected 
at once, and negotiations are under way with the pro- 
prietors of a large roller flouring mill, beet sugar fac- 
tory, capacious elevator, etc., to establish themselves 
at Gothenburg. Lying on the main line of the 
Union Pacific Railway, the town of Gothenburg 
offers exceedingly favorable opportunities for safe 
and profitable investments and for the location of 
manufacturing industries of all sorts requiring reli- 
able water power .and operatives at low cost. 
Manufacturing industries desiring to avail them- 
selves po the An yeaten ope at Gothenburg, will 








and will appreciate in value: thus affording a prudent 
investor a safe prospect of early profit. The officers 

and directors the Gothenburg Water Power and 
a Col 


228 La Salle | St,, Chicago, Ill. and Chas. A. Kittredge, 
Manager New Englani office, 53 State St., Boston, to 
either of whom correspondence should be ‘addressed. 


FARM AND CITY MORTGAGES 


foreciosed—Minnesota, North and South Dakota; de- 
fects in Ls ay cured; ope = and certi- 
fled; esta’ robated. We 
practice in all courts. Prompt attention ee Write 


‘or information. 
LOR & WOODAR 
920 Gaareaty Lean Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Keferences given when desired. 


6% Mortgage Investments 7 1-27 
Oregon and Washington. 


es the investor from 6 per cent. to ha per cent., 
ve dee worn ged | interest payable in Gol 

GE LOANS made on carefully se- 

lexted City phen = and on Improved Farms. In- 

vestors’ interests carefully attended to, and remit- 

tances made in Eastern paanee. Particulars and 


references ao civen on epitcatio & BIRRELL, 


Financial Agent 
Reom 311 Worcester Block, *Portiand, Or. 














Loan Your Mone 
at 4 to 6 per cent at Gian you can 


get 3 ta 1OC percent. Security absolute, 
German - American I and G Co., 
ee. CAPITAL, $100,000, SEATTLE, W 

IN VESTMENT'S.—I buy and sell business, resi- 


dence, and acre ; a profitably for my _— 
References. URDON, TAcoMA, WASH 


TEXAS L LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 


perience. 


New York City: TXDEPENDENT aa Christian ge | 
iene, Agents, Bank 
‘wood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 
—_——_., Scotland: i Scottish-American Mort- 


mpany, Li 
For formation write to 
E. B. C 














273 Commerce Street. San Antonio, Texan. 


| eee carter 
iT MORTGAGE LOANS — “re roved mk. 
age omit Ts Line, (me iad y 


r araft. Agents 
loan & Saving 
0 First Mertgage Loans! Security per fect 








founese 
0, Refer to A. B. Robbins, Talledega, Ala. 
/ 1. C. CROSSMAN, Salt Lake City, Utah” 12% 


Arthur C.Gehr. Established 1853. Est. Sam’l Gehr. 
ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 

114 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Real Estate Loans and Investments. 


DENVER 
Real Estate (aac pee 








n an have noes seen the property 
have made, in three to five a. 
Ma ~- Lyd information furnished por 100%, 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COL. 


LEGAL NOTICE. 


| bee tg of an order of Hon. RASTUS S. RAN- 
Surrogate of the Lay and County of New 


York, Notice is bere Se all persons ha ving, 
inst JAN AFFEY, late of the City oi 
, to present the same with vouch- 











HN B. MAYO, Attorney for 
Broad wav. 3 York City. 


DIVIDEND. 


pe cemceue AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY 
Company, 52 Wall St., New York, June 2d, 1892,— 
A DIVIDEND OF ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS 


PER CENT. on the petenren stock and THREE PER 

CENT. on thé common stock of this company will be 
id at this office on FRIDAY, June &th, 

er books will close on a Tuesday, June 7th, and reopen 


on Saturday, June 25th, 
M.L. SYKES, Treasurer. 


ELECTION. 


ELEVENTH WARD BANK, | ont 


NEw YorkK 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF OF 
this Bank will be held_at the Beak Avenue D, 
ore. Tenth 8 va" = NESDAY, June 8th, 
. Poll open from 
E, BROWN, Cashier. 


Eaccntore, au 
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United States Trust Company 
of New York, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$9,750,000. 


Com i f id 
 bicray kemleeterss sere 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
pee eae be made at any time and withdrawn after 
e days’ ni and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time may remain witb the Company. 
a, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
unaccustomed 


women to the a, 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wi 

find company a convenient depository for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
TLSON G. HUNT, WILL LIBBEY, 
~ DANIEL D. LORD, OHN CROSBY BROWN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, EDWARD PER, 
JAM Ww, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 





ERASTUS Ww. 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, \ 

Amnon ba ] STOKES, |GuUsTAV H. SCHWAB, 
EO. HENRY WARREN, } Lym 


Gnonan B EORGE F. VIETO: 
meu. WALDORF ASTOR. gs: 


L. R. CIDDINCS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

6 Per Cent. + on Improved Chi 

interest. 


2 














y For Sale a’ and accrued 
ties worth rouble: th aad amount loaned thereon. 
Correspondence solicited 


THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 


DOWNER 35 SPOS PAVENS- 


A SP 
p hamber of 1 
o. 5 82 AARNE ase Se ONE go 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 22. Sa 8% STATE 


carefully made. 
10 AN S negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


THE MESABA RANGE. 


The recent discoveries of t Be Exede e Bessemer 
Ore on the Mesaba Range, 60 mi = of ‘Duluth 











the end. of this year, and my - by e structural steel 
works are being built at Du “= aad other large 
works will soon follow. Duluth hasa a future 
than any city of its size in the world. Prope 
cheap, and row is oe ane to buy. For farther 
information wvite or ca! 

Cc. E. LOVETT ‘“ CO., Duluth, Minn. 








READING NOTICES. 





Cutcane, Rosk 5 


the 
Island” has b become gach Ape 
orado line, that anew yoy 
“* Limited’ been pu' eee 
at 10:45 A.M. It has eit Ss ae is but one 
‘ht out, pba EE at Deave: < oar he ing aid cary 


Been ed Pe oe ay Sa. 


MESSRS. OLINE & PEARSON, of Duluth, Minn. 
would be pleased to enter into correspondence with 
those of our readers who have oo ds to invest 


secured by first mortgage on Duluth city pro 
Duluth i in our opinion, a most ckcelient es 
which to make real estate investments pro 
course, proper care and akeaten is given to aa 








If out of order, use BEECHAM’S PILLS.—Adv. 
OF oer TO INVESTORS. 





columns, have extensive practice in all of the courts 





place matters of 


er?,a 
whose time is given upto ular 

kind of business and who are thoro' on 
all branches of #4 our readers 
corre- 


can 
with the yi Ay and < core, and we advise 
spondence with th es 





GOOD FRIENDS. 
OuR readers have not failed to see the advertise- 


ment which has recently ap THE INDEPEND- 
ENT headed “Good Friends.” Quite likely Mr. oO. 
Thompron, whose advertisement it erin well known 


mar {in By world. He 
~ $a tremendous 1 line of cloths and ck made 
is order, thus saving the importer’s profit, this 
fact enabling him to sell goods at prices satisfacto: 
to his customers. Mr. Thompson is also an inventive 
genius, usingin taking measurements for trousers a 
machine of his own invention which renders a misfit 
impossible. Gentlemen who do not live here, but 
City once or 
0 well to leave their measure 
aompecn, ordering poate whenever they 
want them. Those li ew a and within 
easy access will, of course, aeit his store 





TRAVELERS in the far west will find the “ Burling- 
ton Route” entirely satisfactory in point of t thedpeel, 
mpage safet; and comfort of its trains. One can 

e a train at Omaha on this route at 4 P.M.. and ar- 
rive in Denver in time for an early breakfast next 
morning. 


EXCURSIONS 4 THE YELLOWSTONE 


SEVERAL tours through the Yellowstone National 
Park are included in Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb’s 
announcement for the coming summer. Among the 

laces of interest to be visited in the “Centennial 

tate” are Manitou Springs of the 
kan: wood 








TO OUR READERS. 


THE attention of our readers is called to 
the Club Rates given below by means of 
which a very material saving can be made 
in the cost of their subscriptions. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Three months.....$ 75| Six months.....,..$1 50 
Four months...... 100/ One year........... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two vears to one subscriber..... eeccccesccce SOO 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber......... -. 700 
Three subscribers one year each............. 700 
Four years to one subscriber................ 8 50 
i cca oer -- 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber............ - 100 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of ee upon receiving a request 
to 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A LARGE, handsome Map of the United States, 
and for office or home use, is 
issued by “the Burlington Route. Copies will be 
mailed to es address on 


Eustis, Gen’] Pass. Agent, C., B. & 
ie f., gk TiL—Adv. ~ 











THE ing Company, of Chicago, manufacturers 
of windmills, have issu ‘a circular to thels agents 
as an ecosuas of us fire which Sule place in their 

nh, or on the 2th of May, that sooner 

ro later other manufacturers of windmills wil! have 
estab ents—the: 

hav nm so t t other py AS have tried to 

copy them so far as possible done by 

them! “spe == that ci have five ae alf acres 


bn y active. 


VABELINE JELLY. 
jeu, aging Joliy a Muanutactared hy tne Chess: 
me hope ans exceeding 





yis one of the most 
valuable for external 


‘insuring to ie peaeae net 





the e iat here 
Keep thelr preparations of vaseline wend in purchasing, 





gryaers. cas cafions and other natural wonders of the 
Park. A descriptive book of 100 pag me es may 
be obtained without charge of Raymon: 
—_ 31 a? Fourteenth Street (corner Union bonunes 
ew Yor! 





A ROYAL PIANO. 

SoME little time since a number of the residents of 
Honolulu conceived the idea of presenting a piano to 
Her Majesty Liliuokalani, ‘Queen of the Hawaiian 
e instrument was edlinely nted with an ad- 


0 
well-known firm of J. & 

case is of koa, an island wood, cot when worked 
up and polished, is simply beautiful. 
pe en were employed 
case of this grand piano. te for itis a ye yng piece 


ae 

ery ft esign, so is the pedal 
Right over the keyboard on either side 
is th thy initial letter L ym Bod xx crown. The 
Hawaiian coat of arm nts the cen- 
ter over the key board.” On ‘the right end of the piano 
is a rather large coat of arms, also in colors. 








tions to students ever before career. e 

receipt of a ent fund ides the Con- 

servatory wi enables it to offer 

its students irpassed by r 
in world courses it 














THE house of Messrs. Farmer, Little & Co., of 63 
Began Beret. New York, was extablished in 1804, 
pe founders furnishing ne’ wepepers and book 
pubniomern | Shrouspos 6 the country ith the highest 
Sreeeloen 1 ttle da to the education and 
Be mill on rend le in the 
by this hi and _ notice 
is furnishe? b; 
that it is very vane cut, clean, and handsom 


ALL COMPETITION DISTANCED. 
THE fast trains on The Union Pacific System now 


reach Portland, Oregon, twenty-four hours ahead of 


any and all competitors. If you are in no hurry, take 
a slower route; but if you wish to get there a day in 
advance of any other line take The Union Pacific-— 
Adv. 








THE LINE OF LAKES. 

THE above name has been applied to the Wisconsin 
Central Lines on account of the large number of lakes 
and summer resorts tributary to its lines. Among 
some of the well-known summer resorts are Fox 
Lake, IIL, Lake Villa, IIL, Waukesha, Mukwonago, 
Cedar Lake, Neenah, Waupaca, Fifield, Butternut 


- Ashland, Wis. These lakes abound in numerous 


ies of fish, such as black rock bass, pickerel, 
bike. perch, muskallonge, while s — yk will find 
4 abundance of game, such as eese, the 


bh aeed, rowers inhabitants ©: the 
e summer months, exten 
war d's r the Gulf of Mexico and eastward to 


to the A 

Pam phiets giving valuable information can_ be ob- 
tained free u n application to Geo. R. Fitch, G. E. A., 
New York, N. Y., or Jas. C. poy 
and Ticket Agent, Chicegs, | tL.—A 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
HE 
tiful vilage of a Springs has in store for him 
one of the leasures to be s 
—4 the tne vifiage pt on a fresher, cleaner, and more 


t Than almost ever before. The Unit- 
ed States "Hotel has nin the hands of painters, 


anes Passenger 





cleaners, decorators, and is ready to receive the great 
crowds which penned — fill it, afro its beautiful 
—- and wide lawns, the delightful morning con- 


and the cuisine, which 8 made it famous 
} a the length and breadth of the country. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 





892 is a fresh illustration of this 
. t 270 pages, containing excur- 
sion a to all points in the United States an 


information in the different p » 
ig - vert, large number of exceedingly hand- 
some r looking at ays book one is con- 


ia and reach any point in 
n Routes” of 


of the passe r de 
phia, or of Samuel Carpenter, 
Agent, 840 Broadway, sot. York. 


A rome f° SUMMER TOUR TO 
ASHINGTON, D. C. 

THE Penn be Railroad Company has just an- 
nounced a delightful summer tour to Washington for 
June i6th from New York. It will bea tour of excep- 
tional attractiveness for those who desire 
review of Washington. 
New York, Brooklyn, Jersey ey, and Newark at 
$14.50, and from mton $13.75. his rate covers 
emanates, meals en route, and hotel accommoda- 


Passengers not desiring meals en route can obtain 
tickets at $1.50 less than above rates. 

Tourists have the option of securing accommoda- 
tions be the best hotels in Washington. 8: = cars 
will be provided for the journey between 
and Washingto’ 


Philadel- 
castern Passenger 








the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
ork on return trip the afternoon of June 18th. 
Applications for space should be made to Tourist 
Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 849 Broadway, New 
York, or 860'Fulton Street, Brooklyn.—Adv. 


LECTURES. 
LECTURES ON RUSSIA, 


By Miss ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, 
Author of Epic Songs of Russia, translator of Russian 
authors, who has extensive knowledge of her subject, 
m personal experience and travel. Profusely il- 
lustrated with stereopticon views. ST. PETERS- 
BURG: Winter Life. : Arts Ancient 











W.F. Hapgood, Nassau St., New York City. 





TRAVEL. 





THE EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS. 








Empire State Express of the New York Central. Fastest train in the world. 
From a photograph by A. P. Yates, of Syracuse, taken when the train was running 60 miles an hour. 
ent connected‘ with the business of ssenepertetion in this or any century since the discovery of 


No 
America by Columbus, has attracted 


such world-wide 
Express, the New York Central’s fastest train in the world. 


terest as the inauguration of the Empire State 


Nothing has so upon the -_ ~ of think: tion, 
eaten ung nesne. ne tenupaaned poi —_ ing people the possibilities for the future in this direc 


this most famous 


ride on 
practicable. 


Nearly every country on the aig since the twenty-sixth day of November, 1891, 
train, in order to ascertain positively, ron actual "experi ‘ience, whether such 


hada ye oe 
feat was 


Some of the h: gtr a Fy the lish R: is f 
ne cial ighe ne Rogie 3 ailways have maga: a trip to =] United States with this for 


to see what is y for them to do to 


very di necessar;: 
> to the standard of the Ly York Seperal, which has justly earned the title 


given it by the press of cae ays up to, “ America’s Grea’ 
of “ Booth: and path ing eo on America’s Gr G Railroad,” which is one of the finest tourist. 
H Danie Passe 


For a 
Station “New send ten its in stam: 
New York, and the book ' will be sen tree. 





els, General 


Agent, Grand Central. 
, to any part of the wor! 
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O’NEILL’S. 


6th AVE., 20th to 2lst St., 
NEW YORK. 


Great Clearing Sale -.: 


Straw Goods. 


5,000 DOZEN 
LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Leghorn Hats, 


WHITE AND BLACK, 
98c. to $1.75 each; 
worth $1.98 to $4.00 
MISSES’ ROUGH AND READY SAILORS, ALL COLORS, 
19c. each. 
CHILDREN’S FANCY BRAID HATS, WHITE AND COLORS, 
37c. each. 


1,000 DOZEN BLACK MILAN AND FANCY BRAID DRESS HATS, 


50c. each; 


formerly $1.48 to $1.98. 


HAND-SEWED ROUGH AND READY WALKING HATS, 


BLACK AND COLORS, 
75c. each. 


FANCY BRAID SAILORS, SILK BANDS, LEATHER SWEATS, 


$1.25 each; 


Reduced from $2.25. 
WHITE OHIP SAILORS, COLORED UNDERBRIM, 


$1.25 each; 


Worth $2.00. 
ENGLISH MILAN AND BELGIAN BRAID SAILORS, 
$1.98: to $2.98 each. 


‘LARGE VARIETY OF STYLES IN 


SILK MULL HATS, 


All Colors. 


500 CHILDREN’S TRIMMED DRESS HATS, 


Reduced to Half Price. 
BOYS’ FLAT BRIM STRAW SAILORS, 
15c., 98¢., $1.48 each. 
STRAW CAPS AND TAM O0’SHANTERS, 


98c. to $1.75 each. 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ CLOTH OUTING CAPS, SATIN L1NED, 


87c. each. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Streets, New York. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES LOWEST EVER KNOWN. 


is called to ati py 44h specialties: 


WILTON VELVETS 


At the price ps Bods , 


ANEW MAKE, BRUSSELS 


oli HRW, WEAVE INGHATIS, 
EXTRA SUPERS... sn 


eee we do not 
mi t, 


CARPETS AN. D RUGS 


made out of remnants and od i in all sizes, 

suitable | tor all kinds of rooms, - be eS losed out 
REMNANT PRICE 

Just the MA for sot Bring dees — [Summer Res- 


Our new MAT. TTI China and NGS panese Straw 
now complete. 
We have the white and red check ana some fancy 


FROM $5.00 PER ROLL. 
Jointless China and Soom Japanese Mattingsat 


mm. r ya or © pee roll oF 
pecial buat IAN, TURKISH 
ont Score MA CURTAINS, es- 
ially adapted for tage Draperies. Slip Covers 


y’ py tee (a specia 
A large number of Fine Upholstered Suitsand 

ot ieces Puraicare which we offer at prices 

‘ar below those usually charged for first-class work. 


Sheppard cet 


SIXTH AVE., 13th AND 14th STS., N. Y. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’ 
SPOOL SILK AND TWIST 
is the best in the World. 














Worcester Chemical Compartment Fire Pail Co, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





Recommended by Fir2 Underwriters and Engineers. 
Approved by New England Insurance Exchange, St. 
— Mo., Board Underwriters and many locai 


= Ei neers in Convention, Spri eld, ass. 
ugus le 
by these Pails. Over Twenty-five Thousand sold 


Send for circulars to LEVI LINCOLN, Treas- 
urer, Worcester, Mass. 


RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1892 OPENS JUNE l6TH, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Ist. 


TOMPKINS GAGE & PERRY. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Parties will leave New York August 9 and 
38 — Two Grand Tours of Thirty-three Days 
rough 


COLORADO AND 
THE YELLOWSTONE. 


These _—. include Manitou , Savings. the Royal 
Gorge of the Arkansas, Marshall Pass, Glenwood 
Springs, Salt ‘Lake City, Anaconda, etc., and a week 
among the via Mi rs and Canons of the National Park, 
reer inneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago and Ni- 
agara 


mediiithetin te the Yellowstone Park and re- 
turn, omitting Colorado, and also to the Yellowstone 
Park and the Pacific Coast, September 5. 


Tours to Alaska, outward via the Canadian Pa- 
cific Route, homeward through the Yellowstone Park, 
July 9 and ‘23. 

Forty Summer Tours of One to Four Weeks to 
the Principal Resorts of New England, New York 
and Canada, in July, August and September. 











Send for descriptive circular, mentioning whether 
Yellowstone, AlaSka, or Summer book is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East Fourteenth st. (corner of Union Square), N.Y. 





pe June party, per City of New York, June 15. 
Fifth June party, 42 days, sails June 29, by specially 
cha an y Chester. 
Fall Palestine party, per City of Paris, Aug. 31. 
Send for Gazette with full particulars. 
ae: GAZE & SONS, 
113 (formerly 940) B: way, New York. 
Officiall appointed phd am Tourists’ Agents 
for bet fy me pa on, by 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated by sevding us on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he would like 








Snsurance. 


THE CO-INSURANCE CLAUSE. 


CO-INSURANCE has been considerably 
discussed lately; it is probably con- 
siderably misunderstood, and it certainly 
is sometimes misrepresented. The pres- 
ent form here is as follows: 


“Tf atthe time of fire the whole amount 
of insurance on the property covered by 
this policy shall be less than 80 per cent. of 
the actual cash value thereof, this company 
shall, in case of loss or damage, be liable 
for only such portion of such loss or dam- 
age as the amount insured by this policy 
shall bear to the said 80 per cent. of the 
actual cash value of such property.” 





Now let us see how this works in prac- 
tice. It is plain that ifa man has two 
policies of $5,000 each, upon property 
worth $15,000, and a total loss occurs, he 
collects the $5,000 from each company, in 
the absence of any co-insurance provision, 
yet that, if there isa partial loss (say of 
$5,000) he cannot collect this from one 
company but must apportion it between 
the two. The amount of total insurance 
—that is, what is ‘‘ other” insurance as 
respects each company on a risk—is, 
therefore, a very practical matter to each 
company. Every company is interested 
in there not being too much “ other” in- 
surance, lest the risk become dangerous on 
the score of moral hazard by being too 
much over-insured; and, on the other 
band, is interested in having enough 
‘‘other” insurance to obtain a pro-rata 
adjustment of burden in case of loss. 

It is plain, upon a little reflection, that 
—as we have heretofore pointed out— 
every life and every piece of property is 
insured by somebody. That is, if a man 
has $100,000 of property and chooses to 
have no dealings with insurance compa- 
nies, he is his own insurer; this can be 
done profitably in some cases, and it is 
done by the great steamship companies 
and by afew very extensive owners of 
real estate. In such a case, a man may 
be said to be co-insurer—with himself—for 
the whole; if he places insurance for half 
of it with companies, he ‘ carries” half 
himself, and so on. Now take an exam- 
ple under the 80 per cent. co-insurance 
clause: 


We IN intekcnccdccthsescoetcaues $100,000 
Insurance required under the clause...... 80,000 
FROUPOMOS CRETIOR. 5....0csccecicccveccccss 60,000 
II oan a dain cd anindin decease i euesd bins 40,000 
Then, in settlement, we have: 
Companies insured.... ..............cacees $30,000 
Insured, as co-insurer, insured............ 20,000 
Companies, together, pay 34 of loss, or.... 30,000 


‘asured, as co-insurer, pays 4 of loss, or.. 10,000 

Under a full or 100 per cent. co-insur- 
ance clause, the property owner would be 
held to insure $40,000 against $60,000 by 
the companies; so the companies would 
bear 6-10 of the loss, or $24,000, and the 
owner would bear 4-10, or $16,000. 

The principle is, that if a property 
owner chooses to pay premiums upon only 
a portion of his property, thus becoming 
his own insurer for a portion, he shall be 
held to this position by being treated, in 
settlement of any loss, precisely as if he 
were another insurance company which 
had issued a formal policy. Under one 
form, he is thus held to be a company, on 
the risk for any deficit under full value; 
under the other, for any deficit under 80 
per cent. of full value. 

As respects the companies, the reason is 
not, as some assume, that they are greedy 
for more business and grudge the depriva- 
tion of premium by failure to cover prop- 
erty fully; onthe contrary, it is to decrease 
their risk in case of partial loss rather than 
increase their premium receipts, or—to 
state it better—to make the ratio between 
loss and premium more just. The property 
owner has chosen to keep, say, one-fourth 
of his premium in his pocket by vir- 
tually paying it to himself as an irsurer 
in part; then the co-insurance principle 
requires that he carry out what he has 
begun by paying to himself the corre- 
sponding proportion in case of partial loss. 
It is plain, as we remarked above, that 
the more fully a piece of property has 
been insured, in case of partial loss, the 
more lightly the burden of contribution 
falls upon each conipany. Furthermore, it 





the paper sent, 


is plain that the operation of co-insurance 
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has a tendency to diminish the American 
vice of carelessness. If the laws of the 
universe, instead of providing for vicari- 
ous suffering everywhere, only. put the 
consequences of every fault and mistake 
solely upon the one guilty of it, there 
would be vastly less of such consequences 
to be borne. 

Upon the sice of the property owner it 
may seem to be an injustice to make him 
pay for what he does not get—that, in the 
example given above, after paying for 
$60,000 insurance and sustaining a loss of 
$40,000 he collects only $30,000. It is an 
injustice if, by no fault of his own, he is 
not aware of the rule and its operation. 
Not unnaturally, as things go, the report- 
er of the sensational daily fills space by 
slashing denunciation of the rule; and 
one article of this sort in a Sunday issue 
is lively with such phrases as “ insurance 
kuklux,” ‘‘machiavellian legislation,” 
‘* organized insurance highwaymen,” “ in- 
surance octopus,” etc. ‘‘The ordinary 
business man,” we read, ‘‘does not under- 
stand why the insurance companies, that 
live entirely by the suffrance of the pub- 
lic, should dictate to him.” There is no 
business, so far as we know, which does 
not make its own rules and terms, so far 
as competition allows; certainly insurance 
is not singular in trying todo so. The 
trouble with insurance companies has 
been and still is that they do not stiffly 
enough dictate prices and terms and re- 
fuse to do business upon any other. To 
denounce, as nronopolistic, association in 
a field so perfectly open to all the world 
to enter, ought to be too foolish for met- 
ropolitan journalism; but the perverted 
taste for slashy writing and the indiscrim- 
inating hostility to aggregations of capi- 
tal preduce it nevertheless. To say that 
insurance companies ‘“‘live entirely by 
the suffrance of the public” is, however, 
a suggestive bit from the space-writer, for 
it well expresses the notion that is far 
too prevalent. 


> 
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A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


THE present Commissioner in Kansas; 
Mr. McBride, thinks that the anti-trust 
law of that State has proved a barren 
ideality as respects insurance companies, 
because ‘‘ under the operation of the law 
rates have advanced, for the first time 
in’ six years”; he says ‘“‘ under” the 
operation, but perhaps he means “by.” 
So he recommends relieving the compa- 
nies from the operation of this law; and, 
instead, he would have them make rates 
for the catire State, and file them with 
him. Then ‘‘ when cities or communities 
feel” that injustice is done them in rating, 
**an appeal could be made to the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, who, upon hearing, 
should make an equitable rating.” 

Mr. McBride apparently makes this 
suggestion seriously, and we will treat it 
seriously. A simpler and shorter method 
would be to have each company send 
bundles of policies, signed in flank, te the 
office of the Superintendent, there to be 
filled out and issued, rates and all being 
determined there. With this emendation 
we are heartily in favor of Mr. McBride’s 
proposition, because—as we have often 
said—the only sure way to put an end to 
the statutory vexing of insurance is to 
carry it at once to the last ditch of ab- 
surdity, and have rates as well as rules 
imposed. 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS’ 
CONVENTION. 


WE are indebted to Commissioner Lu- 
per, of Pennsylvania, President of the As- 
sociated Insurance Commissioners, for the 
program of the twentieth annual conven- 
tion, to be held in St. Paul on the 15th. 
The subjects assigned to committees are: 
laws and legislation; assets of insurance 
companies; blanks for annual statements; 
unauthorized insurance; rates of mortality 
and interest; miscellaneous; and ‘‘ special” 
on guaranty reserves, non-forfeiture of 
life policies, taxation, codification of laws, 
standard fire policies and uniform riders. 

Here is quite a broad field mapped out, 
considering that the sole function of these 
men is or not legislative, and yet 
there is utility in the discussion alone. A 
part of their duty is to advise in favor of 
some | tion, and to advise against 
some other; and altho their advisory in- 











Soren Sb} isle does not seem to 
great and their ae Pp 

sometimes disregard noabty, when 
the Massachusetts pe ag notwith- 
standing stout resistance from the Com- 
missioner, turned loose the endowment 
robbers:in that State and, pad Pee 
the New York Legislature did the same, in 
disregard of remonstrance—there is noth- 
ing to be done but to keep at it. To the 
credit of insurance commissioners as a 
class it must be said that, altho an inex- 
perienced man now and "then talks in a 
wild-eyed way: as the present incumbent 
in Kansas has just done regarding an im- 
agined official Gebernisietion of premium 
rates, —— now —_ . a aeeggacner 
sioner indulges in eeding an 
general crankiness, Fiealy” exhibitions 
are rare: on the contrary, the commis- 








sioners, as a rule, are not guilty of abusing 

the discretion given them, and they do the 

best they can, under very poor laws, to 

make insurance safe. ah is well to have 

them come ether, get in touch with 

one another and talk over. 
ns CE. 





1851. 


MASSACHU SETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


44 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
ery policy-holder a stogkhebier and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
ass. ee — to 
contains the m eatures ever before offered. 
Examine its hy before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
No. 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar St. 


practons. 
Wm. H. Beers, D. Morgan, Eckford Webb, 
Charles A. I A. Deny, WF. F. rolapp, Davi —* tao 
G L. Fox, ‘Thomas J M. P. Robbins’ 
an bert McCafferty, 


H = n C. Furman. “ni 
end, V Wood, Edwin J, Hanks. D. H. Satterlee. 


Martin V Wood, 
CAPITAL, - - - = $200,000 


JOHN E. ryt tet Pres’t. 
AMUEL DARBEE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON 40 Water Street 


PENN Asp "a, nt 
MUTUA L 


wehide policies ; the 
LIFE 


all B petictes and 

















best extension system; 
low cost. Address, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Assets, December 31, 1891, 
Surplus, - 


29 535:897:65 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,493,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 


A T. T. STANDEN,. Actuary 





B Gosenary. 


The two NORBERT lans of LIFE INS) E 
ay ~ the CONTING. LET ERM og == ves 


insured the greatest 
demnity in the event of death, at 


Bone cash outlay; ER the oe 
ME POLICY whi which ‘embra braces every 
oe oe adversity 


used as Paik abate eta 
ay Ft y ra full legal reserve 
$n aosondence with thee germs aan aoatenn & tens 





In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security: 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 

this Company stands unrivaled. ~ 


PROVIDENT. 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets First Month, ist, 1892, 
$20,772,696.74. 


Issues Policies on the following plans: 
Life, Joint Life Endowment, Term, Com- 
bined Term and Endowment, and Part- 
nership. These policies have new and 
important features. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
saad ORGANIZED 1850. 


Semi-Annual Se bong 1st., 1892. 


ees) bene : 3998:988 88 


Dagan Mites.” 
i bosbpabbpasts icameawaliean $2,723,184 63 
Pol eninge tn Cites Company increased Protec- 
a ender thatnateaties ofthe . 
NEW YORE Sa FEry EYED. TA Wie ~ 


THOS. F. SOSpRICH, Vice-President. 
GEO. C. HOWE, Sec, CHAS. H. POST, Asst. Sec. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


TS. Dec. 3ist, 1891.. a;833;588 23 $35 


LLITIES.... .....000-20000 
$2,185,841 73 185,841 73 


LIFE RATE Ev ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the o! 
icles Cash distri 








Cans 
{org Me 
Net 








Ass 
LIA 





tions are paid upon all pol- 
policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren. 
der Soni oo paid-u 
is entitled Lg 
Pamp 


application to to the ¢ Company 
as 


ended, UBS Micct ice 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Ser, 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 

No. 146 BROADWAY, 


MUTUAL LIFE OLD BUILDING. 


DAVID ADEE, President. 


W. H. CROLIUS, Sec’y. 
CHAS. P. PEIRCE, Ass’t, Sec’y. 


STATEMENT, 


JANUARY ist, 1892, 
Cans Cage. ... 500005, seccccsccrccgeccncssnsecs $400,000 00 
Unearned Premiums and other Liabilities. 1. eat 09 
Surplas, as to Policy Holders.............-..+ 7 42 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


insurance values to which the Searea 
yg ay Statute. 
a vee any age sent on 

















Extract from Statement made January Ist, 18¥4. 


Cash Capital.................... 
Reserves for Insurance in 


torce, etc......... bos doscdpoocghie 3,161,023 47 
NE a NS I 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplaus...... 2.645.761 24 
Gross ABSCEB........60eese.eeseeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. - 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rizlto Building, Chica- 
go, TL 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
819 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
PEN N: You can ae" ag more Ue 
MUTUAL "2:2. 


a ious Chet than Oe 








N' a 
ged pany, are tty ited to 0 TS. desiring sires J, & GAPPNAY, Buper- 


« -where. Address, 
LIFE 91-35 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


1851 Forty-Firet Annual Statement 1892 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January Ist, 1892. 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1892:..$10,060,570 41 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Poli- 

cies in force at 4 

per cent. interest.$8,778,258 00 
Other Liabilities... «148,121 43 
Special Policy and 

Investment Re--.»"* 


42 
9,459,381 85 
Surplus at 4 per cent. $601,238 56 


Policies issued in 1891... ....2,886 
Percentage of gain over 1890, 64 per cent. 








Insurance written in 1891, $5,266,345 00 
Percentage of gain over 1890, 55 per cent. 





Policies in force.... .. 18,369 
Insurance in force........ $27,102,425 00 


In 1891 the business of the Company 
shows an increase in each of the fol- 
lowing items: Assets, Surplus, New 
Premiums, Renewal Premiums, 
Insurance Written, Insurance in 
Force. 

This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for Death Losses, Matured 
Endowments, Dividends to Pol- 
icy Holders and Surrendered Poli- 
cies more than $31,000,000. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, V. President. 


CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nkrw YORK, January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, im Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
wary, 1891, to 3ist December, 1891.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 








$3,862,687 19 


SRI Faia Gh vb ceeccticccscccices. opase 1,394,177 7 
Total Marine Premiums................. $5,256,865 84 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1891, to 3ist December, 1891..............++ $3,784,723 36 
Losses paid during the same 

POTISE. .. .cosescosvevececssoocs $1,836,325 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stockg...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

SUUERGIOE GB. 0.0: 00cnresceectonay:coedsnsccce 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
Gaalh 1m BARK. ...cccdescccscesecosestococcccce 193,895 88 

AMOUNE.........0ccceeeees $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeeméd and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be 1s- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JO: HENRY E. HAWLEY. 
W. H. H. MOORE, . CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
A. A. RAVEN D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLO ONES, 
JAMES LOW GEORGE H. MACY. 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD. 
WILLIAM DEG , ISAAC BELL. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ N. N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, MAS MAITLAND, 

DODGE, aronce i NICHOLS, 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivce 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 


Assets, . . . + «© « «+ + $159,507,133 68 








Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . . $146,968,322 00 
Liabilities other than Reserve, CA! af Se tee ee 507,849 52 
° °. a a oe « - 12,030,967 18 

all ° ° * ° . ° '7,634,7 
to ome foe . . _ dt at ty 86 
assumed renewed, se0'Go7 policies, 00 


Risksinforce, . . . 


Norsz.—The above statement he ang icres over heb of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus includes as risks assumed only the 








number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year, 

THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Loans, ° e . $81,34 5,540 48 
United States Bonds and other a eee 57,661,456 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, oe rg ag 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust ies at interest, - « 6,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums ete, «© «© « 5,206,085 49 








$159,507,138 68 


1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


¥rom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 








REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of Tue Murua Lire Insurance Company of New Yorn. 


At - ai i January 25, 1892. 

a meeting o e Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
23d day of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appoln nted a Com- 
mittee examine the annual statement for the year ending December 
31,18 Ay, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 


Compe 
ommittee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them 
and x eGo corary that the statement is in all particulars. correct, an 
that e. seeots spe erein are in possession of the = -¥ 
xing, this certificate t the Committee pear + testimony the high 
character of of eee puucetmante 4 = © a ae By i Hy their appro- 
e acco 
vouchers Rave'soen ept, and the business ina Beteral is transacted. 


H. C. Von Post, Roserr Sewet, 

@conce Biss, J. H. HeRnicn, 

Juuiecn T. Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 
das. C. HOLDEN. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 





Srrovirs, | Oriver Harriman, Cuarces R. Henperson. | Witt1aM Bascocx. 

Samus D, Bascocx, Henry W. Smiru. Grorce Buss. TUYVESANT Fis: 
Georce Zz. Rosert OvyPHanrt, Rurus W. Pecxnam,. Aucustus D, Juitiiarp, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy. | Georce F. Baxer. . Hopart Herrick, Cuarces E. Mur. 

ames C. Ho_pen. Dupiey OLcortr. m. P. Drxon, ames W. Husrep. 

BRMANN C, Vow Post, | Freperic CromwELt, Rosert A. Granniss. ALTER R. GiL_etre, 
Acexanver H, Ricz, uLien T. Davigs, Henry H. Rocers. ames BE. Granniss. 
Lewis May. 1 RT SEWELL. no. W. AUCHINCLOSS, AVID C, Rosinson. 











S. Van Renssecagr Crucer.| Tuzoporz Morrorp, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice- -PResivenr. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, 
RMORY McCLINTOCK, Actaury. 





EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY I, 1892. 


PE Rs cn ccaravieesnet schangees . $136,198,518.38 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} percent. 
valuation) of....... ae $ I,500,000.......... 109,905,537-82 


Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980.56 
ee TT Pee ee eee -» $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance naiities in 1891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557.00 

















The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


' EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


oe Mass. Standard). $925,327 4@ | Cash capital........ .....cccsceceses coeegeneees 
). $925,327 46 | Cash copttal. aati 


a ee a Se law. Sangeus over ak 


WEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Breadway, 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Aat. | THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 








oo eececcsescosccescs aa 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st,1892.... ...$3,083,540 36 





FOR1TY-SEVEN1H ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY lst, 1892. 


ASSETS. 


Real Estate, including all Office Rylldings awh property 


purch under nen, . $12 428,247 15 
Stocks and Bonds owned, 77,647,663 40 
Bonds and Mo: Poe ae ee 
Loans secured by. co {market value of securities 

held as collateral, $5,872,35 . 4,551,000 00 
Premium Loans on existing Po icies (the Reserve on these 

Policies: included in Liabilities, amounts to over 

$2,000,000 Aaa? 521,700 28 
Cash in Office and i in Banks and Trust Companies, ; - 6,070,942 27 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, c 4 565,037 81 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums, -  « 2,756,466 34 


MONON a Be 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies, at Actuaries 4 
= cent., as per Certificate of New York State Insurance 


artment, : as 00 
Special Reserve on Annuities, in excess of State standar d, 988,921 00 
Approved Losses in course - Laney ‘ ° é é 658,272 66 
Reported Losses awaitin 544,895 O01 
Matured Endowments due eed eee ‘(claims ‘not pre: 
sented), 47,993 71 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented), . - i ’ 28,060 68 
Premiums paid in advance, . 52,696 4 
Trust Deposit, held _s account of beneficiaries under terms 
of Policies, aid 46,192 50 
Total Liabilities, a a ae 


~ $110,806,267 50 


SURPLUS, being the same amount which will be 
shown to be the Compaay’s Surplus b 
the Annual Report of! the New Yor 
State Insurance ee as of De- 
cember 31st, 1891, 





Estimated Surplus accrued on Tontine Policies . ‘ - $9,757,121 00 

‘* all other “ ~ 5,383,902 31— 15,141,023 31 
I NC OM E. 

Premiums received on Insurance Policies, . $23,554,996 97 

Premiums paid by Dividends and by Surrender er Values, 1,430,607 00 

Premiums received for Annuities 1,304,120 81 

26,289,724 78 

Deduct amount paid for re-insurance, . ‘ ‘ “ : 33,449 38 
Total Premium Income, A wae 26,256,275 40 
Interest and Rents received 5,548,727 08 

Trust Deposit received and held for account of beneficiaries 

under the terms of Policies, . : 49,192 50 


Total Income, . 


DISB URSEMENTS. 


Losses paid, . * $6,087,620 70 
Endowments matured ‘and ‘discounted, paid, d ‘ ; 1,066,795 11 
Annuities paid, : : : 1,371,634 26 
Dividends paid, 1,260,340 74 
Paid for Purchased Policies, A 1,710,208 36 
Surrender Values applied as premiums, 706,081 67 
Purchased Reversions, ‘ 465,810 04 
Instalment paid on Trust Deposit, 3,000 00 


Total Amount Paid to Policy-holders, $12,671,490 88 


Commissions and Brokerages to Agents, 3,918,142 69 


Agency Expenses, 931,810 66 
ysicians’ Fees, "Advertising, Stationery and Printing, | : 618,803 62 
Salaries, 500,578 18 
Law and Office Expenses, ‘Rents, and Repairs and Care of 
Real Esta 533,113 27 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States, ; . 284,150 60 


Total Disbursements, _ . . : : et ox 
NOTE AS TO SURPLUS. 


The Surplus on January Ist, 1892, according to the valuations of Securities made by 
the Insurance Department in its recent examination, and according to the 
State standard of Policy Reserve, was . 

But the Trustees have deemed it for the best interests ot the policy. ybaders to apely 
@ part thereof in the reduction of values of several Office Buildings, such re- 
duction amounting to. - $919,375 82 

The Trustees have also deemed it best to increase the Reserve held for annuitants 
above the sum fixed by the Sta‘e standard of valuation, such excess being 


Number ot policies issued during 1891, 52,746. 


Total number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1892, 193,452, 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-Pres. CHARLES C. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. EDMUND C, STANTON, Cashier, 


TRUSTEES: 


EDWARD N. GIBBS, 

W. B. HORNBLOWER, 
WOUDBURY LANGDON, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 

H. C. MORTIMER, 
RICHARD MUSER, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 
HENRY TUCE, 

A. H. WELCH, 

Wi. C, WHITNEY, 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
Cc C. BALDWIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 

_ JOHN CLAFLIN, 





OHARLES 8. FAIROHILD, 


EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 





$125,947,290 81 


$15,141,023 31 


$31,854,194 98 


$19,458,089 90 


$17,049,320 13 


988,921 00— 1,908,296 82 
$15,141,023 31 





New Insurance $152,664,982. 


Amount at risk, $614,824,713. 


A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Med. Director. 


GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice-Pres. HORACE C. RICHARDSON, Ass’t Act’y, 
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Old and Young. 
LOVE'S PERFECT HEART. 
BY LILLIE E, BARR. 


I PLANNED a life for me to live, 
3y husbatid love made sweet, 
A home I planted; in every room, 
Went little children’s feet. 


The love I took for all my life, 
With sorrow made me smart; 
Ne’er came unto my loving arms, 

The children of my heart. 


God. planned a life for me to live, 
From selfish hopes bereft; 
Set Work and Duty, angels strong, 
To guard me right and left. 


And duty’s road he made more sweet, 
Than earthly love could be, 

Instead of husband’s, children’s love. 
His will he gave to me. 


And in this life God planned for me, 
From grief I dwell apart; 
For in his blessed, holy will, 
I’ve found Love’s perfect heart. 
CORNWALL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


» 


MY AUNT SUSAN. 
BY HAROLD FREDERIC. 





I HELD the lamp, while Aunt Susan cut 
up the pig. 

The whole day had been devoted, I re- 
member, to preparations for this great 
event. Early in the morning I had been 
to the butcher’s to set in train the annual 
negotiations for a loan of cleaver and 
meat saw; and hours afterward had borne 
these implements proudly homeward 
through the village street. In the interval 
I had turned the grindstone, over at the 
Four Corners, while the grocer’s hired 
man obligingly sharpened our carving 
knife. Then there had been the even 
more back-aching task of clearing away 
the hard snow from the accustomed site 
of our woodpile in the yard, and scraping 
together a frosted heap of chips and bark 
for the smudge in the smoke-barrel. 

From time to time I sweetened this toil 
and helped the laggard hours to a swifter 
pace, by paying visits to the woodshed to 
have still another look at ‘the pig. He 
was frozen very stiff, and there were 
small icicles in the crevices whence his 
eyes had altogether disappeared. My 
emotions as I viewed his big, cold, pink 
carcass, with its extended legs, its bland 
and pasty countenance, and that awful 
emptiness underneath, were much mixed. 
Altho I was his elder by seven or eight 
years, we had been close friends during 
all his life—or all except a very few weeks 
of his earliest suckling pighood, spent on 
his native farm. I had fed him daily; I 
had watched him grow week by week; 
more than once I had poked him with a 
stick as he ran around in his sty, to make 
him squeal for the edification of neigh- 
bors’ boys who had come into our yard, 
and would now be sharply ordered out 
again by Aunt Susan. 

As these kindly memories surged over 
me I could not but feel like a traitor to 
my old companion, as he lay thus hairless 
and pallid before my eyes. But then I 
would remember how good he was going 
to be to eat—and straightway return with 
a light heart to the work of kicking up 
more chips out of the ice. 

From the living room in the rear of our 
little house came the monotonous, inces- 
sant clatter of Aunt Susan’s carpet loom. 
Through the window I could see the out- 
lines of. her figure and the back of her 
head as she sat on her high bench. It 
was to me the most familiar of all specta- 
cles, this tireless woman bending resolute- 
ly over her work. She was there when I 
first cautiously ventured my nose out from 
under the warm blanket of a winter's 
morning. Very, very often I fell asleep 
at night in my bed in the recess, lulled off 
by the murmur of the diligent loom. 

Presently I went in to warm myself, 
and stood with my red fingers over the 
stove top. She cast but one vague glance 
at me, through the -open frame of the 
loom between us, and went on with her 
work. It was not our habit to talk much 
in that house. She was too busy a woman 
for one thing to have much time for con- 
versation. The impression that she pre- 





ferred not to talk was always present in 
my boyish mind. I call up the picture of 
her still as I saw her then under the top 
bar of the cumbrous old machine, sitting 
with lips tight together and resolute, mas- 
terful eyes bent upon the twining intricacy 
of web and woof before her. At her side 
were piled a dozen or more -big balls of 
carpét rags, which the village wives and 
daughters cut up, sewed together and 
wound in the long winter evenings, while 
the men-folks sat with their stockinged 
feet on the stove hearth, and read out the 
latest ‘news from the front” in their 
Weekly Tribune. 

I knew all these rag balls -by the names 
of their owners. Not only did I often go 
to their houses for them, upon the strength 
of the general village rumor that they 
were ready, and always carry back the 
finished lengths of carpet; but I had long 
since unconsciously grown to watch all 
the varying garments and shifts of fash- 
ion in the raiment of our neighbors, with 
an eye single to the likelihood of their 
eventually turning up at Aunt Susan's 
loom. When Hiram Mabie’s checkered 
butternut coat was cut down for his son 
Roselle, I noted the fact merely as a stage 
of its progress toward carpet rags. If 
Mrs. Wilkins concluded to turn her flow- 
ered delaine dress a third year, or Sarah 
Roberts had her bright saffron shawl dyed 
black, I was sensible of a wrong having 
been done our little household. I felt like 
crossing the street whenever I saw ap- 
proaching the portly tigure of Cyrus 
Husted’s mother, the woman who dragged 
everybody into her house to show them 
the ingrain carpet she had bought at Te- 
cumseh, and assured them that it was 
much cheaper in the long run than the 
products of my aunt’sindustry. I tingled 
with indignation as she passed me on the 
sidewalk, puffing for breath and stepping 
mincingly because her shoes were too 
tight for her. : 

Nearly all the knowledge of our neigh- 
bors’ sayings and doings which reached 
Aunt Susan came to her from me. She 
kept herself to herself with a vengeance, 
toiling early and late, rarely going be- 
yond the confines of her yard save on 
Sunday mornings, when we -went to 
church, and treating with frosty curtness 
the few people who ventured to come to 
our house on business or from social curi- 
osity. For one thing, this Juno Mills in 
which we lived was not really our home. 
We had only been there for four or five 
years—a space which indeed spanned all 
my recollections of life, but left my aunt 
more or less a stranger and newcomer. 
She spared no pains to maintain that con- 
dition. I can see now that there were 
good reasons for this stern aloofness. At 
the time I thought it was altogether due 
to the proud and unsociable nature of my 
aunt. 

In my child’s mind I regarded her as dis- 
tinctly an elderly person. People outside, 
I know, spoke of her as an old maid, 
sometimes winking furtively over my 
head as they did so. But she was not 
really old at all—was in truth just barely 
in the thirties. Doubtless the fact that she 
was tall and dark, with very black hair, 
and that years of steady concentration of 
sight upon the strings and threads of the 
loom had scored a scowling vertical 
wrinkle between her near-sighted eyes, 
gave me my notion of her advanced ma- 
turity. Andin all her ways and words, 
too, she was so far removed from any 
idea of youthful softness! I could not 
remember her having ever kissed me. My 
imagination never evolved the conceit of 
her kissing anybody. I had always had 
at her hands uniformly good treatment, 
good food, good clothes; after I had 
learned my letters from the old maroon 
plush label on the Babbitt’s Soap box 
which held the wood behind the stove, 
and expanded this knowledge by a study 
of street signs, she had herself tanght me 
how to read, and later provided me with 
books for the village school. She was my 
only known relative—the only person in 
the world who had ever done anything 
forme. Yet it could not be said that 1 
loved her. Indeed, she no more raised the 
suggestion of tenderness in my mind than 
did the loom at which she spent her wak- 
ing hours, 





“The Perkinses asked me why you 
didn’t get the butcher to cut up the pig,” 
I remarked at last, rubbing my hands to- 
gether over the hot stove griddles. 

‘*Tt’s none of their business,” said Aunt 
Susan, with laconic promptness. 

_“ And Devillo Pollard’s got a new over- 
coat,” I added. ‘He hasn’t worn the old 
army one now for upwards of a week.” 

“If this war goes on much longer,” 
commented my aunt, “every carpet in 
Dearborn County ‘ll be as blue as a whet- 
stone.” 

I think that must have been the entire 
conversation of theafternoon. I especially 
recall the remark about the overcoat. For 
two years now the balls of rags had con- 
tained an increasing proportion of pale 
blue woolen strips, as the men of the coun- 
try round about came home from the 
South, or bought cheap garments from the 
second-hand dealers in Tecumseh. All 
other colors had died out. There was only 
this light blue, and the black of bomba- 
zine or worsted mourning into which the 


news in each week’s papers forced one or 


another of the neighboring families. To 
obviate this monotony, some of the women 
dyed their white rags with butternut or 
even cochineal; but this was a mere drop 
in the bucket, so to speak. The loom 
spun out only long, depressing rolls of 
black and blue. 

My memory leaps lightly forward now 
to the early evening, when I held the 
lamp in the woodshed, and Aunt Susan 
cut up the pig. 

How joyfully I watched her every op- 
eration! Every now and again my inter- 
est grew so beyond proper bounds that I 
held the lamp sidewise, and the flame 
smoked the chimney. I was in mortal 
terror over this lamp, even when it was 
standing on the table quite by itself. We 
often read in the paper of explosions from 
this new kerosene, by which people were 
instantly killed and houses wrapped in 
unquenchable fire. AuntSusan had stood 
out against the strange invention, long 
after most of the other homes of Juno 
Mills were familiar with the idea of the 
lamp. Even after she had yielded, and I 
went to the grocery for more oil and fresh 
chimneys and wicks, like other boys, she 
refused to believe that this inflammable 
fluid was really squeezed out of hard coal, 
as they said. And for years we lived in 
momentary belief that our lamp-was about 
to explode. 

My fears of sudden death could not, 
however, for a moment stand up against 
the delighted excitement with which I 
viewed the dismemberment of the pig. It 
was very cold in the shed, but neither of 
us noticed that. My aunt attacked the 
job with willful resolution and energy, as 
was her way, chopping small bones, saw- 
ing vehemently through big ones, hacking 
and slicing with the knife, like a strong 
man in a hurry. 

For a long time no word was spoken. I 
gazed in silence as the head was detached 
and then resolved itself slowly into souse 
—always tacitly set aside as my special 
portion. In prophecy I saw the big pan, 
filled with ears, cheeks, snout, feet and 
tail, all boiled and allowed to grow cold in 
their own jelly—that pan to which I was 
free to repair any time of day until every- 
thing was gone. I thought of myself, too, 
with an apron tied round my neck, and 
the chopping bowl on my knees, reducing 
what remained of the head into small bits, 
to be seasoned by my aunt, and then fill 
other pans as headcheese. The sage and 
summer-savory hung in paper flour-bags 
from the rafters overhead. I looked up 


atthem with rapture. It seemed asif my 


mouth already tasted them in headcheese 
and sausage, and in the hot gravy which 
basted the succulent spare-rib. Only the 
abiding menace of the lamp kept me from 
dancing with delight. 

Gradually, however, as my aunt passed 
from the tidbits to the more substantial 
portions of her task, gettting out the 
shoulders, the hams for smoking, the 
pieces for salting down in the brine bar- 
rel, my enthusiasm languished a trifle. 
The lamp grew heavy as I changed it 
from hand to hand, holding the free fin- 
gers at a respectful distance over the 
chimney top for warmth, and shuffling 
my feet about. It was truly very cold, I 








| peremptorily. 





strove to divert myself by smiling at the 
big shadow my bustling aunt cast against 
the house side of the shed, and by moving 


}the lamp to affect its proportions, but 


broke out into yawns instead. A mouse 
ran swiftly across the scantling just under 
the lean-to roof. At the same time I 
thought I caught the niuffled sound of 
distant rapping, as if at our own rarely 
used front door. I was too sleepy to de- 
cide whether I had really heard the noise 
or not. 

All at once I roused myself with a start. 

The lamp had nearly slipped from my 
hands, and the horror of what might have 
happened frightened me into wakeful- 
ness. 
‘The Perkins girls keep on calling me 
‘ wise child.’ They yell it after me all the 
while,” I said, desperately clutching at a 
subject which I hoped would interest my 
aunt. I had spoken to her about it a 
week or so before, and it had stirred her 
quite out of her wonted stern calm. If 
anything would induce her to talk now, 
it would be this. 

‘* They do, eh?” she said, with an alert 
sharpness of voice which dwindled away 
into asigh. Then, after a moment, she 
added, ‘* Well, never you mind. You just 
keep right on, tending to your own affairs, 
and studying your lessons, and in time 
iv’ll be you who can laugh at them and all 
their low-down lot. They only do it to 
make you feel bad. Just don’t you 
humor them.” 

‘But I don’t see”— I went on, “ why— 
what do they call me‘ wise child’ for? I 
asked Hi Budd, up at the Corners; but he 
only just chuckled and chuckled to him- 
self, and wouldn’t say a word.” 

My aunt suspended work for the mo- 
ment, and looked severely down upon me. 
Well! Ira Clarence Blodgett!” she said, 
with grim emphasis, ‘‘ I am ashamed of 
you! I thought you bad more pride! The 
idea of talking about things like that 
with a coarse, rough hired man—in a 
barn!” 

To hear my full name thus pronounced, 
syllable by syllable, sent me fairly welter- 
ing, as it were, under Aunt Susan’s ut- 
most condemnation. It was the punish- 
ment reserved for my gravest crimes. I 
hung my head, and felt the lamp waggling 
nervelessly in my hands. I could not deny 
even her speculative impeachment as to 
the barn; it was blankly apparent in my 
mind that the fact of the barn. made mat- 
ters much worse. 

‘*T was helping him wash their two- 
seated sleigh,” I submitted, weakly. ‘‘ He 
asked me to.” 

“What does that matter?” she asked, 
‘* What business have you 
got going around talking with men about 
me?” 

“* Why, it wasn’t about you at all, Aunt 
Susan,” I put in more confidently. ‘I 
said the Perkins girls kept calling me ‘ wise 
child,’ and I asked Hi”— 

Aunt Susan sighed once more, and in- 
terrupted me to turn up the wick of the 
lamp. Then she turned again to her 
work, but less spiritedly now. She took 
up the cleaver with almost an air of sad- 
ness. 

“* You don’t understand—yet,” she said. 
‘*But don’t make it any harder for me by 
talking. Just go along, and say nothing 
to nobody. People will think more of 
you.” . 

My mind strove in vain to grapple with 
this suggested picture of myself, moving 
about in perpetual dumbness, followed 
everywhere by universal admiration. 
The lamp would not hold itself straight. 

All at once we both distinctly heard 
the sound of footsteps close outside. The 
noise of crunching on the dry, frozen 
snow came through the thin clapboards 
with sharpresonance. Aunt Susan ceased 
cutting and listened. 

**T heard somebody rapping at the front 
door a spell ago,” I ventured to whisper. 
My aunt looked at me, and probably 
realized that I was too sleepy to be 
accountable for my actions, At all 


events, she said nothing, but moved 
toward the low door of the shed, cleaver 
in hand, 

“ Who's there?” she called out in shrill, 
belligerent tones; and this demand she 
repeated, after an interval of silence, when 
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"gn irresolute knocking was heard on the 
door. 


We heard a man coughing immediately 
outside thedoor. I saw Aunt Susan start 
at the sound—almost ,as if she recognized 
it. A moment later this man, whoever he 
was, mastered his cough sufficiently to call 
out, in a hesitating way: 

‘¢Ts that you, Susan?” 

Aunt Susan raised her chin on the 
instant, her nostrils drawn in, her eyes 
flashing like those of a pointer when he 
sees a gun lifted. I had never seen her so 
excited. She wheeled round once and 
covered me with a swift, penetrating, 
comprehensive glance, under which my 
knees smote together and the lamp lurched 
perilously. Then she turned again, glided 
toward the door, halted, moved backward 
two or three steps—looked again at me, 

and this time spoke. : 

“ Well, I swan!” was what she said; and 
I felt that she looked it. : 

“Susan! Is that you?” came the voice 
again, hoarsely appealing. It was not the 
voice of any neighbor. I made sure I had 
never heard it before. I could have 
smiled to neyself at the presumption of 
any man calling my aunt by her first 
name, if I had not been too deeply mysti- 
fied. 

“Pye been directed here to find Miss 
Susan Pike,” the man outside explained, 
between fresh coughings. 

‘* Well, then, mog your boots out of this 
as quick as ever you can!” my aunt re- 
plied, with great promptitude. ‘‘ You 
won’t find her here!” 

‘But I have found her!” the stranger 
protested, with an accent of wearied 
deprecation. ‘*‘ Don’t you know me, Susan? 
lam not strong. Thiscold air is very bad 
for me.” 

“T say ‘get out!” my aunt replied, 
sharply. Her tone was unrelenting 
enough; but I noted that she had tipped 
her head a little to one side, a clear sign to 


_ me that she was opening her mind to argu- 


ment. I felt certain that presently I 
should see this man. 

And, sure enough, after some further 
parley, Susan went to the door, and, with 
a half-defiant gesture, knocked the hook 
up out of the staple. 

“Come along then, if you must!” she 
said, in scornful tones. Then she marched 
back till she stood beside me, angry reso- 
lution written all over her face, and the 
cleaver in her hand. 

A tall, dark figure, opaque against a 
gleaming background of moonlight and 
snowlight, was what [ for a moment saw 
in the frame of the open doorway. Then, 
as he entered, shut and hooked the door 
behind him and stood looking in a dazed 
way over at our lamplit group, I saw that 
he was a slender, delicately featured man, 
with a long beard of yellowish brown, and 
gentle eyes. He was clad as a soldier, 
heavy azure-hued caped overcoat and all, 
and I already knew enough of uniforms— 
cruel familiarity of my wartime infancy— 
to tell by his cap that he was an officer. 
He coughed again, before a word was 
spoken. He looked the last man in the 
world to go about routing up peaceful 
households of a winter’s night. 

“Well, now—what is your business?” 
demanded Aunt Susan. She put her hand 
on my shoulder as she spoke, something I 
had never known her to do before. I felt 
confused under this novel caress; and it 
seemed only natural that the stranger, 
having studied my aunt’s face in a wistful 
way fora moment, should turn his gaze 
upon me. Iwas truly a remarkable ob- 
ject, with Aunt Susan’s hand on my 
shoulder, 

“T could make no one hear at the other 
door. I saw the light through the win- 
dow here, and came around,” the stranger 
explained. He sent little straying glances 
at the remains of the pig, and at the 
weapon my aunt held at her side, but for 
the most part looked steadily at me. 

“That doesn’t matter,” said Aunt Susan, 
coldly. ‘*What do you want, now that 
you are here? Why did you come at all? 
What business had you to think that I 
ever wanted to lay eyes on you again? 
How could you have the courage to show 
your face here—in my house?” * 

The man’s shoulders shivered under 
their cape, and a wan smile curled in his 


beard. ‘‘ You keep your house at a very 

low temperature,” he said, with grave 

pleasantry. He did not seem to mind 

Aunt Susan’s hostile demeanor at all. 

“I was badly wounded last September,” 

he went on, quite as if that was what 

she had asked him, ‘‘ and lay at the point 
of death for weeks. Then they sent 
me North, and I have been in the 
hospital at Albany ever since. One of 
the nurses there, struck by my name, 

asked me if I had any relatives in her vil- 
lage—that is, Juno Mills. In that way I 
learned where you were living. I suppose. 
I ought not to have come—against doc- 
tor’s orders—the journey has been too 
much—I have suffered a good deal these 
last two hours.” 

I felt my aunt’s hand shake a little on 
my shoulder. Her voice, tho, was as im- 
placable as ever. 

‘There is a much better reason than 
that why you should not have come,” she 
said, bitterly. 

The stranger was talking to her but 
looking at me. He took a step toward me 
now, with a softened sparkle in his eyes, 
and an outstretched hand. ‘ This—this 
then is the boy, is it!” he asked. 

With a gesture of amazing swiftness 
Aunt Susan threw her arms about me, and 
drew me close to her side, lamp and all. 
With her other hand she lifted and almost 
brandished the cleaver. 

**No, you don’t!” she cried. ‘You 
don’t touch him! He’smine! I’ve worked 
for him day and night, ever since I took 
him from his dying mother’s breast. I 
closed her eyes; I forgave her. Blood is 
thicker’n water, after all. She was my 
sister. Yes, I forgave Emmeline, and I 
kissed her before she died. She gave the 
boy to me, and he’s mine! Mine, do you 
hear? Mine!” 

‘* My dear Susan”—our visitor began. 

‘Don't ‘dear Susan’ me! I heard it 
once—once too often. Oh, never again! 
You left me to run away with her. I 
don’t speak of that. I forgave that when 
I forgave her. But that was the least of 
it. You left her to herself for months be- 
fore she died. You've left the boy to him- 
self ever since. You can’t begin now. 
I’ve worked my fingers to the bone for 
him—you can’t make me stop now.” 

‘*T went to California,” he continued, in 
a low voice, speaking with difficulty. 
‘*We didn’t get on together as smoothly 
as we might, perhaps; but I had no earthly 
notion of deserting her. I was ill myself, 
laying in yellow-fever quarantine off Key 
West, at the very time she died. When I 
finally got back, you and the child were 
gone. 1 could not trace you. I went to 
the war. I had made money in Califor- 
nia. It is trebled now. I rose to be 
Colonel—I have a brigadier’s brevet in my 
pocket now. Yet I give you my word 
I never have desired anything so much, 
all the time, as to find you again—you and 
the boy.” 

My aunt nodded her head compre- 
hendingly. I felt from the tremor of her 
hand that she was forcing herself against 
her own desires to be disagreeable. 

**Yes, that war,” was what she said. 
**T know about that war! The honest men 
that go get killed. But you—you come 
back!” 

The man frowned wearily, and gave a 
little groan of discouragement. ~‘ Then 
this is final, is it? You don’t wish to 
speak with me; you really desire to keep 
the boy—you are set against my ever see- 
ing him—touchbing him—why then—of 
course—of course—excuse my”— 

And then for the first time I saw a 
human being tumble in a dead swoon. 
My little brain, dazed and bewildered by 
the strange new things I was hearing, 
lagged behind my eyes in following the 
sudden pallor onthe man’s face—lagged 
behind my ears in noting the tell-tale 
quiver and gasp in his voice. Before I 
comprehended what was toward—lo! there 
was no man standing in front of me at all. 

Like a flash Aunt Susan snatched the 
lamp from my grasp and flung herself upon 
her knees beside the limp and huddled 
figure. After a momentary inspection of 
the white, bearded face, she set the lamp 
down on the frozen earth floor and took 
his head upon her lap. 








‘Take the lamp, run to the buttery and 


bring the bottle of hartshorn!” she com- 

manded me hurriedly. ‘Or, no—wait— 

open the door—that’s it—walk ahead with 

the light!” 

The strong woman stvod upright as she 

spoke, her shoulders: braced against the 

burden she bore in her arms. Unaided, 

with slow steps, she carried the senseless 

form of the soldier into the living room, 

and held it without rest of any sort, the 

while I, under her direction, wildly tore 

off quilts, blankets, sheets and feather 

tick from my bed and heaped them up on 

the floor beside the stove. Then, when I 

had spread them to her liking, she bent 
and gently laid him down. 

‘* Now get the hartshorn,” she said. I 
heard her putting more wood on the fire; 

but when I returned with the phial she 
sat once again with the stranger’s head 
upon her knee. She was softly stroking 
the fine, waving brown hair upon his 
brow, but her eyes were lifted, looking 
dreamily atfar-away things. 1 could have 
sworn to the beginnings of a smile about 
her parted lips. It was notlike my aunt 
Susan at all. 

‘Come, here, Ira,” I heard her say at 
last, after a long time had been spent in 
silence. I walked over and stood at her 
shoulder, looking down upon the pale 
face upturned against the black of her 
worn dress. The blue veins just discerni- 
ble in temples and closed eyelids, the deli- 
cately turned features, the way his brown 
beard curled, the fact that his breathing 
was gently regular once more—these are 
what I saw. But my aunt seemed to de- 
mand that I should see more. 

‘** Well?” she asked, in a tone mellowed 
beyond all recognition. ‘‘Don’t you— 
don’t you see who it is?” 

I suppose I really must have had an 
idea by this time. But I remember that I 
shook my head. 

My aunt positively did smile this time. 
‘* The Perkins girls were wrong,” she said; 
**there isn’t the least smitch of a ‘ wise 
child’ about you!” 

There was another pause. Emboldened 
by conciousness of a change in the emo- 
tional atmosphere, I was moved to lay my 
hand upon my aunt’s shoulder. The ac- 
tion did not seem to displease her; and we 
remained thus for some minutes, watch- 
ing together this strange addition to our 
family party. 

Finally she told me to get on my cap, 
comforter and mittens, and run over to 
Dr. Peabody’s and fetch him back with 
me. The purport of my mission oppressed 
me. 

‘*Is he going to die, then?” I asked. 

Aunt Susan laughed outright. ‘* You 
little goose,” she said; ‘‘do you think the 
doctors kill people every time?” 

And, laughing again, with a trembling 
softness in her voice and tears upon her 
black eyelashes, she lifted her face to 
mine—and kissed me! 





No fatality dogged good old Doctor 
Peabody’s big footsteps through the snow 
that night. I fell asleep while he was 
still at my aunt’s house, but not before 
the stranger had recovered consciousness, 
and was sitting up in a large rocking- 
chair, and it was clearly understood that 
he was soon to be well again. 

The kindly, garrulous doctor did more 
than reassure our little household. He 
must have spent most of the night going 
about reassuring the other households of 
Juno Mills. At all events, when I first 
went out next morning—while our neigh- 
bors were still eating their buckwheat 
cakes and pork fat by lamplight—every- 
body seemed to know that my father, the 
distinguished Colonel Blodgett, had re- 
turned from the war on sick leave, and 
was lying ill at the house of his sister-in- 
law. I felt at once the altered attitude of 
the village toward me. Important citi- 
zens who had never spoken to me before 
—dignified and portly men in blue cut- 
away coats with brass buttons, and high, 
stiff hats of shaggy white silk—stopped 
now to lay their hands on the top of my 
head and ask me how my father, the 
Colonel, was getting along. The grocer’s 
hired man gave me a Jackson ball and 
two molasses cookies the very first time I 
saw him. Even the Perkins girls, during 





the eourse of the afternoon, strolled over 


to our front gate, and, instead of hurling 

enigmatic objurgations at me, invited me 

to come out and play. The butcher of his 

own accord came and finished cutting up 

the pig. 

These changes come back to me as one 

-part of the great metamorphosis which 

the night’s events had wrought. Another 

part was the definite disappearance of the 

stern-faced, tirelessly toiling old maid I 

had known all my life as Aunt Susan. 

In her place there was now a much young- 

er woman, with pleasant lines about her 
pretty mouth, and eyes that twinkled 
when they looked at me, and who paid no 
attention to the loom whatever, but 
bustled cheerily about the house instead, 
thinking only of good things for us to eat. 

I remember that I marked my sense of 

the difference by abandoning the old name 
of Aunt Susan, and calling her now just 
* Auntie.” And one day in the mid- 
spring, after she and her convalescent 
patient had returned from their first drive 
together into the country round about, 
she toid me, as she took off her new bon- 
net in an absent-minded way, and looked 
meditatively at the old disused loom, and 
then bent down to brush my forehead 
with her warm lips—she told me that 
henceforth I was to call her ‘‘ Mother.” 


FURNIVAL’S INN, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 








I FOUND a camp-meeting of teachers, 
Most wonderful ever was seen; 

Such quaint and prim little preachers, 
In pulpit of purple and green. 


I knew not the words they were saying: 
The sermon did not understand, 
But saw all the flowers a-praying, 
And hid my own face in my hand! 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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THE MOONSHINER’S BABY. 
BY H. 8S, KELLER. 








‘* HOLD your hands up, Eli?” 

The tall form bending over the little 
crib by the stove rose from its kneeling 
position with the hands raised above the 
head. 

“ All right, Harley, you’ve got me; Ill 
be with youin a few moments. Allie’s 
sick.” The words fell sadly from the 
man’s lips; there was a wistful look in 
the deep-set eyes resting upon the tiny 
creature in the crib. 

The group about the doorway faltered 
and failed to enter the rude structure into 
which their leader had intruded with 
drawn revolvers. 

It was a curious scene, one perhaps 
which would not have been met outside 
of the mountains of Georgia. It was the 
interior of a moonshiner’s lowly cabin. 
Eli Bargy had been under suspicion for 
several months; the little still had been 
located in a ravine down the side of the 
mountain, and the officers, after confiscat- 
ing the plant, had moved in a body fur- 
ther up the mountain to arrest the owner, 
Bargy. y 

‘*You’ll have to come with us, Eli,” 
spoke the man who stood just inside the 
doorway, a revolver in each hand. 

*“Yes, I know, Harley. I'll go with 
you in a moment. There, good girl, 
she'll be all right in the morning.” Eli 
bent and patted the brown head of the 
woman kneeling upon the other side of 
the crib. Then, recollecting himself, he 
said, as he stood up again with his hands 
raised: 

**I forgot, Harley; the baby’s been sick, 
is sick now, and the little woman is in 
trouble. It’ll worry her to stay here alone 
with little Allie.” 

‘* Eli, say good-by and come.” 

‘‘In a minute, just a minute. Yes, I'll 
go. The baby is breathing easier now. 
Little woman rest easy; she'll get well. 
Now I am ready, Harley.” 

The moonshiner came forward and 
reached out his hands; but, oh! there was 
such a sorrow in the depths of his eyes, 
such unspeakable misery in the tones of 
his voice, that the officer said, as he con- 
cealed his weapons: 

**T understand the case, Eli. I am hu- 
man, Ihope. I'll go outside with the men 
and give you five minutes alone with your 
wife and child.” 
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‘Thank you, Harley; you need not fear, 
for you can trust me. You are a square 
man.” 

Harley closed the door as he went out; 
he told his men the situation. A couple 
of them said that it was foolish in him to 
trust a moonshiner; but the rest agreed 
that their leader had done right. They 
had wives and children at home. 

After the five minutes had passed the 
door opened and Eli Bargy came out with 
his hat upon his head. There was a trace 
of sadness about his eyes and a teardrop 
or two glistened upon his beard. Reach- 
ing out his hands he said: 

**Pat on the irons, Harley. I could 
have madea fight for it; but I didn’t feel 
like shedding blood—and Allie, my baby, 
so sick,” 

The irons were placed upon the man’s 
wrists, and he was led away from all that 
he held dear in this life. Led away to 
prison, taken. to a place that was almost 
like death to this man, who, tho a law- 
breaker, left his heart in the little cabin of 
the mountain side. 

Ah! how long the days seemed to him, 
and how long the silent hours of the night 
dragged on. 

Ten days passed, and Eli Bargy had 
heard no word from his sick baby and dis- 
tressed wife. How vividly his home came 
up before him as he tossed upon his prison 
bed. How cruelly he had wronged his 
good little wife by placing her in sucha 
trying situation. Ah! if he had only 
stuck to what was lawful; but it was too 
late now—too late. 

In two days’ time he would be tried. 
Two days only! What might they not 
bring forth? 

It was night, the tenth night he had 
spent behind the doors of the prison. It 
was to him like ten years. | 

The rain fell upon the uplifted face of 
the moonshiner as he pressed his fore- 
head against the bars and looked out 
upon thenight. There was not a thing 
without that was not free.. The whip- 
poorwillin the magnolia tree was free, 
but its notes came to the moonshin- 
er’s ear like -knells of. despair. The 
sobbing of the wind and the whispers of 
the rustling leaves brought to him the 
sad murmurs of wo. How his hands 
clinched the bars, and how from the 
depths of his bosom came his words: 

** Allie, Allie, my little baby! Are you 
better, worse, dying?” 

And the voices of the night came to 
him out of the dark shadows without and 
sobbed: 

** Dying, dying, dying!” 

The man started as tho struck with a 
bullet. He sunk upon his knees, bowed 
his head in his hands and wept like a 
child. 

** Allie, my baby—my baby!” came from 
his lips. 

Then he started to his feet; his hands 
gripped the bars. They were firm; he 
could not move them. ‘Dying, dying, 
dying!” again came the whispering voices 
of the night. And when the agony of the 
whippoorwill’s notes followed, a super- 
human strength from some unseen power 
was forced into the man’s muscles and— 
the bars were sent away from the sockets 
like weak weeds. Freedom was before 
him—and Allie, his baby. 

The next morning when the jailer made 
his rounds he found that the moonshiner 
had escaped. The alarm was quickly 
given and a posse of men soon followed 
the trail leading up to Eli Bargy’s cabin. 
Some of the men said that it was foolish 
to expeet to find him there, but Harley, 
the leader, thought different. 

The cabin was reached after a long, 
wearisome ride. There was no sign of 
life without, and the men drew up about 
the door while Harley approached and 
rapped upon it. 

**Come in.” 

“* That’s Eli’s voice ” came from one of 
the men as he drew a revolver. 

‘Put that up Jim. UnlessIlam wrong 
there will be no need for force,” said Har- 
ley, as he lifted the atch and pushed open 
the door. 

“ Eli pa 

‘ Hush! Allie is dying! fell interrupt- 
ingly from the moonshiner’s lips. Upon 
a pillow lay the little form of the baby 
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and above it bent the shaken figure of the 
escaped prisoner. By his side stood his 
stricken wife, sobbing and wringing her 
hands. ; 

** You've escaped us, Eli.” 

‘* You are a good man, Harley. Do not 
speak; a word may rob my baby of a 
breath of air. Poor little Allie!” 

Harley bowed his head, folded his arms, 
and leaned against the door which he had 
closed. 

‘*Poor little baby! Little woman, may 
God care for you! See, she breathes slow- 
er. Don’t die, Allie! Don’t die, my baby!” 

The man lifted the pillow up and carried 
the little form to the light. He bent close- 
ly over it; he put his ear near to the baby’s 
lips. Then a flash of sunshine fell upon 
the little one’s face, and when it faded it 
took with it the life of the child. 

** Allie—is dead!” Eli laid the pillow 
back in the crib and held his wife close to 
him while she sobbed. 

‘** Eli, when you get ready come back to 
the jail. I’m not the man to take you 
there. Your trial is on for to-morrow,” 
said Harley, as he laid his hand upon the 
latch. 

**T will be there; you can trust me, 
Harley,” came softly from the grief- 
stricken man’s lips. 

Harley went out and explained the sit- 
uation to his men, and they rode away 
without the prisoner. 

The next day, when the trial of the 
moonshiner was called, Eli Bargy entered 
the court-room. His form trembled like 
a reed when he leaned upon the rail and 
pleaded guilty to the charge brought 
against him. 

Urtoa, N.Y. 
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TOOTS AND THE BABY. 
BY MRS. LUCY C. LILLIE. 


I THINK Toots was about two years old 
when the Baby, as ‘we named her, was 
born; but she was the most serious and 
dignified of tabbies. The Baby’s one idea 
of life, it seemed, as soon as her eyes 
were open, was to have fun and play 
pranks. . She was very small, but the 
most ridiculous likeness of Toots; the 
same soft, black fur, with a white ‘‘ star” 
on her breast, and four little snow-white 
feet. 

Toots has a collar with tiny silver bells 
on it, and the first funny thing the Baby 
did was to try and get it off her mother’s 
neck. While Toots would be asleep in her 
favorite sunny corner of the window, the 
Baby would creep up as stealthily as a 
little mouse, put up her paws, and give 
the collar a jerk. Up would come Toots’s 
head, and up one of her paws, with 
which she would give her naughty child a 
smart slap. 

The Baby was five weeks old when we 
decided to buy her a collar, since she was 
apparently so bent on having one; and 
really no human child could have ac ed so 
pleased and proud as she did when it was 
put onher neck. She paraded about the 
room, jingling the bells; and then quietly 
walked up to her mother, and gave her 
just such a slap on the head as she had 
received. It was toofunny to see the way 
Toots took it. At first she just stared at 
her mischievous child, who was demurely 
sitting down near her, as tho she were the 
very best behaved young person in the 
world; and then she walked over, picked 
her up by the neck, and deliberately laid 
her in the coal scuttle. 

I wish you could have seen that funny 
little black head peering up over the scut- 
tle—not a touch of color except the round 
green eyes and the bit of red in the collar. 
When Toots turned around, down the head 
would go; but she bided her time and in a 
few minutes slowly stoleout and, creeping 
up behind her mother, made a sudden 
dash, and, putting both arms around her 
neck, just kissed Toots into good humor, 
after which they both settled down for a 
sleep. 

The Baby was born on Washington’s 
Birthday, so you see she is not very old 
yet; but she is at once the torment and the 
delight of the house, for she teases every 
one; you never know where to find her. 
She has no respect for any one, and imi- 
tates her mother’s ways one minute-and 





knows her own name now. When you 
say: ‘“ Baby, come here,” she will answer 
at once; and if you call ‘‘ Toots,” and she 
does not heed it, the Baby will give her 
ear or her tail a pull, as much as to say, 
** Don’t you hear them?” 

Toots was drinking her morning milk 
from her own particular saucer the other 
day, when up walked Miss Baby and de- 
liberately pushed her away, settling her- 
self down comfortably to the meal! Toots 
looked at her as if she were thinking: 
‘How in the world did so well behaved 
and dignified a cat as I am have such a 
wild little girl?” 

Something she did recently made me 
think of a funny incident in a well-known 
girls’ boarding school. The school was 
admirably managed, and altho the prin- 
cipal had certain rules strictly laid down, 
he gave the girls a numberof amusements, 
one of which was the use every evening 
of a large room in the basement where 
was a piano and where, after supper, for 
an hour they could have a “ good time,” 
dancing and singing to their hearts’ con- 
tent; but it was understood that by half- 
past eight lights were to be out and the 
frolic over. Well, asin all schools, there 
were some rather wild girls who consid- 
ered it ‘‘ smart” to try and disobey orders. 
Now Dr. C——, the principal, felt he 
must watch them, and when on several 
evenings he heard the piano being 
drummed on about ten o’clock he spoke 
to the assembled school and asked who 
did it. Not a girl but absolutely denied 
the charge. So he could say no more, 
but wait for the next late performance. 

A few nights later it came, and down 
went the doctor determined to see for 
himself who was the culprit, and there, if 
you please, was the piano apparently play- 
ing itself! He opened it softly and away 
scampered a mouse, and out through a 
hole in the back of the old instrument. 
The Baby the other night treated us toa 
similar performance when the piano was 
left open, scampering up and down the 
keys delighted with the sounds. Mice 
are sometimes very fond of music and 
will dance around and around when they 
hear it without harming any one; but kit- 
tens, as a rule, don’t care for it. The 
Baby, however, purrs contentedly when 
her little mistress plays ‘‘ Weber’s Waltz” 
or bits of the *‘ Bohemian Girl,” and really, 
for once in the day, keeps quiet. 

New YorK Ciry. 
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PEBBLES. 

Lord D’ Masse: ‘That American gyirl, 
Miss Orrich, was so blawsted fast t’ get 
me that I come away. What d’ye think 
she did?” Captain Cecil: “‘ Cawn’t say, old 
fel.” Lord D’ Masse: ‘‘ Why she must have 
told all the tram drivers and bobbies in 
N’ York that we were engaged for they all 
called her ‘lady.’ "—Kate Field’s Washing- 
ton. , 


She: “ What a delightful old settle this 
is! It looks asif there might be some real 
old legend connected with it.” He: ‘ Well, 
there was; but as I couldn’t afford to pay 
the price the dealer asked, he said at last I 
could have the settle, but he would have to 
keep the legend and connect it with a six- 
teenth century bedstead that he had.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 





.+, Stranger (first day in Bowery restau- 
rant): ‘Bring me some roast pork with 
Worcestershire sauce,a cup of coffee without 
milk and some mashed potatoes.’’ Waiter (to 
cook): ‘‘ Have the pig dressed up in black, 
make the boot-leg in the dark, and mash 
the murphys. Waiter (to stranger next 
day): ‘‘ Watllyerhaveterday?” Stranger 
(with vim): ‘‘ Make the bootleg for the 
pig, fire off the cannons, mash Mr. Murphy’s 
eye, and hit the waiter in the dark.” (As 
the waiter collapses): ‘‘Why, what’s the 
matter with that order?”—Judge. 


....A friend of ours, then living in Racine, 
ordered, with other books, from Chicago, a 
copy of Canon Farrar’s book, ‘‘ Seekers 
after God,” just then out. In a short time 
the other volumes came to hand, but being 
out of the Canon’s book the publishers 
wrote at the bottom of the invoice: “No 
Seekers after God in Chicago.’’—St. Mark’s 
Monthly. 


....- Mrs. Berkeley-Jones: “I’m so disap- 
pointed in that beggar, Arthur. I gave 
him a pair of your old trousers, and I be- 
lieve he’s pawned them. He says he’s keep- 





cuts up her own capers. the next,- She 


Berkeley-Jones: ‘Ah, the Sabbath in his 
case will be more honored in the breeches 
than in the observance.”—Kate Field’s 
Washington. 


---. Wanted—A young lady who can run 
a typewriter without trying to run the edi- 
tor. We know we are not pretty and some- 
times go around with a suspender down 
and shoes off, if our corns hurt but that’s 
our own affair. This is a snap for some 
quiet, considerate girl who ain’t afraid of 
homemade socks and red whiskers.—Hot 
Springs (Ark.) Cat. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


.... What is a country seat? A milking- 
stool. 


.... What makes a lover jealous? The ar- 
rival ofa rival. 


:...What are the wrinkles in a mer- 
chant’s forhead? Trade marks. 


.... What is better than to give credit to 
whom it’s due? Give the cash. 


.... Why is love like a canal boat? Be- 
cause it is an internal transport. 


....Whatis the most astonishing thing 
on a steamboat? A walking beam. 


....What did the muffin say to the 
toasting-fork? You’re two pointed. 


.... When may we suppose that men’s 
hearts are stone? When they are a little 
bolder. 


....What did Jack Frost say when he 
proposed to the rose-bud? Wilt thou? and 
it wilted. 


....Whyis a girl like an arrow? Because 
she isin a quiver until her beau comes, and 
then she is fast, sometimes. 


; PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





PREFIXES. 

To a word meaning a generation prefix 

1. To twist, and obtain a charge per ton 
made in harbors. 

2. A great number, and obtain a person 
given as security. 

8. A form of a Latin preposition, and ob- 
tain a copy. 

4. Lofty, and obtain a tax. 

5. A confused state of things, and obtain 
a communication. 

6. To affirm, and obtain a mean propor- 
tion. 

%. Not any, and obtain minority. 

The initial letters of the words spell the 
name of an American poet. E. C. H. 


UNITED SQUARE WORDS. 
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Upper right hand: 1, A turf; 2, mineral; 
3, a cavern. 

Left: 1, A game for children; 2, a girl’s 
name; 3, an illuminating fluid. 

Lower right: 1, A weight; 2, a poem; 3, 
not old. 

Left: 1, Possessed; 2, a liquor; 3, moist- 
ure of night. 

Middle square, uniting the four: 1, Mel- 
ancholy; 2, trouble; 3, a small point. 


CHAIR PUZZLE. 
ee eH 
* * 
* eee * 
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* * * 

* * 

* & & * 
* * #e# eH * 


Open-work back: A boy’s name across the 
top and down the left-side; a girl’s name 
down the right-side and across the bottom: 
a boy’s name down and across the center. 

Diagonal of seat on the left, appellatives. 

Diagonal on the right, a young person. 

Perpendiculars of seat, both male names. 

The bar across a male name; across the 





ing them to honor the Sabbath.” - Mr, 


seat a girl's name; the back leg a girl's 








ss the 
name 
ttom; 
ter. 
tives. 
prson. 
ames. 
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girl's 
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Name across the top of back commences 


- with L, the middle with B, the bottom with 


N, the name across the seat with S, the 

cular on the right, with H, on the 
left, with S, the middle with L, the back leg 
with N, the bar with R. 


DIAMOND IN A DIAMOND. 


c 
o*# oO 
on *# #98 


Interior diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, an 
agricultural instrument; 3, to hamstring; 
4, urge on; 5, a consonant. 

Exterior diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, a 
pronoun; 3, a farrier; 4, reflection; 5, dim- 
inutive of Margaret; 6, a pronoun; 7, a con- 
sonant. D.C. M. 

TRIPLE. ACROSTIC. 
*000% O 
* 00 
* 00 
* 0 0 

Across: 1, A type us.d in phonetic print- 
ing; 2, second crop; 3, a peak of the Him- 
alaya Mountains; 4, sacred. 

Primals, gone by; centrals, spoken; finals, 
poem. The whole, rural versification. 


* 
* 
* 


* 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

_My first you'll find in Berne, 
My second in flushing; 

My third you'll find in Derae, 
My fourth in Freising; 

My fifth you’ll find in Arns, 
My sixth in Friedstadt; 

My seventh you'll find in Arles, 
My eighth in Freystadt. 

My whole is a very great fault in a young 
person. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2p. 
ARROW-HEAD. 


AB 
BEAM 
ABACUS 
MAMALUKE 
CAROLINS 
ULODENDRON 
SULEN 
KIN 
END 
SR 
oO 
N 


BURIED PLANETS. 
1, Venus; 2, Earth; 3, Mars; 4, Vesta; 
5, Pallas; 6, Ceres; 7, Saturn; 8, Uranus; 
9, Sun. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Ro BELLS, 


Churches, Schoo also Chimes, 
=. For more © an ta hatf a Srp 
superiority over all oth 


NATIONAL 
Gasoline Stoves. 


One valve controls all the 
burners, 


Cannot get out of order. 
Send for Catalogue. 






















ufactured by 
The National Vapor Stove & Mfg. Co., 


ys eo 1124 PAYNE-AVENUE, 
- Cleveland, Qhio, ; 


45 to One. 


45 Ibs of lean Beef required 
to make one pound Armour’s 
cee) Extract of Beef. 

ere are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little 
Cook Book explains several. 
We mail it free. 


ieee & Co., Chicago. 






AND ON 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN’S SHORES. 





Your attention is respectfully invited to 
“Summer Homes among the Green Hills of 
Vermont and along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,” an illustrated book containing 
a selected number of the best family homes 

for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
00 ROT BE DECEIVED |” and Paints which from #4 to $10 per week. Also, list of best 


stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn hotels, with description pa rates. Mailed 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- free on application to W. R. Babe beock, S. P. 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- A., 353 Broadway, New York, T. H. Hanley, 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package ¥ E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, 
with every purchase. orS. W. Cummings, G. P. A., Cen- 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. tral a Vament Railroad, St. Albans, V t. 
’ 




















maroua gar | | HOTEL LINCOLN, | 


Governments | Breadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
peed » Cot Rooms en suite with Private Batl 
ms en suite with Priva’ ns. 
toni, P ‘aper-Mill, and al =f Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 
polia 4 Rati-Friction P. H..McCANN, Proprietor. 


Owners a and sole Mauu- Hotel Brunswick, 


1 St, New Ye 
Chicos aa ce. 41 ser orks Building. 

















BOSTON, 
See eee eee BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
HOTEL CHAMPLAIN. PROPRIFTORS. 





‘“‘“The Superb Summer Hotel of the North.”’ > manos ea 


On west shore of Lobe Cosmetain. three miles south WARN Be R’ S SA FE cu R E 


WF ge for Kidney and Liver diseases, Sold by all druggista. 





Delaware & “fludson sta tation in grounds. 
OPENS JUNE 28th- — 


a 2p ct ive ipa | FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. 
Address till June 2th care Lincoln National Ban Ww. N way. 
2d Street that. te Hotel LONDON ie ome NORTH aN RAE RAIL ( 














eee BETTER s.. WEALTH,— 
Valua Lo sent to earers of Arti- 


hy oy Cportaee. De — 








ce Be ee ee 2 ae 8 ae ae ee 
1 GOOD FRIENDS. f 


“INDEPENDENT” recommends us as () 

"terchant Tailors and Clothiers, for they > 

know by experience our ability and standing. Fy 
= is said that our house gives the best and 

ost for your money in trade values. This a) 

is pee tems, for 36 years’ experience in H 


entleman 
cally. 


TAILOR, GLOTHIER AND IMPORTER, 
45 BROADWAY : oe 


(CITY HALL PARK. () 
> 


_E. 0. THOMPSON, | 
f 
i f 








UU SUT USUOs 


~ “ Cloud= 
Brewed Nectar” 


some one poetically 
called the famous 


Manttow 


WATER, 


because it came rom the mountains in 
Colorado, which continually kiss the 
clouds of heaven. 

The Indians for centuries have called it 


‘¢The Water of the 
Gods.”’ 


Effervescent, 
Sparkling, 
Delightful, 
Pungent. 


An Elegant Table Water 


Unexcelled for Family, Club, Restau- 
rantand Bar. Packed in cases of 


50 24 100 48 


Quarts. Quarts. Pints. Pints. 

Convenient forms for Dealer and Con- 

sumer. The Trade supplied by 

TORLE & SKIDMORE, 156 Franklin St. N.Y. 
Sotp By ALL DruccisTs. 

Circulars sent on application. 
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SARATOGA GEYSER, 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it ig 9 mild yet thorough 





Cathartic, 




















New York, after 
Champlain, €linton Co., -a 
G 
end poptlar route: Queenstown, Liverpos ~~ 
ing cars. Tours 
= emacs Boot land, Wales, Eng- 
Cathedrals and 
Ta 5, Aneian e 
UNION SQUARE, kes, - a4 


CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. | x. ax SAFE, Gaia tice aac AVOIDED. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


Ss, Tickets, etc 











r Estimates, 
©. A. BARATTONI, ‘Gen! i rT Agt 1962 Broadway, New York. 
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CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS C0 


OF AMERICA, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, ) 
No. 12 Park Place, § New York. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer for July 
4th Selected Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Priv: ate 
Displays. 


FIREWORKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


CELEBRATION GOODS, 
Bunting & Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 
Full directions, “How to Use Fire- 


works” accompany Each Assortment, 
and can be found in Catalogue. 
























Send your orders 
the late rush. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 


early and avoid 





Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, } 
No. 12 Park Place, |; New York, 
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Weekly Market Beview. 


bites QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
YY MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, June 2d, 1892.) 
SUGAR. 





Cut loaf.........00-.+5 eptkonevouel vs 5 i 
Mould “ A*.. . 4.60 | 


3 COFFEE. 
Pp OR eo ae Se ) 
Maracaibo sc @z 
Le ee 

















CHEESE. 
State Factory, fancy..............+ seees 834@10% 
™ - okines. sdseaede na Dawaesined 44e@ 0% 





Mixed. _ 
Uneraded Mixed and White......... — 
eg a ae een sonar 
TS: 
pO CRE Ser ee aren 
0. hae zs WS ST A 41 Y% 
Ungraded Western........... TL @88 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, No.1, per 100 Ibs 
SY Noe 





oe Shipping +. . 
Straw, Bye, per, 100 Ibs.. 
CERIO OS s.dncce saves. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh-laid.............. 1 
Western, fresh-laid..............esceeeee 1b @15% 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, Selected,H --— @16 
ch _ weights, choice... «+14 rn 
Chickens Phila. 3086 BY lbs. per ii a @30 
pee =i a ihebieesekxs aba @20 
ry ck = Ib.. @25 





MEATS AND STOCK. 
Live Beeves, a to prime, per 
















4k eee $4 45 @$4 80 
= ana to meai- 
um, per 100Ibs.... 405 @ 4 40 
124 Oxen and Stags, 
2 FR s 28 @38 75 
“z Bulls and Dry 
=o ie ‘= sigh 

Live Ln Calves, per D........... 534 

Vi untry dressed, per D..... ™% 

Live cartan, prime, oP D.. f ‘3 

r to good, per D........ 
Live Sheep, clipped d prime per b. nae % 
Ogood"“ - 6 
Hogs, country ry dressed per ...... 6@ 8 
live, per 100 lbs.............. $4 75 @$5 50 
VEGETABLES, 

Potatoes, MI cs ccsscxevaunn $1 530@$1 75 
a Rose dus 180 PUBS ecicovcscees : 2H ; 4 
iis 

pa: I —t@ 1 75 

Beets, per 4! oe = 4 — 

Ca . 7 10 

Onion BG 2 
ons, 

—@ — 














Blackberries, 1801. seen Kine 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
etcdh Geena Side ditettont sore eieable 
rofl ll yiag ty te get rat gt p 
interested.] 2s eee 


THE NEW YORK CATTLE MAR- 
KETS. 





BY WILLIAM HOYT COLEMAN, 





Most of us eat our beefsteak and roast 
beef from day to day without much idea of 
where they come from, or how the animal 
looked from which they were cut. So long 
as they are good, what matter? The great 
city of New York, with its thousands of 
citizens wanting the best and able to pay 
for it, is, of course, weekly supplied with 
the choicest of beeves from our own State 
and from the central and far West, but sel- 
dom in the abundance called for, and lower 
grades often have te be taken instead. One 
visiting the great markets would be aston- 
ished at the quantity of poor stuff that is 
shipped in and forced off at any price it 
will bring. He might be led to consider 
whether he was not supplied from some of 
these “‘ lower grades.” as he sees the choicer 
‘‘meal-fed beeves” taken for export to 
England and the Continent. It is well, 
perhaps, that many of us cannot go to the 
great city markets. 

But aside from the question of our per- 
sonal eating, there is another point—the 
immense waste of raw ‘material, and the 
losses incurred by the growers and shippers 
of such live stock. If it could be reckoned 
in dollars and cents, the sum would be ap- 
palling. The causes are largely ignorance 
and greed of gain. That Iam not putting 
the case too strongly, let me copy some 
memoranda from the New York cattle mar- 
ket report of the Country Gentleman of 
1887 (gathered for another purpose) as given 
by a well-known reporter attached to a 
leading city daily, whose means of infor- 
mativn are of the best. 

Beginning with the calves we find on May 
7th this comment: 

“It is difficult to comprehend the ways of 
dairy farmers. They growl continually at the 
low prices obtained by them for milk, yet as 
readily they sacrifice the wealth of two great 
States by overwhelming, for a few weeks of 
the yeat, all “local markets with famished 
calves. How much better to keep one-half of 
these wretched creatures to grow up into beeves 
and dairy cows, the other half to be fatted as 
veals.” 

Again, on May 14th: 

‘One of the incomprehensible phases of trade 
is the selling of awful-looking calves which, 
from force of circumstances, have lived on 
skimmed milk and now sell in lots for 2% to 454 
cents a pound, while good veals bring 5 to 6and 
selections 6 to 7 cents.” 

May 2ist: 

“The quality of the calves offered is such as 
to cause the humane-minded to shudder and the 
political economist to doubt the sanity of farm- 
ers or dairymen in general.” 

July 2d: 

“The trade in calves is simply slaughter of so 
much rubbish which, if judiciously changed, 
would come a golden stream to set into the 
pockets of dairy farmers.” 

July 30th: 

“How deplorable are the views of the calf- 
breeders of the Empire State! Many of the mis- 
erable calves are now reduced to water and 


woful voices fill the air with sorrowful sounds.” 


Once or twice this dark picture is believed. 
August 6th: 

“The patient public has at last rebelled; calves 
are unsalable! On Wednesday 50 of amazing 
leanness remained over unsold.” 

August 27th: 

“The great American people may live again. 
Calves are decreasing and veals are being multi- 
plied; the quality also is improving.” 

But gloom settles down again on October 
15th: 

“Wonderful is the trade in calves! These 
sorry-looking creatures are hauled miles and 
miles, to be returned other miles and miles to 
be winter fi 

October 24th: 

“Nothing can be more wretched than these 
starving animals, at this late season of the year 
left to pick up a precarious living in frosty pas- 
tures.” 

November 12th: 


“Calves being now skeletons and hides, it is 
difficult to find buyers.” 

Now let us hear what is said about cattle. 
March 26th: 

“Quality generally poor to coarse, with a full 
number of very poor old cows and coarse oxen. 
The choice steers were from Illino 


April 2d: 
* The quality of the cows was such as to deter 





decent buyers; this class declined $3 per 
and then were slow of sale.” 


April 9th: 
“The trade continues to suffer from the shab- 


head, | * Same date, Buffalo says: ne 


biness of the cows which are offered. Few sales, 


and those at $5 less than last week. . . . Veals 
have been very poor, some not weighing over 95 
pounds.” 

April 30th: 

“The dairy cows offered are disgusting to dai- 
rymen, and some of these miserable creatures 
have attracted the attention of the Veterinary 
Board.” 

June 4th: 

“The dry cows and oxen now coming forward 
are no credit to the breeders of this State, still 
less to other dairy farms, as nothing could be 
worse than these miserable, worn-out animals.” 

July 9th: 

“The herds now coming forward are coarse 
and lean; grass-fed cattle kill.to low weight: 
still-fed and starch-fed steers are not half fat- 
ted; meal-fed are nearly gone, and corn-fed are 
mostly taken for export.” 

August 6th: : 

“The dry cows and bulls offered would startle 
Pharaoh’s lean kine, being far more abject and 
miserable.” 

September 10th: 

“These gaunt cattle dress to low weight, fre- 
quently 580 pounds net, and are a dangerous in- 
vestment for wholesale butchers.” 

September 24th: 

“The grass-fed native cattle are appalling, 
and some sold as low as 2% cents. Much of the 
harm is due to the existence of scrub bulls. 
These dolefal animals went begging, and many 
were sold at $1.70 per hundred weight.” 

November 5th: 

“From whence the good State of New York 
derived the ancestors of the present scrub cattle 
is, we hope, lost in the ciash of prehistoric 
days.” 

December 4th: . 

“The poor forlorn cows with their starving 
calves areasadsight. Dealers seem ashamed 
of their trade, as actual sales are very difficult to 
obtain.” 

But are there no good beeves on the New 
York market? Oh, yes; but not from this 
State. Hear the record. May 21st: 

“Corn-fed Colorado steers .sold at $5.50 per 
cwt. The top quality of the market was repre- 
sented by 35 Polled Angus, fed in Iowa, averag- 
ing 1,380 pounds, cost $5.15 per cwt.and consigned 
direct to a city slaughterer.” 

May 28th: ws y 

“The best beeves were a herd of Pennsylvania 
steers shipped through to England; the poorest, 
five carloads of Texas steers.” 

June 11th: 

“The best steers are from Pennsylvania, with 
choice late from Ohio and Illinois.” 


October 15th: 

“Texas heifers sold at $2.60 per cwt.; Ohio 
heifers at $4.05; please observe the difference.” 

November 5th: 

“State steers sold at $2.50 per cwt.; 18 beauties 


from [llinois, at $5.50 per cwt., averaging 1,800 
pounds per head.” 


This is a sorry spectacle. The Empire 
and the Lone Star States proudly pre-emi- 
nent in poor cattle! North and South 
united in the production of lean kine! One 
could hardly believe it possible were not 
the facts on record, given by one whose au- 
thority is unquestioned. 

But this record was made five years ago, 
has there been no improvement in the in- 
terval? Well, the market report runs on 


‘ | and by the same hand. Let us look at 1891, 
grass; theirlank sides are compressed and their and to make sure that this New York re- 


| port is not one-sided we will include that of 


Buffalo, by another experienced hand. In 
justice to New York it must be said that 
its tone is more moderate; the writer is not 
driven so frantic by the sight of ‘‘ distress- 
ing looking beeves”—or else has become 
hardened thereby—yet the facts seem about 
the same. The record of cattle for many 
weeks early in the year is simply “ general 
range was coarse to good,’’ or of calves, 
“the quality of offerings in general was in- 
ferior.” 

Buffalo starts off, January ist, with: 

“ Offerings of all grades except poor were not 
up to demand .. . slaughter-house prices 
were necessary to move the poor stuff.” 

Poor sold at $1.50 to $2.75 per cwt:; best, 
$4.25 to $5. January 3ist: 

“General run of cattle was of the common to 
fair order, apparently stuff which could not be 
sold West and sent on here where it met with as 
poor a reception. Butchers took their pick, pay- 
ing fair prices, but exporters and buyers of good 
1,200 and 1,300-lb. steers contested for the few 
cars of the grades they wanted and were willing 
to pay an advance at the closing.” 

_ On February 7th, New York reports as a 
happy change and unusual condition that 
“the quality of herds on both days were pleas- 
ing to buyers. . . . Dry cows are of a far bet- 
ter class than we have reported for some time 
ast; they are from Ohio and Indiana.” 
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“A heavy supply of common to poor dragged 
along, and for the poorest sellers took what 
they could get.” 

Next week the conditions were better and 
so continued for some time. April 25th 
New York said: 

“Corn-fed steers coming forward are of su- 
perior quality and dress to profitable weights.” 

Buffalo: 

“Everything salable was taken, even the 
poorest cowstuff.” 

By May the tone changes. 
York: 

“ Arrivals of calves are heavy, above the needs 
of business, and quality in the aggregate is poor.’ 

"May 30th: 

“ Grass-fed herds now coming forward are not 
pleasing, and butchers are cautious in regard to 
them.” 

It may be noted that general receipts in 
this month averaged weekly: beeves, 8,000 
to 12,000; cows, 150-to 230; calves, 10,000 to 
12,000; sheep and lambs, 25,000 to 30,000: 
hogs, 35,000 to 40,000. June 6th: 

“Offerings inferior, trade dull and values 
weak. Herds .. . largely poor, still-fed 
steers. . . . Oxen and bulls in general very 
coarse and lean. Dry cows creditable.” 

Buffalo: 

“Choice cattle fairly steady but grades under 
were lower, the heaviest decline being in com- 
mon, of which the supply was excessive.” 

June 27th, New York: 

““Some most miserable grass-fed beeves have 
come forward; also the grass-fed Texas herds 
are hateful to look upon.” 

August Ist, New York: 

“The Texas and Colorado herds now coming 
forward are of ashameful description; they are 
lean and haggard, and their hides incumbered 
with vermin.” 

Buffalo: 

“ Offerings of coarse, green cattle fit only fo 
pasture were again quite large.” 

August 8th, New York: 

“The bulls and dry cows now coming forward 
are, in the aggregate, of a most miserable aspect 
and remain days and days unsold.” 

Buffalo: 


“More common, poor stuff than could possibly 
findsale . . . coarse steers and poor stuff were 
almost given away.” 

August 15th, New York: 

“ The Texas herds offered were so poor as to 
remain unsold from one market day to another. 
The Colorado herds on sale were frequently 
coarse and lean.” 

Later in August the outlook improved. 
September 5th, Buffalo: 

_ “Nine carloads of cattle were condemned by 
Inspector as having Texas fever.” 

September 19th, New York: 

“* Heavy supplies of poor, grass-fed herds. . . 
words faifto express the misery of disappointed 

hi 8 and wo-beg' buyers.” 

Buffalo: 

“Receipts the heaviest and worst in many 
months. Not a decent load of export cattle 
offered. . . . The flood of poor stuff weakened 
the prices of good beeves, which were in limited 
supply.” 

September 26th, New York: 

“The Spanish and grade herds from Colorado 
are most miserable, and can be sold only at a 
loss to shippers.” 


Buffalo: 


“Chicago shipments are reported losing from 
$150 to $200 per car last week.” 


Matters did not improve as the fall ad- 
vanced. October 17th, New York reported: 

“Some miserable State cows were offered and 
sold.” 

Buffalo: 

“Proportion of good grades small; . . . of half 
fat, common, thin, slippery stuff there was no 
end to the offerings.” 

October 24th: 

“Cincinnati, Chicago and other Western 
points contributed the usual number of old cows 
and trashy stuff which could not be sold there 
and could not be given away here.” 


October 31st, New York: 

“Herds offered in general were coarse, lean, 
grass-fed Western beeves—a most unprofitable 
class of stock for butchers. The dry cows were 
so poor that they passed expression.” 

Buffalo: 

“No encouragement for the shipper until the 
poor stuff is cleaned up.” 

Novem ber 2ist, New York: 

“The grass-fed herds now offered are so leaD 
and meager that butchers hesitate to buy them: 
the dry cows and bulls sold were 80 miserable 
that they were disgusting.” q»- 

November 28th, Buffalo: : 

“The offerings of coarse steers, old cows, half 
fat and poor stuff were again liberal with no de- 
mand whatever.” 

December 5th: 

The dry cows and oxen were, with a few x 
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ceptions, ® sorry collection of aurving crea Eggs are selling at twenty cents. per dozen 


tures.” 

December 12th: 

“The best of the offerings not above fair; some 
of the dry cows and bulls only fit for the render- 
ing pot.” 

Buffalo: 

“Offerings of anything above fair butchers’ 
light, while the yards were filled with common, 
poor stuff.” 

December 19th, New York: 

“So poor have been the herds on sale that 
first-class slaughterers were compelled to buy 
their Christmas beeves in Chicago. This shows 
badly for the enterprise of breeders.”’ 

December 26th: 

“There have been no offerings of Christmas 
beef recorded, for the first time on New York 
markets; 32 Hereford and 44 grade Short-horn 
steers were bought in Chicago at $6.60 to $7.15 
per cwt.” 

To this dismal closing of the year I will 
add a note or two in the present season. 
January 30th, New York: 

“The steers on sale are coarse and immature; 
the dry cows disgraceful.” 

February 6th: 

“Traders hindered by the general coarseness 
of the herds offered. The choice lots are either 
shipped direct or bought for export.” 

February 13th: 

“The dry cows from New York were wretched; 
those from Ohio and Indiana were more credita- 
ble.” 

April 2d: 

“Some most excellent Hereford steers were 
shipped to Great Britain; also several lots Black 
Polled Angus. . The best of the dry cows 
were from Pennsylvania; the poorest from New 
York State.” 

Doutless few readers were aware that 
such lively comment could be found in the 
fine-type column ot a cattle market report; 
but it is very depressing reading to one 
who has at heart the interest of farmers, 
dairymen and cattle-breeders, not only of the 
State, but of the country at large. Despite 
the fact that for fifty years, more or less, 
the agricultural press has been teaching bet 
ter things and that good farmers and breed- 
ers do exist, these latter are still in a minor- 
ity, and our cattle markets are overborne, 
weakened and often broken down by a multi- 
tude of men who raise cattle in the cheapest 
way possible, and shove them off at any price 
they can get. This state of things has con- 
tinued for years. Is there any remedy? 

ABany, N, Y. 


» 





POULTRY TOPICS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 








THE Black Minorca isa valuable variety, 
an excellent egg producer. They are hardy, 
mature early, and are excellent table fowls. 
If you reside in town the Black Minorca 
will suit and never look dirty as white 
breeds do in large towns or cities. 


Guinea fowls are usually kept for their 
eggs, they being a delicacy to many people. 
They lay well in the spring and summer 
season. Many farmers keep them because 
they are as good as a watch dog in sounding 
an alarm at the approach of danger or in- 
trusion; they are very pretty birds to look 
at. 

Feathers and combs are matters of fancy; 
egg laying is a matter of business; which 
end are you after? A practical fowl is what 
many want irrespective of color of plumage 
or style of combs; but don’t overlook the 
fact that you can find some excellent fowls 
for your purpose among the throughbred 
varieties. 


Along the runs of your poultry houses 
plant plum, cherry or peach trees, which in 
time will yield a paying crop besides afford- 
ing much needed shade for the fowls. 
Where these are set the heavier varieties 
of fowls are desirable as the lighter breeds, 
such as Leghorns or Hamburgs, may use 
the limbs for roosts as well as assistance in 
finding the other side of the fence much to 
your distress and trouble. 


Nothing but good words are heard of the 
Silver Wyandotte variety. There are many 
who are ready to assert and prove them to 
be better fowls than the old and tried Plym- 
outh Rock and Brahma fowl. They lay 
well, mature early, are beautiful dressers 
for table use, a docile pretty fowl—what 
More could you ask for in a practical fowl? 


Shelter for young chicks from excessive 
heat is equally as important to strong vigor 
‘among a flock of young chicks as it is to 
keen them dry. During the spring and 
summer season the sun’s rays is the cause 
of many deaths among chicks. Their coops 
should be so arranged that shade as well as 
Sunshine may be equally provided. If you 
value your young flock, heeding this sug- 
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in our markets-for the choicest grade. Or- 
dinary stock as low as fifteen cents. When 
eggs reach ten or twelve cents per dozen for 
“* fresh fruit” it would pay any one to store 
in clean dry salt in crocks, barrels or boxes 
and placed ina dry cellar or room until 
fall when they will readily sell at twenty 
cents and even twenty-five cents per dozen. 
The profit on several hundred or thousand 
dozen will pay any one who seeks a good 
investment. 


Sick fowls have no business in a house 
where the regular flock isconfined. Are you 
guilty of such neglect? From a single ail- 
ing bird I have known of an entire flock 
being*ruined and death soon ending their suf- 
fering. If you are the cause of such trouble 
do not say poultry keeping is a failure if 
you neglect them. A healthy flock should 
be your first aim; they will surely repay you 
for your care and attention. 


Eggs at $5.00 per 13 is what they com- 
mand from the yards of the breeders of 
thoroughbred, prige wianing poultry. A 
breeder in Massachusetts sells over $2,000 
worth of eggs every -_, and his sales of 
fowls each season swells his income from 
his flock of poultry to $5,000 per annum. A 
happy. healthy life witha better salary than 
many business men can boast of, and ther 
health, as well as their poc ketbook, is al 
ways out tof condition. 


The di bath to the fowl is what the 
washbow! is to the individual: With the 
‘dust bath the hen cleanses her body; she uses 


it also for exercise. Whena hen is incubat- 
js os comes off as regularly to dust her- 
fas she does to feed, instinct teaching 
her that it is the best method of ridding 
herself of lice. Observation will teach you 
many things worth oe which 44 no 
other way can be obtained. 
PITTSBURG, PENN. 


HURRYING CROPS IN. 


It is impossible for a careless or sloven- 
ly farmer to succeed. In no part of farm- 
ing is lack of thorough work more unfor- 


4unate than in preparing ground for sowing 
or planting. 1t is this which makes the 
disadvan of being behindhand with 
work. It not that a few days earlier 
or later makes n y so great a differ 
ence in the crop. If it does, the result is 
more apt to be use the belated farmer 
pom his oven ae = tigen without 

ving time an r for preper prepa- 
pare Not long ago a farmer, obliged to 
be absent two or weeks in early spring, 
found, on his return, that crops ha 
hurried in so poorly that weeds and crop 
were contending for the mastery. Doubt- 
less in many such cases what he did would 
prove the wiser policy. He promptly put 
on a cultivator plow, turned crops and 
weeds under and planted anew. The extra 
cultivation the land thus receives enables 
all crops that can be planted late and suc. 
ceed to make better growth than they would 
if the original seeding ig been left to grow. 
—American Cultivator. 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, .. 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 


For Tickets ant fntormation a. WJ Routes and 
Travel in the West, ad 
r.. I. WHITNEY, 
G. P.& T. A.G.N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
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The New York Central’s Tourist G 
ous maps. Illuminated cover. 


a Le ge of that de 


m Division, of the New York Central & 
woul engravings and a fine map. i 
cents in stamps. 


32 ww octavo. A del 
rence, with very im ery new ieee 
rece bt of four conte nstamps. Anyo of the 


Of all —_ its, ingles 236 cents a box. For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
‘ork Depot, 35 Canal Bt. W. W. BRADEN, 
— Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 
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TRAVEL RESORTS, ETC. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL’S BOOKS FOR TRAVELERS. 
“ FOUR-TRACK SERIES.” 
This isa series of beoke on American health and pleasure resorts and the luxuries of American travel. 
published by the Passe! R. R, 


Department ¢ of the New York Central & Hudson River 
following: 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE ON AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD, 


uide to the 
ove 300 1 octavo pages; is beantitall flistrated wi with mene than 100 engravin: -tones, and numer- 
3 . 1 nal y 15th. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt i — cen’ 
eT HOMES on THE HARLEM AND THE HUDSON. 
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THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 
tful hand book of the region of the Thousand yes of the St. Law- 
8; illuminated pe tu mat pot May 15th. Sent free, 
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receipt of the requisite amount 
GEORGE 1 H. Pana or Maat Gonarel Palooncer Agent, Grand 'Dentral Station, New York. 
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ts in stamps. 
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rofusely illustrated with half-tones and 
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ADIRONDACK MTS. LAKES GEORGE & GHAM 
PLAIN, SARATOGA, ETS. 


Illustrated guide tothe Northern resorts, issued by 
the Delaware & Hudson River R.R., will be mailed 
upon receipt of 6 cents postage. Address 
J. W. BURDICK, 
General Passenger Agent, Albany, N. Y. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN | 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 8. 8S. CO. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing,long R.R. rides. 

The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA will 
sail from NEW POLE A. for GIBRALTAR and GENOA 
s follows: TULA, A 11 Forba: Jays FUL- 
meer etrnat Tabet italian Han ‘lakes, Switzerland, the 
most comfortable. Switgeriand can be reached in six 
hours from Génoa. . 











gestion will save you loss and trouble. 


For full information in regard regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS, & CO., 2 Bowling Green, N.Y. 


DePotter’s 
FALL AND WINTER TOURS. 


Southern Europe and the Orient. 


Italy, Greece, Turkey, Holy Land, 
France, Alu Alce®. a Parties leave 
an 


Gebanenne Traveling Arrangements. 
13th Year. Programs on application. 
A. DePOTTER, Albany, N. Y. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


‘The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini! in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
he and Denver. 

een equipment, track and 


For 
bay amy aot aoe it thas no equal. 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
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PAIN Troors 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 
Water will run ae it ne andclean. Itcoversdouble 
$e surtace of any t, and will Last four or. _ 


Hanger. ali iy negiultora Go Sergey City, ad kA 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste, 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 














One Month, $0.30 | TwoYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00| Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agentsin London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau Street, New York City, 






















A cream of tartar Baking Powd Powder. t of 
in le strength. Latest Uni States 


AL BAKING ae 106 Wall St.'N. Y. 





TR H AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 





HUMBER 
CYCLES. 


ABSOLUTELY THE BES 
9( HOVERE ING. DALY & G Acta 
r DWAY NEW 








MASABA IRON RANGE. 
Safe and Preqeabie Investments. 
tecks fer sale which 

a dividend of 25 oer ~oent on the present market va. <4 
and of 5 per cent. on the par value of the stock. A 
2 in companies where the amount of ore in sight 
ai Hs aS that mes will soon be placed upon a 

v ng bas 

Invest = owt bt itty Your Money in 

se . TEBFORD, 
m Lands and "Iron Mining 

i iyceum  Buliding, Duluth, Minn. 

on request. 


DEVLIN & 60,,|"= 


UNION SQUARE. 


SPRIN 
CLOTHING, = Ss: 


accurate in style, superior 
workmanship. In a house 
whose reputation has been 
established for honestly 
made goods at moderate 
prices, no one can fail to be 
suited. 


References furnishe 








For Men, Boys and 
Children, are speci- 





Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





CHURCH FURNITURE. 





Romanesque and Gothic sets, ranging 
in price from $37.00 to $500.00 The largest 
stock of — and platform chairs in the 
United Sta 
Book of full- saa. designs mailed for five 2c. stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., Boston. 

A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
iy Wane ALS 
CATARRH 


















DETWILLER & STREET 
Fireworks Manufacturing Company 


172 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


the Old Reliable Excelsior 
FIREW ORES. 


Our designs, colors and effects 





are the most beautiful known to 


the Pyrotechnic art. 


COTTAGE COLORS 


Superior to all other PAINTS, and guarantee it. 
Remember the ntee. Ground in paste 





superiouly. seoraeke 2s 82 Burling & > N. Y. City. 





-B.&E.LSHAW, 


ony. ere | APPLIN & co. 


pu ILPIT 
SUITS 


From $48,00 upward. 
27 Sudbury S&t., 
bP Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 










aa SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 











PETROLEUM VY ASELINE JELLY. 


The most valuable remedy known for the external 
treatment ot Woun kin Dis- 


the result = xpect. A two ounce engein <. 
Seal Vaseline is sold by all druggists t 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING co. 


NEWYORK, LONDON AND PARIS, 


Mantels, Tiles, Open Fireplaces 
Household Art Goods. 














Lae 


UNION SQUARE (worrn) cor. Broadway. 


Only concern in our line having yd own foundries. 
Buy of the maker. years. 
No old stock. _ Everything made catistacts ry. 

ished in nickel and 


Z, $00e aaa, forged steel 


A cranks, plunger brake, mud 

W guards, improved Garford 
for $35. Write for catalogue and bargain- 
J. L. POORMAN, Cincinnati, oO. 








A 28-inch, ball-bear- 
ing, tangent spoke, 





saddle, 


list. 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
aan 





Warehouses 
87 Ji St, New York and 
mm 8t., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Pp and 

























| RE. vise a ieiee York 








June 9, 1899. 










THE BEST MADE. 








Amateurs are generally 
full of 


We will be glad to answer (if we can,) any ~ 
photographic question that you will ask us. 
Meantime we will ask you a question; have 
you sent for our catalogue? 


Scovill & Adams Co., 


423 Broome Street, New York. 








SMITH & WESSON 


aloty Hammeriess Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 


A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 


The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 


Genuine Thomson’s 








GLOVE-FITTING. 


A Perfect-Fitting Corset. 
“I would heather fit adress over a GLovE-rit- 
TING Corset than any: other,” ry 
in-chief of one of our largest d a establish. 
ments. would all ers, They are 
very often blamed for a poor fit, when the trouble is 
o=* pe cosuae does not wear the proper corset to 
ar ty E-FITTING Corsets not oniy Prgguce 
this result, but comfort and: grace as wi 
s are justly renowned all over the Hy at on 
seen and purchased at all the leading dry goods 
establishments. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
WE WARRANT 


“ GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS.” 


LANGDON BATOCHELLER & 00,, Manufacturers, 
New York and Chicago. 








Globe Tubular Street Lamp 


Burns kerosene. No chimney. Will not 
blow out. Brilliant flame. Better light 
than gas. Can be set to burn a certain 
number of hours. 

ASK FOR IT. 





The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 
PIANOS, 


(Established 1837.) 
Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 47th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 





DR. JAEGER’S 


, SanitaryWoolen System Co. 


Ask attention to their light, Summer 
GAUZE 


- All-Wool Underwear, 
CAUTION! 


The Genuine All-Wool 


“JAEGER” = 
YUNDERWEAR.4 


Must bear our Trade= Mark, 


on application, a boca 
> DR. JAECER’S 
‘Sanitary Woolen System Company, 


827 & 829 Broadway, N.Y. 








ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings 
IMPORTERS AND DIAMONDS 


CUTTERS OF 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 5 
Goods sent for Sel to R ible Parties. 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Eddy Refrigerators. 


Nursery Coolers, Water Filters, 
Portable Coffee Machines, 
Forced Flame Lamps 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


NEW YORK. 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & Northwestern 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains ot 
Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Re- 
clining Chair Cars and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through from 
Chicago to Portland, Oregon, 
with Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars through to San 
Francisco without change. Din- 
ing Cars serve all meals en route. 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, providing 
completely equipped berths at a 
nominal price, are also run be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco 
without change. Be sure that 
your tickets read via the Chicago 
& Northwestern, Unicn Pacitic 
and Southern Pacific Railways. 


Apply to ae Ticket Agent for tickets and full in- 
for W. A. THRALL, 




















Gen’! cote & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western 








CHICAGO, ILL. 

















